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PAYLOAD 


They call it strip mining . . . where pay- 
load is king and “don’t spare the rig” 
Take this scraper: aided by a rugged 
‘dozer, it’s pushloaded in mere minutes. 
Then, with tons of rock and earth on 
its back, it takes off cross-country 

dumps the load ...hustles back for more. 
Bruising bouts like this often go on 24 
hours a day, put an incredible strain on 
equipment and on bearings. Yet today’s 
bearings— particularly those by Bower— 
more than meet the task. Their basic 


tons at a gulp on Bower Roller Bearings 


design advantages, coupled with fine 
materials and precision manufacturing, 
have earned them a reputation for long 
service under the most severe condi- 
tions. And with rarely a shutdown for 
maintenance. 


If you produce a product that uses 
bearings, specify Bower. You will find 
this extra measure of service in the full 
Bower line of tapered, cylindrical and 
journal roller bearings for every field 
of transportation and industry. 


alll 


BOWE R ae BEARINGS 


Bower 


Roller Bearing Division e Federal 


Mogul-Bower Bearings 


Inc. 


e Detroit 14, 


Michigan 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 121.7 151.5 7148.6 *147.9 
PRODUCTION 
NO POND ow ocd ewcsvdcsduncdavecbaetineheweneseses 1,281 1,285 2,631 +2,641 2,648 
EE TNE, « o.vce ccsctodewaeseedunrescdhaabaeseedaenss 62,880 110,663 168,020 +169,727 169,811 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $67,950 $68,459 $64,886 $63,952 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............eeececeeeececes 4,238 11,307 12,996 12,618 12,604 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................... 4,751 6,187 7,155 7,129 7,127 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).............cc cece eee eee eeee 1,745 1,185 1,286 +1,320 1,266 
Paperboard (tons)........ pan tetare new ebeaeeswadeindbesesudes sus be 167,269 256,970 307,440 295,358 312,695 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 54 61 63 63 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cors)..........eeeceee eee eees 53 35 38 38 36 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... .. 90 134 118 141 117 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............e0ee eee we 22 342 311 284 337 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 394.7 388.2 390.6 390.5 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 1773.2 80.8 90.4 91.1 91.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cece cee eee e ces tt75.4 90.1 79.8 80.8 81.3 
PU Se GE GE IT, Wooo ks edie ces corencecctasicesne c445% 17.5¢ 17.2¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........ccccececccccceees 1t76.4 181.6 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Saray Gheee CHENG TG BOR, BOs oc ck c.cc cee ccusecscessscsessvcess $20.27 $33.50 $40.83 $36.50 $35.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... cece rece eeeees 14.045¢ 24.835¢ 31.840¢ 31.870¢ 31.675¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $1.97 $2.30 $2.06 $2.10 $2.13 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ **30.56¢ 34.58¢ 34.35¢ 34.50¢ 34.53¢ 
OE I IR, CE De ns oe beece Cacccda pu ensue sebh sabes Oboes 89) 84s $1.51 $1.65 $1.63 $1.69 $1.74 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 17.08 41.99 56.45 56.35 56.50 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............-. 3.05% 4.66% 4.86% 4.84% 4.83% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 2% 3% % 3% % 332% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............++e0005 ++45,820 55,251 57,665 55,889 56,717 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-.006: +771,916 89,834 94,248 95,522 95,168 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,668 30,671 31,172 31,021 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... +149,879 28,055 30,608 30,543 30,380 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................0-eeeeeeeeeeee 23,888 24,638 26,976 27,151 27,357 
1946 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK jie ke yo Month 
Housing starts (in thousands). ........cecceeeeec eee eereeeeeecens eee 55.9 81.4 89.0 120.0 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...............6- DN 486000008 $179.3 $348.7 $365.4 $368.6 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...............see6. 0 $18.1 $18.2 $17.2 $17.4 
a Ug ees ee eer err ee rire re ere +t$85,577 $203,870 $190,770 $223,419 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... Bo veccesoss 78.7 119.7 119.5 119.6 
Cephopment (in millions). ......ccccscccccstccccccsescesecsecces GRIER cc cecvecs 55.2 62.3 62.7 63.8 
Unemployment (in millions)..........ccccscccccccccccsccccccces ee 2.3 5.2 4.7 4.4 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing.................-+040. BTR. vervosseis $43.82 $81.45 $88.00 $88.62 
TE TE ITO eo vc ep ewc de didegscescscocscedeurcvesmuen yA $412 $956 $1,154 $1,118 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............+essee0. PE pcrvesseva $8,541 $16,089 $17,454 $17,552 
* Preliminary, week ended April 11, 1959. ++ Estimate, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Gene Pyle; 31—W. W.; 32—Herb Kratovil; 47—W. W.; 60—Lukens Steel Co.; 68, 71, 72—Ron Appelbe; 83—{top) 
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t.) du Pont, (bot. cen.) G. M., (bot. rt.) W. W. F ie. 165, 167, 169—Marilyn Silverstone; 184, 185, 186, 188—Ron Appelbe. 
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WHAT IS TODAY’S 
MOST PERPLEXING PENSION PROBLEM? 


The problem for corporations is to invest today’s contributions for tomorrow’s 
benefits in such a way as to compensate —insofar as possible—for changes in 
purchasing power and living standards. The best answer is balance and 
selection in the investment program based on extensive research directed 

at this problem. Our Pension Trust Division has gained its reputation 

through successful management of pension and profit-sharing trusts— 

large and small. Individual attention to each fund has earned 

Bankers Trust its top position in the field. For further information, 

write to us at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 





The /assies with the brooms sweep in to F 
make this the country’s Curling capital... "oe 


Wausau 


Story 


by ELMER FREYTAG 


Chicago, Illinois 





from Scotland on a tour of midwest clubs 
several years ago. Officially we were guests of 
the Curling Club . . . but everybody we met 
in Wausau was our host. While we traveled, 
we were covered by an Employers Mutuals’ 
insurance policy. With this first-hand 
knowledge of how Wausau lives, plays 
and works, I can well understand why 
Employers Mutuals are known as 

: ‘Good people to do business with’.” 


Table-top curling. In the lounge of the Wausau Curling 
Club Mr. Freytag replays a game with members from sev- 
eral bonspiel rinks. Twenty clubs throughout the United 
States were represented at this Wausau tournament. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Director, United States Curling Assn. 


“Armed with their brooms, 128 
bonnie members of the United 
States Women’s Curling Asso- 
ciation gathered at the Wausau 
Curling Club for the 11th annual national title bon- 
spiel. I was there to watch this tournament. I never 
miss a chance to watch—or play—a curling match. 
“T never miss a chance to visit Wausau either. I like 
to be there. The curling’s fine. The curlers are great. 
And, though titles may fall, the game’s cherished tra- 
ditions of fairness and friendliness are always upheld. 
“This spirit is part of Wausau itself. ’'ve been 
sure of this ever since I accompanied 20 curlers 


% 


All curlers have a devotion to the 
game... but Mr. Freytag’s devo- 
tion has been especially recognized. 
He received curling’s first “Award 
of Merit” for his work and interest 
in the country’s most active and 
distinguished curling organizations. 
We thank you, Mr. Freytag, for 
your appraisal of our curling, our 
city, and our company. 































Sweepers smooth the way when the stone (a 41 4 pound block 
of polished Scottish granite) is sent curling down the sheet of 
ice toward the “house” (the target circles). This ancient 
Scottish game becomes more popular in the United States 
every season. Besides men’s and women’s clubs in Wausau, 
there’s an active group of high school curlers. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We 
write all forms of fire, group and cas- 
ualty insurance (including automo- 
bile). In the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation we are one of the largest. 
We are proud of our reputation for 
fast claim service and our experience 
in preventing accidents. Consult your 
telephone directory for your nearest 
representative or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 
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READERS REPORT 
No Need for Slums 


Dear Sir: 


Your article Downtown Rises 
Above “Gray Belt,” [BW—Feb.21 
*59,p29] should be most provoca- 
tive. 

Having for over 50 _ years 
watched the trend in many of the 
larger cities of America and Eu- 
rope, I heartily agree that “the 
gray belt” is an area of no return, 
but it has its place, and with proper 
planning and control by city au- 
thorities, can be prevented from 
becoming a slum area. 

The slum tenant is a degenerate, 
and contributes constantly to the 
slum conditions. No matter under 
what conditions such tenants live, 
their living conditions would be 
slumlike. 

If city authorities would insist 
upon certain minimum conditions 
of maintenance of properties, they 
would force the landlords to con- 
trol the type of tenants and their 
living conditions, and drive the slum 
creator further out into the open 
spaces where the concentration 
would be less objectionable. . . . 

LIONEL L. JAcoBs 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
WAYNE, PA. 





Against Oil Quotas 


Dear Sir: 


The curb on oil imports [BW— 
Mar.14’59,p38] will pay off the oil 
barons of the southwest for the 
contributions they make to both 
political parties at the expense of 
everyone who lives in the heating 
districts of the East Coastal area. 

It is not for the interests of na- 
tional defense—dquite the contrary. 
Our national defense needs would 
be served best by leaving some of 
our oil in the ground in case of war 
shutting off all imports. 

EUGENE H. CLAPP 
PENOBSCOT CHEMICAL FIBRE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consumer Data 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading the recent 
article, Feeding a Service-Hungry 
U.S. [BW—Feb.28’59,p71] about 
the marketing of services to con- 
sumers. This is an area of market- 
ing which has been neglected in 
business literature and deserves 
more attention. 

I presume that your source of 
information about the extent of 
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Electric-muscled robots work 
15-hour day for *9¢1 a week 











Figures in the headline prove 
how it paid Dow Brewery 
of Montreal to carry out the 
ideas of R. G. Irwin, their 
materials handling engineer. 

Dow Brewery “employs” 
22 Automatic battery- 
powered electric trucks to 
carry all raw materials and 
handle the beer from the 
pallet loading machine to the 
delivery trucks. These hus- 
tlers move 335,000 cases daily 
—1,484,340 tonsa year—and 
not a sore back in the bunch! 

















No doubt your materials 
handling man can make 
similar savings in your plant 
...by handling materials 
with thé cleaner, quieter, 
electric-driven truck...the 
most efficiently powered 
truck your money can buy. 
As the world’s leading 
builders of such equipment, 
we can prove that invest- 
ments in modern materials 
handling conceptsare quickly 
written off. Just mail the 
coupon! 








Dow Brewery officials 
listened to their 

Materials Handling Man... 
and increased their profits 


Automatic Electric-Driven Industrial Trucks 
handle 11,418,000 Ibs. daily at a cost of 
only $500.00 a year each. 








AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Department D-9, 93 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill. 





Electric 





Cost less to own... 


less to operate 







Automatic 


industrial Trucks 


We sponsor this series 
because modern materials 
handling is one way to beat 
fixed costs...and ease the 
the squeeze on profits. 














SCCCSSCSSSESESESSESSHESESESEESEE 

AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

93 West 87th Street, Department D-9, 

Chicago 20, Illinois 

0 Mail examples of how other companies received high 
returns on their investments in modern moterials 
handling equipment. 

0 Explain convenient plans for lease or purchase of 
Automatic Industrial Trucks. 

Name Title 

Firm Name. 

Address. 

City & Zone. State. 





consumer expenditures for services 
is the Department of Commerce. It 
should be pointed out, however, 
that these data are compiled for 
use in the national income account- 
ing system—and do not necessarily 
represent out-of-pocket consumer 
“expenditures” in the marketing 
sense. For example, consumer 
service expenditures include “the 
rental value of owner-occupied 
homes,” “services furnished with- 
out payment by financial inter- 
mediaries . . .,” and “net cash re- 
mittances to foreign countries”— 
none of which is sold or marketed 
to consumers. 

When these data are revised for 
greater usefulness for marketing 
purposes, it is found that service 
expenditures constitute about 34% 
of total consumer expenditures. 
The trend toward increased con- 
sumer spending for services and the 
growth patterns within service in- 
dustries agree with the comments 
in the article. 

DonaLpD D. PARKER 
LECTURER IN MARKETING 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Shorter Work Week 


Dear Sir: 


Why Unemployed Still Don’t 
Have Jobs [BW—Mar.7’59,p25] 
concludes with the following incon- 
clusive—but potentially affirmative, 
constructive remark: “And if de- 
mand can’t be increased, there’ll be 
still more cry for a shorter work 
week.” 

“More cry,” or not, the long- 
range tendency is toward a shorter 
work week. The irreversible, uni- 
versal trend offers a progressively 
increasing virgin, unexplored fron- 
tier of potentially moral, amoral, 
unmoral leisure-parasitism, the bane 
of all past civilization. .. . 

PHILIP WEISS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Leader in Field 


Dear Sir: 


Congratulations to your staff on 
a most interesting report on the 
Chicago newspaper situation [BW 
—Feb.28'59,p56]. 

I find only one minor fault—the 
Miami Herald published more food 
advertising in 1958 than any other 
newspaper... . 

LESTER R. BARNHILL 
PROMOTION MANAGER 
THE MIAMI HERALD 
MIAMI, FLA. 


BUSINESS WEEK e Apr. 18, 1959 
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Another example of 
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CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


TO GIVE ATLAS A TROUBLE-FREE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


When the four-and-a-half ton ATLAS 
missile was launched last December, 
it became the largest man-made ob- 
ject ever put into orbit. Much of the 
credit for getting it up there goes to 
the missile’s electronic nervous sys- 
tem — its incredibly accurate guid- 
ance equipment. 

To insulate and support this in- 
tricate circuitry, missilemen needed 
printed circuit boards that could 
stand up to the harsh requirements 
of a space vehicle...and do it with 
absolute, unfailing reliability. After 


exhaustive testing, they picked G.E. 
11558 Textolite® laminate, a copper- 
clad epoxy-glass circuit board. 

These laminates met some tough 
specifications: You can dip them in 
molten solder at 500° F. They won’t 
blister. Immerse them in concen- 
trated nitric acid and they still won’t 
loosen their copper bond. 

The special properties of this and 
other Textolite laminates were de- 
veloped through extensive chemical 
research by General Electric. This 
continuing program of chemical in- 


vestigation makes it possible for 
G.E. to produce new and improved 
materials for industry and national 
defense. 

If you’d like to know more about 
G.E. Textolite products, write Dept. 
LPD, CHEMICAL AND METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, Genera! 
Electric Company, Coshocton, Ohio 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


Silicone Fivids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers * Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins ¢ Fused Magnesium Oxide « METHYLON® Coating Intermediates 

LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins © Mica Products, Varnished Cloths and Popers, Electrical Insulating Paints, Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enamels, IRRATHENE® Insulation 

© TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates ¢ Man-Made Diamonds © Vacuum Melted Alloys * CARBOLOY® Cutting Tools © Permanent Magnets * Wire and 
Cable © Conduit Products ¢ Wiring Devices © West Coast (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd Resins © Polyester Resins 
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Power-packed WHITE 9064 operated by The Goff-Kirby Co., Cleveland, Ohio, delivers a 6-yard load of concrete for new super highway. 
8 





| The WHITE 9064...built the way you need it 


SUPER HAULER 


for New Super Highway Construction 











The big job of building America’s $50 
billion super highway system calls for tough 
men... even tougher trucks. 


Super trucks with real “guts” and muscle... 
that can climb an excavation like a moun- 
tain goat, pull like an elephant, and never 
say quit no matter how rough the going! 


Like this big, bold and brawny WHITE 
that packs a king-size load of spinning mixed 
concrete wherever it’s needed, takes all the 
rugged slam-bang its job can hand it... 
and still keeps coming back for more, day 
after day, year after year! 


its compact front-end design (only 62” 
from centerline of front axle to back of cab) 
shifts more weight to the front axle, can 





Mighty MUSTANG engine — power partner 
for construction equipment. 


mean up to a full yard more payload! Its 
shorter wheelbase makes it much more ma- 
neuverable. And the instant two-fisted power 
in the mighty MUSTANG engine handles the 
full payloads with ease — and keeps the 
top-capacity power take-off spinning the big 
load till it’s ready to pour, 





The rugged double-channel frame is crammed 
with extra “beef”. Channels, heat-treated 
chrome-manganese side rails and tubular- 
steel cross members are all locked together 
with precision-fitted nuts and bolts. 


There’s a Waite for every construction 
job — hauling, dumping, rigging — and 
every WHITE is loaded with famous WHITE 
quality and engineering skill. Built exactly 
the way the man who owns it wanted it 
built. With the exact dimensions, weight, 





WHITE heat-treated, double-channel frame 
— 40% more rugged strength. 


horsepower, transmission and axles for the 
precise performance he needs. That’s why 
he swears by it. To him, it’s not just a truck 
... it’s his tailor-made WHITE! 


You’ll get that same kind of better, longer, 
more economical heavy-duty service from 
your WHITE .. . engineered to your job 
specifications and backed by WHITE SUPER- 
SERVICE SHOPS — the most completely 
equipped in the industry. 

So take a close look at the whole WHITE line. 
You'll be glad you did, in the long haul. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 





WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 














Products and Ideas 


that can pay off for you 
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Dry ice lasts 3 days 


Here are some reports about Koppers products 
that should interest you; and some ideas, too—other 
people's ideas as well as ours—which have put 
Koppers products to good use. Maybe you can use 
some of these products and ideas to save money, 
improve a process, make a better package, increase 


sales or solve another industrial problem. 


in Dylite Insulated Frozen Food Boxes 


You're in a supermarket or dairy store,and 
there, right in the middle of the aisle, is a 
frozen food display box. It’s in your way 
so you have to walk around it. You can’t 
helpseeing “Special— Pistachio Ice Cream” 
and you’re trapped. You buy ice cream. 
Then you see that this freezer is unique. 
It can stand in the middle of the floor, 
forcing you to notice it because it needs 
no electrical wires. It works on plain dry 
ice. But dry ice evaporates. Must they 
fill it every day? No. The box is insulated 
with Dy.ite®, an amazing foamed plastic 
developed by Koppers Plastics Division. 





























It’s so amazing, in fact, that the dry ice 
lasts three days before it loses its freezing 
power. You learn, too, that DyLITE con- 
tainers used for shipping frozen foods 
need only 40° as much dry ice as do 
conventional containers. 

DYLITE is strong, too. Completely wa- 
terproof and lighter than cork. And it’s 
low cost. It can be molded to any shape 
or size . . . the perfect insulation for 
everything from ice buckets to refrigerator 
and freezer cabinets. Could be Dy LITE is 
what you’ve been looking for. Check the 
coupon for the full story. 


A modern Swiss Chalet 
from 12 Creosoted Poles 


You sit inside this striking ski shelter at 
Greek Peak, N. Y., and you can watch 
the entire ski area through the wall of 
glass. Slanting up to the roof apex, serv- 
ing as beams, are 12 massive creosoted 
poles. Black and handsome against the 
light brown of the ceiling boards, the cre- 
osoted poles are easily strong enough to 
support the large roof area, often heavy 
with snow. And because they are pressure- 
creosoted they’ll last into the next century 
—with no maéntenance. 

Pole-type construction is one of the 
most inexpensive ways to build, costing 
up to half as much as conventional con- 
struction. It’s excellent for warehouses, 
shelters, farm buildings, etc. These par- 
ticular poles are yellow pine, pressure- 
treated at the Koppers Wood Preserving 
Division plant at Horseheads, N. Y. Had 
you considered pole-type construction? 
Return the coupon and find out more 
about it. 
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New ‘‘Fuelproof Sealer’ 





makes old paving young again 


The runway is weathered and worn from 
thousands of takeoffs and landings. ‘“‘Sun- 
light, rain, snow and frost. That’s what 
really does it,”’ says the Airport Engineer. 
“Plus fuel spillage, which literally dissolves 
the bituminous paving.” You step back as 
the applicator truck makes a pass, leaving 
behind it a velvety black 10-foot-wide 
strip of brand new runway surface. “But 
this is the answer,” he gestures. “‘Koppers 
Pavement Sealer. We’re sealing these run- 
ways at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
And in good weather the Sealer dries 
inside of two hours.” 

Koppers Pavement Sealer adds years of 
life to asphalt paving—preserves, protects 
and beautifies it. And because of its unique 


A 


“Hush House” cuts jet roar to a whisper 


A major problem of the jet age is noise— 
the tremendous, shattering roar of the jet 
engine. To better understand this problem, 
you visit the jet engine testing facilities of 
a large west coast aircraft manufacturer. 
There, engineers and experts in the field 
of acoustics tell you that unmuffied jet 
noise can ruin communications, frazzle 
nerves, tear concentration to shreds, even 
undermine health or cause deafness. 

Then how are these engines worked on? 
How are they tested (sometimes for hours 
on end) at a heavily populated installation 
like this? 

The answer is a “hush house’’—a pre- 
cision engineered acoustical test chamber 
which diverts and dissipates engine noise 


KOPPERS 


through a series of wave-shaped baffles in 
its air intake and exhaust stacks—and 
which stops noise from going through its 
walls and ceiling with thick acoustical 
panels. Even the thundering boom of an 
enclosed F-102A is reduced to a soft hum 
outside the cell. 

The Sound Control Department of 
Koppers Metal Products Division designs 
and manufactures “hush houses” and a 
complete line of silencers and acoustical 
systems for all industry, including silencers 
for gas turbines and snort valves, machin- 
ery enclosures, silencers for air condition- 
ing systems, and audiometric rooms for 
hospital and clinical tests. Is noise your 
problem? Why not check the coupon? 





Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke 


Metal Products « Plastics * Tar Products e Wood Preserving « International 


resistance to weather and petroleum prod- 
ucts, it is ideal for airfield runways and 
aprons, parking lots, service stations, 
driveways, sidewalks, playgrounds and 
tennis courts. The Sealer can be applied 
with mechanical spraying equipment as it 
was in this case, or for smaller areas with 
a simple nylon-bristled push broom. And 
you don’t have to heat it. Is pavement 
deterioration your problem? Then check 
the coupon below. 


Vat-dye kit gives bright 
new life to faded fabrics 


This is the “‘Sani-Vat” Dye Kit—a do-it- 
yourself process for hospitals, hotels and 
other institutions that want to give faded 
linens, uniforms, drapes and napery a 
colorful, new lease on life. With it you can 
vat-dye fabrics with permanent colors, us- 
ing normal institutional laundry equip- 
ment. Far superior to any other type of 
fabric dye, vat dyes remain color-fast in 
spite of frequent washing, sunlight, bleach- 
ing, dry cleaning and hot pressing. The 
“Sani-Vat” Dye Kit was developed by 
Koppers Chemicals and Dyestuffs Divi- 
sion. Perhaps it can save you money. 
Check the coupon. 


reo PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOWI-— 


| To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1424A 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me further information on the 
| following money-saving products and ideas 


O PAVEMENT SEALER 

O INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL 
O VAT DYES AND “SANI-VAT" KIT 
O POLE-TYPE CONSTRUCTION 














City Zone State 
Occupation or Job Title 














O DYLITE EXPANDABLE POLYSTYRENE 


Why Lockheed built the JetStar— 


World's fastest corporate plane 











Faster by 200 miles-per-hour than piston-engine 
and turboprop planes, the new Lockheed JetStar 
obsoletes all other corporate aircraft. 

In addition to matching the trans-continental 
non-stop speed of the big jet airliners, the JetStar 
also has good short-field capabilities equaling those 
of many other business aircraft. A 200-mile trip is 
only a 23-minute flight in a JetStar. And you leave 
at your convenience. 

The JetStar’s four-engine reliability and over- 
the-weather altitude performance (up to 45,000 


feet) enables it to speed executives and technical 
personnel to their destinations, safely and comfort- 
ably—when other corporate planes are grounded. 

Backed by Lockheed’s quarter-century of expe- 
rience in building history-making transports, the 
JetStar was designed to provide Jet Age decision- 
makers with the swift mobility demanded by today’s 
fast-paced events. 

Now in production at Lockheed’s Georgia Divi- 
sion, the JetStar is the world’s fastest transportation 
for the world’s busiest men. 
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Roomy and efficient JetStar cockpit has adjustable Fully pressurized and air-conditioned, the JetStar’s 
seats, dual flight controls and instrument groupings, cabin is quiet and vibration-free in flight. Wide choice 
weather radar, and broad, high-visibility windshield. of customized interiors, each with galley and lavatory. 


For complete information about the JetStar, write: JetStar Commercial Sales, Lockheed Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia 


LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS + JET TRAINERS + COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT*-ADVANCED ELECTRONICS: AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT+AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT +» WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


WITH A DEVILBISS PAINT HEATER | 


DeEVILBISS 
HOT-WATER 


PRINCIPLE : 
q—- 


Diagram shows how the 


DeVilbiss hot-spray method 
uses water as a temperature 
equalizer. The heating action 
of forced hot-water circulation 
is fast, yet gentle and safe. 
Uniform paint temperatures 
are maintained without “hot 
spots’”’ or the danger of thermal 
override. Paint can never be 
overheated to cause scorching, 
hardening, or discoloration. 
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Circulating hot water heats paint gently, quickly, 
and keeps it hot all the way to the gun 


proper temperature of the paint right 
up to the spray gun. 

Only water is recirculated in a De- 
Vilbiss system—there is no need for 
repeated circulation of paint in order 


Paints, like certain 
foods, scorch quickly — 
can’t stand an intense, 
direct-heat. 

The DeVilbiss Paint Heater with its 


water jacket, like your double boiler, 
is the only method that applies a gentle 
heat to eliminate “Shot spots.”’ There 
is no possibility of overheating or hard- 
ening paint, because the water serves 
as a temperature equalizer between the 
heat source and the paint. 
Anexclusive heat-jacketed hose, with 
circulating hot water, maintains the 


to reheat it. 

For hot spray at its best, check the 
yellow pages of the phone book for your 
DeVilbiss representative and ask for a 
demonstration of the DeVilbiss Paint 
Heater—the safe, sure way to improve 
painting quality, reduce overspray, ap- 
ply heavier coats, and make the job of 
application easier. 


DeVilbiss Portable Paint Heater 
lets you take hot spray to the 
job. Hooks into any conventional 
spray outfit. Units for production- 
line installation also available. 
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OU CAN'T © COP PAINT! 
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DIRECT- 
— HEAT 
: ee PRINCIPLE 


Exposing paint directly to the 
metal heating medium—as 
shown in diagram representing 
ordinary paint heaters—results 
in higher temperatures at the 
point of heat transfer. And 
although the heating element 
may be thermostatically con- 
trolled, when the paint stops 
circulating, thermal override 
often causes scorched, hardened 
or discolored material. 
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COLD PAINT INLET | FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeEVILBISS 
BR 


WEATING ELEMENT 





THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


THERMOSTAT CONTROL 


Barrie, Ontario « London, England * Sao Paulo, Brazi! 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Water is heated in compact elosteie unit (left), and circulated through DUST COLLECTORS » INDUSTRIAL POWER WASHERS 
heat exchanger (center). Paint rapidly reaches a controlled temperature FLOW AND DIP COATERS « SPRAY BOOTHS 


OVENS « AIR COMPRESSORS «+ SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


in the exchanger, as it spirals through a passage surrounded by hot water. 
hose (ria HOSE AND CONNECTIONS « MIST COOLANT UNITS 


Water-jacketed (right) keeps the paint hot as it flows up to the gun. 
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Sylvania Silver 
White Mercury 
Lamps give you 16% 
more light than 
other types. 


Sylvania light bulbs 

for the home are made 
by the company that 
pioneered many firsts 
in lighting. 








‘Performance is what counts in 
Cat Machines and in plant 

equipment—thats why we use 
Sylvania fluorescent lighting!” 








Walter Swardenski, 


Director of Purchasing, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Famous for performance of its products, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. is equally careful 
about its plant equipment. No wonder Cater- 
pillar chose fluorescent plant lighting by 
Sylvania—the leader in lighting. 


Today Sylvania Fluorescents give you 
greater performance and more light per dol- 
lar than any fluorescent lamps ever made, due 
to extraordinary new developments of the 
Sylvania Laboratories. They produce far 
more light from the same wattage .. . they 
burn br ‘ighter throughout useful lamp life.. 
they offer more light at lower cost than all 
other brands. Consistently ahead in fluores- 


cent lamp improvements, Sylvania has grown 
at a rate many times faster than the entire 
industry during the last ten years. 

You'll discover the same kind of superi- 
ority in Sylvania mercury lamps for streets, 
highw ays, airports and in Sylvania light 
bulbs for your home. 

For the full story on how Sylvania gives 
you more light at lower cost, write for free 
booklet, ‘ ‘How to make lighting a better tool 
for profits.” 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 9L-1404, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


¥SYLVAN 1A 


Subsidiary of 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & euectnontcs (Sige) ome 


Syivania 
Fluorescent lamps 
maintain more 
than 7% greater 
output throughout 
useful lamp life. 
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Hercules by Brussel-Smith, 


noted graphic artist. 





IMAGINATION IN SPACE 


Since Creation, man has looked out on space. 
At first, unknowing and incurious; then with 
the beginnings of understanding; now free 
and able to explore. Yet to move in space 
calls for wholly new concepts of energy. 

This, then, is the working philosophy of 
Hercules in chemical propulsion: To design 
and manufacture highly concentrated packages 
of energy as propellants and rocket motors; 
each compatible, controllable, predictable; and 


each perfected for its specific mission. 


HERCULES’ BACKGROUND: A half-century of 
creative imagination tn the evolution of propellants, 
from shotgun powder to space propulsion; encompassing 
research, design, engineering, and staff organization 
for the production of the most advanced propellants. 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


We can just about stop calling this lusty one-year-old a “recovery.” 
It’s big enough now so it has to be “the new boom.” 


The Federal Reserve Board’s production index, bursting into new 
high ground last month, pretty well confirmed the new highs previously 
set by most of the other broad measurements of economic health (page 36). 


Of course, the early Easter helped bring back the boomtime feeling. 
And there’s an element of unreality in the dimensions of steel’s new records. 


It is even true that the boom can’t become completely rounded until 
we get further recovery in the capital goods industries (with an accompany- 
ing rise in manufacturing employment). But equipment buying is on the 
rise, and promises real impetus as we go along (page 25). 


Factory employment, nearing 16-million, is 900,000 higher than it was 


at the recession’s low. Improvement will continue, though the gains may 
be erratic due to strikes. 


Even so, there is no nearby prospect of getting back to 1957’s high of 
16.9-million—much less the 17.5-million peak of 1953. 


Continuing unemployment must be recognized as a disquieting symptom 
(though the degree of underemployment is certainly debatable). 


Yet the fact remains that more people have nonfarm jobs—full-time or 
part-time, working for themselves or for others—than ever before has 
been the case at this time of year. 


And the work they are doing brought about an unprecedented rise in 
wage-and-salary income during this year’s first quarter. 


Personal income from all types of activity reached a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $368.6-billion in March. That was a gain of little 
more than $3-billion for the month and $8.7-billion for the quarter. 


Workers drawing wages and salaries got $2.7-billion of the March 
increase and $6.6-billion for the quarter. Their income now is $17-billion 
above a year ago, Dept. of Commerce estimates indicate. 


Incidentally, farmers, who did much better income-wise than other 
groups last year, now are falling behind the parade. 
—@— 
Spending at retail is behaving exactly as you would expect at a time 
when consumer income is rising at an exceptional rate. 


After allowing as best they could for the shifting date for Easter, the 
Washington economists figure that all retail sales in March were at a 
seasonally adjusted $17.7-billion. That erases December’s record. 


This widened the year-to-year gain to 10% (over a bad 1958 March). 


Here’s a very significant fact about consumer spending, for March and 
for the first quarter: Hardgoods seem to be regaining popularity. 


Retail outlets handling automotive products had a $9%4-billion turn- 
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over in the first quarter ($2.2-billion or 14.6% better than the dismal 
showing a year earlier). For March alone, the gain was almost 20%. 


Home furnishings and appliances are given only a 3% gain, but stores 
handling lumber, hardware, and similar goods did 15% better. 


Food stores may have been ringing up more than their customary 
share of the consumers’ dollars a year ago (with rising prices playing quite 
a role), but it’s different now. Their first quarter was only 2% better 
than the like period last year. 


Steel production this month probably will be little changed from the 
record monthly figure of 11,567,000 tons poured in March. But, with one 
less working day, operations will have to average higher to do it. 


Output this month is running very close to 94% of capacity. The 
March rate, off preliminary tonnage estimates, came out at 92.3%. 


Auto dealers’ stocks of new cars, rising steeply ever since October, 
apparently will set a new high for the season on May 1. 


Indications are that this month’s production will just about match the 
575,000 that rolled off the lines in March. During March, some 70,000 
more went to dealers than were sold—putting Apr. 1 field stocks pretty 
close to 780,000, according to Automotive News’ monthly estimate. 


Even if April continues the pickup in retail sales that was developing 
in March, the inventory is likely to go over 800,000 cars. 


Stocks of U. S.-made cars in 1958 got as high as 865,000—somewhat 
bigger than the prospective May 1 level. 


But last year’s high was recorded on Mar. 1; from that point on, the 
industry slashed output and devoted every effort to making sure that the 
decks were cleared in time for new models. 


Rising stocks, this late in the season, cast doubt on how long auto output 
can be held at current levels. Dealers would have to sell about 1,675,000 
cars this quarter just to hold floor stocks level unless output slacks off 
before long. 


Probably the auto industry is willing to have slightly larger-than- 
average stocks of new cars on June 30 in case a steel strike should spur 
buying for fear of a shortage (or that a walkout in steel might actually last 
long enough to pinch dealers’ stocks). 


But holdings of 800,000 going into July would be far above “normal.” 
The only time there ever was so large a stock July 1 was in 1955—and the 
way sales went that year, no inventory would have looked big. 


Shifting of farm land to nonfarm uses—suburban building lots, high- 
ways, airports, and the like—is taken to be a major reason for continually 
rising prices on acreage (even at times of sagging farm income). And here’s 
a sample of how it seems to be going: 


Acreage in Iowa farms is down a million, or 3%, since 1934. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 18, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
































MAKING WAY FOR THE EXPLOSION 


Our population is growing so fast that experts call it an 
5 I 
‘explosion.” The 65 million more Americans expected by 
1975 will mean lower living standards for everyone unless 
5 
we produce enough homes, schools, hospitals, dams, air- 
ports, water supply, electric power —and a bold imaginative 
road-building program to accommodate this flood of people. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. is ready for the greatest con- 
struction era in history with its ‘Project Paydirt,’ a vast 
research and development program. The famous maker of 
the big yellow machines is meeting the challenge ahead 
with more efficient and bigger-capacity earthmoving equip- 
ment—the first step in construction- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


For protection, this pioneer in equipment turned to th 
pioneer in insurance. INA provides Caterpillar Tracto: 
Co. with insurance that includes world-wide blanket lia 
bility, workmen’s compensation, automobile liability, fir: 
and, for its subsidiary in Australia, ocean marine. 


Your business, large or small, can get the same extra 
value in complete protection and personalized service that 
makes Insurance by North America better. Ask any INA 
agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 








Imagination in steel...by Wheeling 
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Water flows .. . offices light . . . buildings heat 


So much that makes 2 eat tigate | 

... and industry draws on a seemingly endless 

1 ; supply of essential raw materials—thanks to 
life easier moves through =“? ol ©) 

; ! Why’s steel pipe so widely used? First, it’s 

steel pipe: the only pipe that combines economy and de- 


pendability with superior mechanical strength. 











Second, most craftsmen prefer to use it. And, 


finally, only steel pipe has a long history of 
stability in both price and quality. 

For decades now, Wheeling Steel Pipe has 
been the first choice of many of America’s larg- 
est pipe users. That’s because Wheeling is the 


world’s most experienced producer of welded 


steel pipe. In addition, it’s always developing 
new ways to make still-better black and gal- 
vanized pipe. For example, Wheeling has just 
completed a $5'-million program to expand 
its pipe making, warehousing and shipping fa- 
cilities. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 


West Virginia. IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 




















There are three parts to an I-T-E substation, painted here by artist Ned Seidler: (left to right) primary switch, transformer, and circuit breakers. En- 
larged control pane! is from an |-T-E K-Line circuit breaker. Introduced just last year, the K-Line broke the design barrier for new safety and economy. 


STEP UP TO LOWER-COST ELECTRICITY 


As a substitute for backbreaking labor, electric power can’t be 
matched in today’s industry. Nor can its unbelievable low cost. 
But many manufacturing companies still don't realize that they 
could buy their power at lower prices. The way is simple. 
Electricity is cheaper at higher voltages. Then to make it usable, 
1-T-E offers these completely integrated local substations. 
Power passes through a main switch to a transformer where 
it is reduced in voltage. Then it is divided into main circuits pro- 
tected by circuit breakers. This arrangement saves the users 
money two ways: lighter, less-costly powerlines and lower rates 
from the utility company. In the growing trend toward higher 


voitage power, I-T-E substations have earned a reputation for 
consistently superior quality and performance. Yet the amazing 
fact is they cost no more. Would this combination interest you? 


Divisions: « Switchgear * Small Air Circuit Breaker « Transformer 
& Rectifier « Special Products * Greensburg « BullDog Electric 
Products « Victor Insulators « Kelman Power Circuit Breaker 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. « Walker Electrical 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. « Eastern Power Devices Ltd. 
Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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THE McGRAW-HILL CAPITAL SPENDING SURVEY 


Billions 


1957 


Actual 


The 1959 McGraw-Hill capital spend- 
ing survey makes one clear and unmis- 
takable point: Business spending on new 
plant and equipment is again on the 
upswing. 

That in itself is good news for the 
economy. But it’s not the whole story 
By getting at some of the fundamental 
changes affecting the U.S. economy, 
the new survey shows that the rise in 
capital : een is no temporary or 
accidental bump. 
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*U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission; McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 


Capital Spending Heads Upward 


New McGraw-Hill survey shows spending for plant and 
equipment definitely on upswing—not just a temporary spurt 
but the start of a long climb, with 1960 plans already topping 
this year’s. Sales and productivity are also due for a fast boost. 


On the contrary, the nation looks to 
be set for long-term growth again. And 
that growth will be powered, not just 
by booming—and inflationary—demand, 
but by industry’s drive to modernize, 
step up productivity, discover and intro- 
duce new processes and new products 
that will make the coming expansion 
phase steadier and longer-lived than was 
the last. 

Here are the key points that show up 
in the 1959 McGraw-Hill survey of in- 


dustry’s capital spending intentions at 
the end of the first quarter. 
How spending will rise: 

¢ Business now plans to spend 
$34.2-billion on new plant and equip 
ment in 1959—topping by 7% the 
$32.1-billion it spent in 1958. 

¢ Preliminary plans for 1960 al- 
ready call for slightly higher capital out 
lays than in 1959. This is unprece 
dented. It is the first time since the 
McGraw-Hill survey began that busi- 
nessmen have planned, so far ahead, to 
increase outlays for a succeeding year 
above the level planned for the current 
year. 

¢ Even preliminary plans for 1961- 
62 are already only 4% below plans for 
1959-60. 


e A rising flow of funds from de- 
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Here’s How Capital Spending 





Manufacturing 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1958 1959 1958-1959 | PRELIMINARY PLANS = 
INDUSTRY ACTUAL* PLANNED % CHANGE 1960 1961 1962 
Iron & Steel .......eeseeeeee $1,217 $1,180 —3% $1,274 $1,032 $1,032 
Nonferrous Metals ........... 510 428 —16 368 383 394 
Machinery ...... ja Gaeiens 915 986 +8 1,036 1,044 1,068 
Electrical Machinery .......... 459 532 +16 591 532 532, 
Autos, Trucks & Parts .......... 558 709 +27 730 679 740 
tna... 2. seo 343 326 «= 326 
Other Metalworking .......... 723 875 +21 941 908 838 
Chemicals ertreryee ae a 1,441 1,542 1,635 
£2. PERPPe Te eee 578 636 +10 617 611 587 
Rubber ........ edd eedbace 134 165 +23 188 203 223 
Stone, Clay & Glass .......... 399 498 +25 469 478 486 


Petroleum Refining .... 
Food & Beverages ..... 


BOverGges 2. ccccccccccccececs 176 170 —3 
PE dss onoceee cccccccccescce 566 613 +8 
See: ee a 288 321 +11 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing. . . 883 835 =—5 


ALL MANUFACTURING ..... 


*Data: U. S, Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 


preciation allowances will be supporting 
spending. They are now slated to climb 
21% from 1958 to 1962. 

¢ Industry plans to spend more in 
1959 than ever before to modernize ob- 
solete plants and equipment. ‘That 
heavy emphasis on modernization will 
continue in the three following years. 
Over the whole period of 1959 to 1962 
two-thirds of the capital spending 
planned by manufacturing companies 
will go for modernization. 

How the economy will be affected: 

e Industrial capacity will still be 
growing—but at a much slower rate 
than in earlier postwar years. Between 
1954 and 1957, manufacturing compa- 
nies boosted their capacity by 20%. In 
the three-year period, 1959-1962, they 
ire planning to raise capacity only 11%. 

e In that same three-year period 
manufacturers expect sales to go up 
18%—but employment only 8%. This 
year manufacturers are looking for a9% 

gain in sales over 1958 but only a 3% 
increase in employment. 

¢ Manufacturers think productiv- 
ity is set for a fast rate of climb—6% 
this year, then an average gain of 3% 
per year in 1960, 1961 and 1962. That 
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a Sea 665 698 +5 
a 742 783. +6 


rate is in line with the U.S. produc- 
tivity performance since World War II 
—up to the time productivity hit a snag 
in 1956 and 1957. And it’s markedly 
higher than the prewar productivity 
gain, which was at an average rate of 
about 2% per year. 

e Business is still stepping up its 
research and development activity. In 
1958, despite the recession, companies 
stuck to their plans to go on boosting 
their R&D outlays—and these rose to 
$8.2-billion for the year. This set a new 
record, bettering the 1957 total by 12%. 
By 1962, companies expect their R&D 
expenditures to reach $10.6-billion—and 
to unloose a continuing flow of new 
products and new processes. 


|. On the Way Up 
The 1959 McGraw-Hill capital spend- 


ing survey is based on information re- 
ceived during March from companies 
representing all U.S. industries. The 
companies reporting in the survey em- 
ploy more than 50% of all workers in 
the group of industries where capital 
spending is highest. In industries where 
coverage is not so complete, companies 


9,761 10,472 +7 


670 750 765 
719 702 692 


145 124 133, 
574 578 559 
324 326 «= 342 


«737-749 784, 


10,448 10,265 10,444 
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are carefully selected to provide a cross- 
section of their industry. 

¢ Turmaround—This year’s McGraw- 
Hill survey shows the way a capital 
spending wave can gradually take form 
and gather force, once there has been 
a genuine turn in the business cycle. 
First, businessmen are cautious about 
spending, then gradually revise upward 
both their advance plans and their ac- 
tual capital spending. ‘That pattern, 
which is evident now, provides a strik- 
ing parallel with events during and after 
the 1953-54 recession. 

In the spring of 1954, business ex- 
pected to spend 15% less in 1955 than 
in 1954. By the fall of 1954, the ex- 
pected drop had narrowed to only 5%. 
The spring survey of 1955—when re- 
covery was in full stride—showed a 
switch in direction—a 5% gain over 
1954. And the actual spending total 
for 1955 beat 1954 by 7%. Then, in 
1956, capital spending jumped 22%: 

Something similar is happening now. 

A year ago, plans for 1959 spending 
indicated an 8% drop below 1958. By 
last fall, business had switched to a 
planned but tiny increase of 0.5%. 


Then last month the Securities & Ex- 
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Plans Break Down by Industries 








Nonmanufacturing 
(Millions of Dollars) | 
1958 1959 1958-1959 ——s PRELIMINARY PLANS d 
INDUSTRY AcTUAL* PLANNED % CHANGE — 1960 RR as mer 
Petroleum Industry . .. $4,819 $5,338 +11% $5,363 $5,441 $5,609 
Production (1) .......... 3,341 3,742 +12 3,779 3,817 3,970. 
Transportation (2) ....... 317 333 +5 390 332 325 
RD boa cdeeeseebese 665 698 +5 670 750 765 
GREE 0 6b es seaeseoec 404 469 +16 44) 454 472 
Other see ee eeeeneeeeeeee 92 96 +4 83 88 77 
Mining e*eeeeoeeeaeee es 394 409 +o 342 286 271 
DE 004 weweceseesanceee 155 121 —22 120 110 99 
SN CET «db cane ose eed 47 66 +40 73 55 62 
SN. es wcdeebaenes 123 160 +30 96 68 68 
Nonmetallic (4) ......... 69 62 —10 53 53 42 
Ee pe 754 777 +3 816 800 864 
Other Transportation 
& Communications ... 3,899 4,195 +8 . 4,381 4,346 4,363 
Electric & Gas Utilities... 6,088 6,182 +2 5,974 5,723 5,952 
Commercial (5) ..... 7,041 7,534 +7 7,609 6,772 6,095 
NONMANUFACTURING (6) 22,330 23,737 +6 23,815 22,618 22,389 


*Data: U. S$. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 


(1) Does not include bonus payments for leases 


(2) Includes oil pipelines; does not include gas pipelines, included under gas utilities 


(3) Excludes taconite 
(4) Excludes mining by manufacturing companies 


(5) Figure based on large chain, mail order and department stores, insurance companies, banks and other large commercial businesses 


(6) Nonmanufacturing total excludes petroleum refining, which is included in the manufacturing total 


change Commission-Commerce Dept. 
survey pointed to a +% rise in capital 
spending this year (BW —Mar.21'59, 
p25). Now the McGraw-Hill survey 
widens the planned rise to 7%. It’s 
more than possible that, as the year 
wears on, rising sales and profits could 
send actual 1959 capital spending totals 
still higher. 

¢ No Wild Investment Boom—But is 
there also a parallel between 1960's 
capital spending prospects and the 1956 
investment boom? As it looks now, 
there’s not much reason to expect the 
parallel to hold for those years. For one 
thing, a reservoir of capacity was built 
up in the huge expansion program that 
preceded the recession of 1957-58; and 
this capacity still hangs over the econ- 
omy to some extent. 

For another, though consumer spend- 
ing has been gaining at a good clip, it 
has not yet shown anything resembling 
the furious performance of 1955. It was 
that consumer splurge that swiftly 
brought industrial production up against 
capacity limits. 

At the end of 1958, manufacturing 
companies were operating, the McGraw- 
Hill Dept. of Economics finds, at 80% 
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of capacity. Even with production on 
the since then, most industries 
think they still have capacity to spare 
for some time. And they do not yet see 
signs of the kind of steeply rising sales 
trend that would require them to ex- 
pand rapidly in the vears immediately 
ahead. 

¢ Laggards and Leaders—Although the 
general turn in capital spending has 
come, a few industries are still lagging 
behind, as the table above shows. Non- 
ferrous metal companies, the worst lag- 
gards in manufacturing, expect to spend 
16% less in 1959 than in 1958, and 
preliminary plans for 1960-62 don’t 
even come up to this year’s reduced 
level. The steel industry will spend 3 


TSC 


3% 
less this vear than last. But its con- 
tribution to the spending total will still 
be a hefty one through the period 
ahead—over $1-billion a year for each 
of the next four years. 

Other groups will come close to or 
top steel’s figure. Machinery companies 
are planning to raise their spending 
ante to at least $1-billion a year, starting 
in 1960. Biggest capital spender of all 
among the manufacturing industries will 
be chemicals; the group’s present plans 
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show a steady climb from $1.3-billion 1 
1958 to $1.6-billion in 1962. 

In the nonmanufacturing field, the 
petroleum industry will check in this 
year with a sizable 11% gain. And 
through the four years ahead, its capital 
outlays are slated to climb from $5.3- 
billion in 1959 to $5.6-billion in 1962. 

Electric and gas utilities will outdo 
even this huge sum with a planned 
expenditure of $6.2-billion in 1959 
only a few million dollars short of thei 
1957 peak. They will stay close to $6 
billion a vear from 1960 through 1962 

Commercial companies—department 
stores, mail order houses, insurance com 
panies, banks, and so on—are giving 
their capital outlays a strong boost this 
vear. From $7-billion in 1958, thei 
expenditures this year will mount to 
$7.5-billion; and next year they alread) 
figure to go still higher. 


ll. Sales and Jobs 


It’s clear that manufacturing indus- 
tries, caught in the overcapacity scare 
of 1957-58, still expect to play thei: 
capital expansion hands with a consid 
erable touch of caution. Every manu 
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All Manufacturing . 
Iron & Steel ..... ‘ 
Nonferrous Metals . 
Machinery ..... ‘ie 
Electrical Machinery 
Autos, Trucks & Parts 


Transportation Equipment 


. 


Other Metalworking ..... 


Chemicals ........ 
Paper&Pulp...... 
a rere 
Stone, Clay & Glass . 
Petroleum Refining . 
Food & Beverages . . 
Textiles ...cccccee 
Miscellaneous Mfg. 


. 


Dota: McGraw Hill Dept. of Economics, 





facturing industry except “other metal 
working” and the paper and pulp group 
looks for bigger gains in sales than in 
capacity over the period 1959-1962 
(chart, left). For manufacturing as a 
whole, the expected percentage rise in 
sales during this period is not far from 
double the planned increase in capacity. 
¢ Too Cautious?—Yet it’s possible that 
companies are playing it too cautiously 
—are underestimating the chances that 
a further growth in sales may quickly 
wipe out their spare capacity margins. 
The survey showed that in half of the 
individual manufacturing industries the 
average operating rate at the end of 1958 
was not very different from the rates re- 
ported for the end of 1954, when re- 
covery was just beginning. 

Among the industries with an oper- 
ating rate similar to late 1954’s were 
several that are typically the biggest capi- 
tal spenders and the greatest innovators 
in products and processes—chemicals, 
machinery, other metalworking, food 
and beverages, petroleum refining, trans- 
portation equipment. 

If the sales forecasts of these indus- 
tries prove too low and a splurge of sales 
again beats against the capacity roof, 
capital spending could take off with a 
whoosh well before 1962. 

But the McGraw-Hill survey doesn’t 
try to second-guess industry; it reports 
what industry spokesmen are now say- 
ing and planning. And right now, busi- 
ness executives are still planning for the 
vears just ahead on a climb in capacity 
that’s on the moderate side. The largest 
capacity increases planned for 1959-62 
are in the chemicals and the paper and 
pulp industries (both 19%), electrical 
machinery (16%), and nonferrous met- 
als (15%). At the low end are petro- 
leum refining companies, which plan 
only a 1% increase in 1959 and an- 
other 1% by the end of 1962. 
¢ Job Puzzle—The manufacturing com- 
panies surveyed don’t expect employ- 
ment to rise nearly so much as sales. 
The average increase in jobs expected 
this year is only 3% over 1958—one- 
third of the percentage gain looked for 
in sales. And the increase in jobs ex- 
pected between 1959 and 1962 is only 
§%—against 18% expected for sales. 

This result of the survey is likely to 
stir up some controversy over just what 
it means. Labor unions in manufactur- 
ing, concerned about still high rates of 
unemployment and a fast-growing la- 
bor force, are likely to view the 
McGraw-Hill finding as evidence of a 
chronic tendency of the economy to- 
ward unemployment—one that may per- 
sist for a few years after Secy. of Labor 
Mitchell either has or has not eaten his 
hat on the steps of the Labor Dept. in 
October (as he promised to do unless 
unemployment gets down by then to 
3-million). 

But employers—and others who see 
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rising productivity as the main stimulus 
of national economic growth—will see 
something different. ‘They will greet the 
McGraw-Hill finding as evidence that 
the U.S. economy has broken through 
to a*new growth rate, and as a result of 
it, a faster gain in individual welfare and 
national economic power. 

There are some missing elements in 
the puzzle: How fast will the labor 
force really grow? Will there be a swing 
toward shorter hours? How fast will em- 
ployment grow in nonmanufacturing 
industries—in other words, will a growth 
in jobs outside manufacturing absorb 
surplus labor within manufacturing? 

And if these fast productivity gains 
are really forthcoming, what will be 
their effect on company earnings—and 
workers’ incomes? Will it push these up 
so much that the boost in consumer and 
investment demand will go beyond pres- 
ent expectations, pull production up. 
faster than now expected, shrink unem- 
ployment to prerecession levels? 


Ill. More for Modernizing 


But whether the fast-climbing_pro- 
ductivity produces pain, jobs, or—in dif- 
ferent quarters—both, there is no doubt 
that what U.S. industry wants to buy 
is modernization. . 

Manufacturing companies this year 
are going to spend more money to mod- 
ernize their production facilities than 
in any previous year—even 1957, the 
record year for total capital spending. 
In 1959 and then in 1960-62 manu- 
facturing companies expect to devote 
65% of their capital outlays to moderni- 
zation. That’s the highest proportion 
reported for this purpose in a McGraw- 
Hill survey since 1950. 

A special survey last summer by the 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics came 
up with a figure of $35-billion as the 
amount it would cost to replace all the 
facilities that manufacturing companies 
then considered obsolete. According to 
the new survey, manufacturers plan to 
mop up about $27-billion of that re- 
placement job in the next four years. 
¢ Scientific Spur—But whether a greater 
drive for expansion lends extra power 
to the currently rising capital spending 
curve or not, the current investment 
surge has one special characteristic—the 
heavy impetus that scientific and tech- 
nological progress is putting behind it. 
This shows up in the modernization 





REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Readers wishing to obtain the 
complete 12th Annual Capital 
Spending Survey, 1959-62, can do 
so by writing to the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Research and Development 
Spending Rises Steadily.. . 


INDUSTRY 


Primary Metals .....+.++e0002$ 


Machinery ......cccccccess 


Electrical Equipment ........+- 


Aircraft and Parts .......+e0. 


Fabricated Metals & Ordnance. 
Professional & Scientific Instr... 


Chemical & Allied Products . 
Paper & Allied Products .... 


Rubber Products .......0-+ 
Stone, Clay & Glass ........ 
Petroleum Products ........ 
Food & Kindred Products ... 


Textile Mill Prod. & Apparel . 
Other Manufacturing (1) ... 
ALL MANUFACTURING ..... 


. 


Nonmanvufacturing Industries .. 
ALL INDUSTRIES ........+. 


(1) Includes autos, tobacco, lumber and wood products, furniture, printing and publishing, trans- 
portation equipment other than aircraft and autos, and miscellaneous manufacturing industries, 
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(Millions of Dollars) 


605.4 
8,037.7 
199.1 
324.5 


894.6 
7,817.5 
8,180.8 


117.0 $ 133.4 


653.8 
1,636.6 


3,341.5 


215.0 
637.6 
57.0 
94.5 
78.6 
295.5 
100.1 


33.3 
1,019.8 
8,650.4 

399.6 
9,050.0 


1962 
$ 154.7 
778.0 
2,176.7 
3,675.7 


253.7 
435.1 
752.4 

71.3 


111.5 

91.2 
328.0 
119.1 


37.0 
1,193.2 
10,177.6 
431.6 
10,609.2 
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drive—and just as dramatically in the 
rising tide of research and development 
spending. Every industry is on a rising 
R&D trend. 

Biggest R&D spenders, of course, are 
those most heavily involved in defense 


business. In the next four vears, the 
aircraft industry and electrical equip- 
ment together will account for 52% of 
the total R&D work. But the wave is 
reaching all industries, and it’s still far 
from its crest. 


More Emphasis on 
Modernization... 


Percent of Capital 


Spending Planned for: 1958 1959 1960-1962 
REPLACE- REPLAC REPLACE- 
MENT & MENT & MENT & 
MODERNI- MODERN MODERNI- 
INDUSTRY EXPANSION ZATION | N TATION EXPANSION ZATION 
ee 55% 45% 24 7é 16% 84% 
Nonferrous Metals ..... 77 23 63 37 52 48 
PE cbc eacen ews 25 75 32 68 25 75 
Electrical Machinery .... 49 51 42 58 41 59 
Autos & Trucks ........ 14 86 90 16 84 
Transportation Eq’pt. ... 27 73 34 66 30 70 
(Aircraft, Ships, R.R. Eq’ pt.) 
Other Metalworking .... 30 70 ’ 63 35 65 
TL 6s. a weird 72 28 61 39 62 38 
Paper &Pulp...... oven MN 59 +1 59 38 62 
ay a di weciawdee wre 4 63 + 86 38 62 
Stone, Clay & Glass ..... 60 40 48 52 as 51 
Petroleum Refining ..... 16 84 4 86 12 88 
Food & Beverages ...... 37 63 23 77 28 72 
ME ths ceean es ino oe 82 33 67 29 71 
Miscellaneous Mfg. .... 54 46 65 43 57 
ALL MANUFACTURING. 44 56 35 65 35 65 


- «» Means More Spending in 
Older Industrial Regions 


Middle Atlantic 1958-18. 





New England 


1958—7% 
1959— 20% wee-78 
| North 
; °o 
West Aces 
- ro Central. 
e : 1958-33% f | 
1959 — 13% — 1959300 | ‘ 


South 
’ Atlantic 







j 
| ~ South / 1958 =14% 
1958—17%-{  vaacitthaten 
1959 — 13% / : 
Regional Percentage Shores 
of Total Capital Spending, 
1958 and 1959, for all manufacturing cat 
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Space 


EBATE Over management of the U.S. 
D space program continued to spout 
this week, but two important events 
distracted public attention for the mo- 
ment from words to deeds: 

e On the military side of space 
research, the Air Force successfully 
launched Discoverer II into a_ polar 
orbit. ‘This satellite, rigged to be con- 
trolled from earth, toted equipment 
for an experiment in recovering some 
of the gear shot into space with it. 

e On the civilian side, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Space Adminis- 
tration unveiled the most detailed out- 
line yet of its plans for probing the 
heavens. The schedule made clear 
NASA’s goals for the next two years. 
Included in the announcement was a 
prototype design for a paddle-whecled 
satellite to be fired at Venus, perhaps 
early in June (picture, right). 
¢ More Muscle—Discoverer II's firing 
was the second in a series that the 
Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency expects to continue through 
1959 on a monthly timetable. Launched 
from California’s Vandenberg Air Force 
Base last Monday, it was the most so- 
phisticated package the U. S. has vet 
sent into space. 

The most significant aspect of this 
Discoverer was that the liquid fuel 
burned in its second-stage engine gave 
it the muscle to carry 300 Ib. more than 
it would have been able to on another 
diet. This is just about the margin 
that would make it possible to haul a 
monkey or a television scanning camera 
up into orbit. 

The fuel, unsymmetrical dimethyl 
hydrazine, had been burned before in 
the Vanguard second-stage engine but 
never before in the power plant made 
by Bell Aircraft for the second stage 
of the Discoverer. This second stage, 
weighing 1,600 lb., went into orbit as 
a unit, toting a maze of electronic de- 
vices including a brand-new type of 
inertial guidance system, a computer, 
and an infrared horizon scanner. 
¢ Hitch in Timing—For the first stage, 
the Air Force and ARPA selected a 
Thor intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile, which apparently worked perfectly. 
It sent Discoverer into an orbit passing 
over both poles and varying from 152 
mi. to 220 mi. above the earth—precisely 
the type of orbit best suited to enable 
scanning equipment to survey the en- 
tire surface of the globe. 

During its first 17 circuits of the 
earth, Discoverer’s instruments reported 
back more than 100 different kinds of 
scientific data. Some of it dealt with the 
behavior of the engines and guidance 
system. Some described the environ- 
ment through which the satellite was 
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Team Sets Itself a Busy Schedule 


@ National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration reveals 
elaborate plans. 


@ Two-year timetable includes 
satellites, deep space probes, 
small sounding rockets. 


@ Meantime, Air Force suc- 
cessfully fires a Discoverer sat- 
ellite, the most sophisticated 
yet, into polar orbit. 


@ Among them will be a Venus- 
bound satellite with “paddle 
wheels” to convert solar energy 
into power to run radios and 
instruments (picture, right). 


traveling. Still other data had to do 
with releasing the capsule Discoverer 
carried for the experiment in recovery. 
The capsule was ejected according to 
plan, but because of an error in timing, 
aircraft and supporting naval vessels did 
not attempt to catch it as intended. 

« NASA’s Aspirations—Over the next 
two years, NASA plans an impressive 
schedule of scientific satellites, space 
probes, and small sounding rockets of 
its own. In 1959 alone, for example, 
the program includes eight tries at 
o1bitting satellites and two at penetrat- 
ing deep into space; next year there will 
be at least six satellite attempts and four 
launchings into distant space. Through 
these efforts, NASA hopes to assemble 
vital information on all sorts of space 
subjects. 

For instance, two more Vanguard 
satellites will be shot in order to survey 
characteristics of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Last Monday’s unsuccessful 
Vanguard launching, intended to put 
iwo satellites into orbit at once, would 
have reported on the earth’s magnetic 
field and on the resistance encountered 
by moving objects even in the virtual 
vacuum of high altitudes. Some 200 
sounding rockets will also explore the 
carth’s surroundings. 

The atmosphere of the planets Venus 
and Mars will be examined by other 
probes. Though Venus and Mars are 
farther away than the moon, it may 
be easier to fire a probe into their atmos- 
phere because they present a much 
larger target. On the other hand, 
Venus’ cloud cover will make precise 
navigation most difficult. 
¢ Other Topics—Five more earth satel- 
lite shots, one deep space probe, and 
seven sounding rockets wili blast off with 
the assignment of charting the iono- 
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sphere—the clectrically-charged band of 
atmosphere that surrounds the carth. 
The intensity of the charge varies, and 
the object of the studies will be to find 
out just how. 

Over the next 18 months, another 
program will delve into the antics of 
the energy-carrying particles found in 
space—such as cosmic rays, particles 
producing auroral displays, and particles 
in the Van Allen radiation belts. Four 
satellites, three space shots, and 12 
sounding rockets will be launched for 
the purpose. 

The magnetic fields in space will be 
investigated in a series of shots: two 
satellites to inspect the currents of mag- 
netic storms, a polar satellite to map 
the earth’s magnetic field, a probe to 
explore the magnetic fields of both 
the earth and the moon, some 30 sound- 
ing rockets to study magnetic currents 
in the ionosphere, and two satellites 
to look into Venus’ magnetic field and 
the way earth’s fields are distorted. 
¢ Telescope Aloft-NASA intends to 
assist astronomers by launching sound- 
ing rockets in the near future to look 
into ultraviolet rays, gamma rays, and 
X-rays in space. The agency also hopes 
eventually to capture meteors and 
meteorites for analysis. This would be 
done by sending a series of satellites into 
areas meteorites were showering, on the 
chance that one of them would imbed 
itself in the skin of one of the baby 
moons, which might then be recovered. 
Within a year or two, NASA wants to 
put a telescope into orbit on a satellite. 

Another program calls for satellites 
to measure the heat transmitted to the 
earth from the sun and reflected back 
into space. 

Looking five to six years ahead, NASA 


foresces a satellite launched in such a 
way as always to be above the same spot 
on earth so that it could be used as a 
communications relay station. Within 
10 years, NASA expects a network of 
meteorological satellites to provide pre 
cise forecasts of the weather. 

e Varied Vehicles—lor this claborat« 
list of space shots, NASA will use a 
variety of hardware. For example, in 
firing toward Venus and Mars and even 
tually trying to orbit and land on them 
the scientists will mobilize these and 
other different vehicles: 

¢ Thor-Able, consisting of a Thor 
IRBM and Vanguard second and third 
stages, for a 50-lb. payload. 

e Atlas-Able, similar to ‘Thor-Able 
except that the first stage is an Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile, for 
200-lb. payload. 

e Vega, composed of an Atla 
ICBM for the first stage and a Vanguat 
first stage for the second, for payload 
ranging from 260 to 1,300 lb., depend 
ing on the assignment. Later versions 
of Vega will be souped up by addition 
of a third stage with a 6,000-Ib.-thrust 
engine being developed by Jet Propul 
sion Laboratories. 

¢ Juno V, made up of the Jupite: 
IRBM and a series of Sergeant solid 
propellant rocket engines, for loads of 
900 to 15,000 Ib. 

e Nova, consisting of up to five 
stages, according to the mission. First 
would come a cluster of four singl 
chamber engines with 1.5-million Ib 
thrust each, now under development at 
Rocketdyne. The second stage would 
be one of these same engines; the third 
and fourth would be a new engine fucled 
with liquid oxygen and hydrogen, and 
the fifth would be a storable liquid-fuel 
engine, in which the fuel is prepackaged 
in much the same way as an ink cart 
ridge in a ballpoint pen. 

Eventually, the Juno V might tak« 
part in a deep probe aimed toward the 
sun or shot to pass close to Jupiter 
e Moonbound—Some of the same 
vehicles will go into service in shots at 
the moon. In addition, the moon 
rockets will include the still-secret Thor 
Delta and the Centaur, which will com- 
bine a modified Atlas, a 15,000-lb.- 
thrust liquid oxygen and _ hydrogen 
engine under development by Pratt & 
Whitney and Convair, and a storable 
liquid-fuel engine producing at least 
6,000 Ib. of thrust. 

The moon program calls for both 
“hard” and “soft” landings. In the 
former, the vehicle will hit the moon’s 
surface at full speed and presumably be 
destroyed; in the latter, retro-rockets 
will be used to slow it sufficiently to 
land instruments intact. 
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UTILITY POLE is typical load for new 
Sikorsky S-60 Flying Crane. It can lift still 
heavier objects, up to 6 tons. 


BUSINESS END of helicopter’s hoist is this 
grab at end of a cable operated by electro- 
hydraulic mechanism controlled by the pilot. 





Flying Crane Struts Its Stuff 


New Sikorsky helicopter is built 
specifically for carrying heavy 
loads to inaccessible places for 
industry and for the military. 


The armed services and utility com- 
panies increasingly use helicopters to 
move loads that are otherwise awkward 
to handle in some situations. ‘This week 
(pictures), Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. in Stratford, 
Conn., demonstrated a giant helicopter 
built especially for this kind of hauling. 
It’s officially the S-60, unofficially “the 
Flying Crane.” 

The S-60 can lift heavier loads than 
the ordinary helicopter—up to 6 tons. 
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(Craft capable of lifting 50 tons are 
on the drawingboards, according to Si- 
korsky.) It can tote a capacity load as 
far as 100 mi. in slightly under an hour. 
It can pull like an aerial locomotive- 
one suggested use is to tow distressed 
yachts and small ships into port. 

¢ Crane Operator—Perhaps the S-60’s 
biggest selling point is its cockpit ar- 
rangement, designed from the view- 
point of a crane operator. 

One difficulty with present helicop- 
ters as load lifters is the pilot’s inability 
to see what’s happening behind and 
below him as the cargo is taken up. 
The S-60’s cockpit is designed to give 
the pilot an unobstructed view and pro- 
vides him with a swivel seat and con- 
trols he can operate while facing either 


to the front or back of the helicopter. 
¢ Still Costly—The Flying Crane’s 
greatest drawback at the moment is its 
price tag, about $750,000 with hoisting 
mechanism and two 2,100-hp. piston 
engines. The more powerful versions, 
with gas turbines, will cost even more. 

However, Sikorsky officials are sure 
that the overriding consideration for 
many industrial users, as well as for the 
armed forces, will be the Flying Crane’s 
ability to deliver cargo in hours to. in- 
accessible areas where it might take 
months to blaze even the roughest 
trail. This capability can’t otherwise be 
bought at any price, Sikorsky men point 
out. 

Besides, they say, as more S-60s are 
sold, the unit price will drop. 
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What Dulles Successor Inherits 


@ The new Secretary of State takes office in one of 
the most crucial periods in East-West relations. 


@ His first big problem is Russia’s threat to turn over 
East Germany to Communist puppets. 


@ The Soviets are probing at Western unity. 


@ And discord—particularly between West Germany 
and Britain—is hanging over the Allied camp. 


John Foster Dulles, the man who has 
been the author and symbol of United 
States foreign policy for over half a 
decade, resigned as Secretary of State 
this week. 

His decision, put off from week to 
week for more than two months while 
he fought doggedly against cancer of 
the abdomen, came within hours after 
a panel of distinguished physicians re- 
vealed at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington that the cancer had spread 
to Dulles’ neck. 
¢ Change in Command—At midweck, 
the President still had not appointed a 
successor. This came as a surprise, even 
a shock, to Administration officials. 
They had been certain for several weeks 
that the choice would be Acting Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter, former 
governor of Massachusetts. Officials 
at the State Dept. even had _be- 
lieved that Herter’s appointment would 
be announced simultaneously with 
Dulles’ resignation. There was some 
criticism in Washington that the ap- 
parent hesitation over the appointment 
of a successor would weaken the pres- 
tige of the man Eisenhower eventually 
named—particularly if it were Herter. 


The Inheritance 


The change in command at the State 
Dept. comes at a time of change and 
crisis in international affairs. ‘This added 
extra poignancy and drama to the res- 
ignation of the tough old man who al- 
most single handedly has piloted the 
U.S. and the free world through crisis 
after crisis. 

The challenge now facing Dulles’ 
successor hardly could be more difficult 
and dangerous. 

Tough, cocky, shrewd Nikita Khrush- 
chev is relentlessly probing Western 
unity and courage at its most exposed 
nerve center—West Berlin, the Western 
garrisoned island of freedom more than 
100 miles behind the Iron Curtain. He 
is threatening to turn over to his East 
German puppets control over Western 
access to the city. Carried to its ex- 
treme, this could face the West with 
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the alternative of granting the East Ger- 
mans some measure of recognition— 
which would tend to perpetuate the di- 
vision of Germany and Soviet control 
over Eastern Europe—or of keeping 
land, water, and air routes to Berlin 
open by force, which would risk nuclear 
War. 

Probably Khrushchev is merely prab- 
ing for Western weakness, will agree to 
some acceptable compromise if the 
Western Allies stand firmly on their 
rights. But no one can be sure how 
close to the edge of war he will push 
the world. And the Western unity, es 
sential to discourage Khrushchev, has 
yet to be forged. 
¢ Allied Disunity—The Western Al- 
liance is still divided. The British and 
the West Germans have been bicker- 
ing bitterly. Ostensibly, the friction is 
over Allied policy toward the Berlin 
crisis, but it reflects deeper fears in 
both countries: British fear of revived 
German economic might which is chal- 
lenging vital British export trade; Ger- 
man fear that Whitehall is reverting 
to its traditional policy of playing upon 
political divisions in Europe. 

The British had expected that the 
Germans would support their efforts to 
associate themselves with the Common 
Market without joining it. Instead, the 
Germans sided with the French to ex- 
clude Britain from the Common Mar- 
ket on any but all of nothing terms. 
Bonn, and particularly Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, is fearful that the British 
are seeking to make concessions to 
Khrushchev in Berlin at Germany’s ex- 
pense, perhaps in the hope of increasing 
trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Pres. de Gaulle, too, continues to 
create uncertainty about the direction 
of French policy. He is dedicated to 
following a more independent and na- 
tionalistic line both within Europe and 
the Atlantic Alliance. That is bound 
to cause friction. 
¢ Critical Time—All this uncertainty 
will challenge the new Secretary of State 
directly and massively. Washington’s 
role, ever since World War II left the 
U.S. in the center of the world stage, 


has been that of the pacesetter and the 
peacemaker for the West. 

The challenge comes at a time, too, 
when support is weakening in Congress 
for the internationalist policy line set 
after the war, notably for liberal foreign 
aid and trade programs that are the 
main tools of foreign policy. 
¢ Urgency—The major challenges—Al- 
lied disunity and Soviet probing— will 
have to be met head on within the 
next few weeks. 

On Apr. 29, the Big Four Western 
foreign ministers meet in Paris to try 
once again to form ranks in a common 
approach to the Berlin crisis. ‘Thirteen 
days later, the foreign ministers of the 
U.S., Britain, and France are scheduled 
to confront Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko at Geneva to prepare 
the ground for a Big Four summit con 
ference this summer. Both meetings wil! 
be crucial. For the degree of Allied 
unity forged at the first will be decisive 
in determining how risky a game the 
Soviets will play in the East-West nego 
tiations. 

The sheer immediacy of these critical 
negotiations and their complexity mak« 
it virtually certain that Herter will con- 
tinue to play a key role in them in orde1 
to assure continuity of policy. 
¢ Gaping Seams—There is no doubt 
that Dulles’ retirement will leave an 
awkward gap at the conference tables. 
Dulles in fact already has been sore}; 
missed in Allied councils. 

Early in February, already racked 
with pain, he made a whirlwind tour of 
London, Paris, and Bonn to try to 
hammer out a common Allied position 
before going to the hospital. He 
thought he had succeeded in getting 
Allied agreement on a firm but flexible 
negotiating position, involving som¢ 
daring shifts in earlier Allied positions 
on the German problem. 

But in subsequent consultations, the 
seams of Allied unity gaped open again 
more widely than before. This cannot 
fairly be blamed upon Herter. With 
the responsibility but without the au- 
thority of Secretary of State, he hardly 
could be expected to develop the force- 
ful leadership that Dulles wielded in 
earlier crises. 


One of a Kind 


Dulles’ formidable prestige, however, 
did not rest entirely upon the power of 
his office. It was the product of his own 
extraordinarily strong character. And 
it is hardly likely any successor, how- 
ever wise or able, will be able to con- 
duct U.S. foreign policy in the same 
way Dulles did. 

“Dulles didn’t make U.S. foreign 
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policy; he was policy,” one of his close 
associates said this week. 

¢ Firm Tactics—Dulles’ conduct of his 
ofice was unique in many respects, re- 
flecting the unique qualities of the man 
himself, which have achieved an almost 
legendary status around Washington. 

He was autocratic as Secretary of 
State. He made it clear from the be- 
ginning that he and he alone was for- 
mulating and executing foreign policy. 

Probably no Secretary of State in his- 
tory has enjoved so fully the confidence 
and support of the President. This 
went to the point of frank dependence 
upon Dulles in foreign policy questions. 

He was tough on his subordinates, 
driving them to the limit of physical 
endurance, but often leaving them with 
the frustrated feeling that their views 
were being brushed aside. This was a 
deliberate tactic. 

“Dulles had no respect for any opin- 
ions, no matter how persuasive in them- 
selves, whose author wasn’t prepared 
to defend them at least two or three 
times under heavy and often brutal 
criticism.” 
¢ Politically Shrewd—Dulles didn’t hesi- 
tate to cut down his rivals, anyone who 
seriously challenged his conduct of 
foreign policy. The most obvious victim 
was Harold Stassen, who differed with 
Dulles on foreign aid and disarmament 
policy. He was kicked upstairs and then 
out of the Administration. Yet Dulles 
handled himself shrewdly in the politi- 
cally most vulnerable job in Washing- 
ton. 

His legalistic turn of mind made him 
in adroit diplomatic tactician when 
dealing with Western statesmen used to 
operating within a framework of law, 
sometimes less so with non-Westerners. 
It also gave a conservative tone to poli- 
cies that often were more radical than 
they appeared to be. 
¢ Moral Crusader—One thing distin- 
guished Dulles more than any other as 
Secretary of State—his strong moral 
bent, which gave a special kind of as- 
surance to his conduct of foreign policy. 
His sense of religious mission was so 
frankly revealed, for a _hard-headed 
statesman, that he frequently was ac- 
cused of hypocrisy. But Dulles really 
sees the defense of the free world 
against Communism as a crusade against 
an evil force. He also has no doubt 
our Communist foes eventually will be 
undone or forced to reform by the in- 
humanity inherent in their system. 
¢ On His Own—Dulles’ successor will 
have to make his own way. A somewhat 
different concept and conduct of foreign 
policy will not necessarily be less effec- 
tive after the inevitable period of ad- 
justment. Soviet policy is not so reck- 
less nor Allied division so deep, that a 
temporary falter in U.S. leadership need 
be disastrous. 

Nobody in Washington is bold 
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enough this week to speculate in con- 
crete terms about the changes in U.S. 
foreign policy that could flow from the 
change in command. But the general 
feeling is that basic policy aims will 
remain the same, dictated by the im- 


personal forces of national interest. As 
for tactics, the betting is that a new 
man, lacking Dulles’ confidence and 
prestige, probably will tend to be less 
rather than more flexible in the immedi- 
ate coming struggle with Khrushchev. 


A Suitor for New York Subways 


Financier O. Roy Chalk says he’s a willing buyer for 
the sprawling, deficit-ridden New York transit system, but the 


city is not likely to take him up. 


No cause is so dear to the heart of 
a New York City politician as the cheap 
subway fare. Twice since World War 
II, nonetheless, growing deficits have 
forced increases—in 1948 from a nickel 
to a dime and in 1953 to 15¢. But fre- 
quent talk since then of going to 20¢ 
has met an indignant “no.” 

Of course, New York faces the same 
pressures—fewer passengers and higher 
costs—that have forced other cities to 
impose fares of 20¢ or even a quarter. 
New York’s solution has been to make 
the taxpayer subsidize the straphanger, 
by giving the city the job of making all 
capital outlays for the system. 

That means the semi-autonomous 
New York Transit Authority (BW— 
Aug.24'57,p78), which has been run- 
ning the system ever since the state 
legislature removed it from City Hall in 
1953, has had to worry only about 
meeting operating costs. On that basis, 
the authority ‘thas been able to keep the 
15¢ fare and for a while even to build 
up small surpluses. 
¢ New Troubles—The continued drop 
in the number of riders, however, caused 
an operating deficit in fiscal 1958, and 
this fiscal year the system is running at 
a deficit again. The authority has man- 
aged to wangle some help on operating 
costs from the city—$11l-million to 
subsidize the nickel fare for school 
children. And it’s asking for more— 
$7-million for policing the subways. 
But the chances for city aid are running 
out, and with a new labor contract com- 
ing up next fall, the breakthrough to 
20¢ seems more likely than ever. 

At the same time, the city has be- 
come increasingly stingy with capital 
outlays for transit. It has had to weigh 
the need for new rolling stock and 
modernization of stations—to say no- 
thing of new lines—against the need for 
new schools, streets, and such. This 
year, it’s spending the last of a $500- 
million subway bond issue that was out- 
side the city’s debt limit. From now 
on, there will be even less money to 
spend. 
¢ Power for Sale—Against this back- 
ground, the city’s Board of Estimate 
recently agreed to sell the subway sys- 
tem’s three power plants despite politi- 


cal pressure against the deal. Consoli- 
dated Edison contracted, subject to a 
forthcoming auction, to buy the plants 
for $126-million and thus relieve the 
city of some of its capital outlays for 
transit. 

‘The auction, it was believed, would 

be little more than a formality, since 
nobody else was expected to bid. 
e Chalk Talks—Last December, how- 
ever, Charles L. Patterson, chairman of 
the Transit Authority, was a fellow guest 
at a cocktail party with O. Roy Chalk, 
president of Trans Caribbean Airways 
and D. C. Transit System in the na- 
tion’s capital (BW —Oct.18'58,p163). 
Over a drink, Chalk expressed an in- 
terest in bidding for the power plants. 
“I thought you would buy the whole 
system,” Patterson replied in _ jest. 
Chalk’s answer: “Why not?” 

Chalk says he had heard so much 

praise of the Moscow subways from 
friends back from visits to Russia that 
he decided he could make New York’s 
the most beautiful in the world. He 
thought it over and—along with some 
unidentified backers—made what Patter- 
son felt was a serious offer. Then Pat- 
terson introduced him to Mayor Robert 
Wagner. When the mayor reported 
Chalk’s overtures to the Board of Esti- 
mate, the immediate reaction, accord- 
ing to an insider, was to ask: “Is the 
guy nuts?” 
e Almost Unprecedented—On the face 
of it, Chalk’s proposals do seem fan- 
tastic. Except for Phoenix, where a pri- 
vate individual bought the city’s system, 
there hasn’t been a sale of a publicly 
owned transit line to private owners for 
years. The trend has been in the other 
direction. 

If someone were interested in buying 
a public system, why would it be the 
most complicated operation in the 
country—one saddled with deficits and 
a sanctified 15¢ fare? Says Chalk: “To 
prove I can do things.” 

e The Terms—Last week, Chalk sub- 
mitted to Mayor Wagner the proposed 
terms for a 49-year franchise. Once 
these terms were settled, he would 
negotiate the price to be paid and what 
proportion would be in bonds and 
what, if any, in cash. So far, nothing 
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“I seldom use Long Distance” 





Successful sales managers know that the reg- 
ular use of Long Distance is one of their most 
effective tools in selling. 


With the help of Long Distance telephoning, 
you can fit more selling into every hour... keep 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (dA) 
















“| always use Long Distance 


on top of your customers’ needs . . . get through 
closed doors and talk to your prospects personally. 
You are in a good position to make direct sales. 


You can depend on it: Planned use of Long 
Distance adds extra sales—and at low cost. 


i LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 





has been said about price to be paid. 

Chalk says he believes firmly that 
“to make money is one way to keep 
score.” His terms should allow him 
to do that: 

¢ He wants to be allowed to make 
64% net profit after taxes on gross 
operating revenues. 

¢ He wants to retain the exemp- 
tion from all state and city taxes now 
enjoyed by the Transit Authority. 

¢ He wants to impose a 20¢ fare 
immediately. After two years, he wants 
permission to increase the fare over a 
three-year period in increments of 1¢ 
as costs rise—to a maximum of 25¢. 
\fter that, for the remaining 44 years, 
he would be allowed any fare needed 
to bring a 64% return. 

¢ He wants authority to engage in 
special charter or sightseeing services, 
as he has in Washington. 

¢ He wants to pay only 3% in- 
terest and 2% amortization on any 
bonds he issues to the city in payment 
for the system. 
e Alternatives—Chalk would assume 
$125-million of the city’s outstanding 
improvement contracts, as well as the 
responsibility for maintaining and _ re- 
placing rolling stock and properties. But 
he would want the city to build any 
completely new lines, provide a police 
force of 1,000, provide exclusive lanes 
for buses, pay the differential fare for 
school children, and provide 26 fringe- 
irca parking lots. 

No matter how he sweetens his offer, 
however, Chalk is likely to be rejected. 
I'he Board of Estimate has been cool. 
It has not vet thrown him down, but 
there is little question how it will de- 
cide. Whether the authority retains the 
system or whether Chalk gets it, a 
higher fare is inevitable unless the city 
agrees to subsidize subway operations. 

Under Chalk, fares would have 
to be higher not only to meet his 
profit but also federal income tax— 
which together would take 13% or so 
of the revenue. Moreover, while Chalk 
would relieve the city of $50-million 
vearly in capital outlays—and free the 
board from the nightmarish task of 
choosing between new schools and sub- 
wav cars—he would have to raise fares 
additionally to do it. 

In the face of this certain City Hall 
reaction—and Chalk said he expected 
“temporary” opposition—why did Chalk 
make the proposal at all? One common 
theory: The splash the offer has made 
could help him expand his real estate 
operations in New York. 
¢ Sure of Success—Chalk is confident 
that if he got it he could make a profit 
on the system. Partly, he would do it 
by payroll attrition—the same method 
by which the authority has sliced oper- 
ating costs $100-million since 1955. He 
thinks he could attract more riders by 
sprucing up subways and buses. 
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As evidence, Chalk proudly cites his 
record in Washington, where he took 
over an allegedly run-down transit sys- 
tem from Louis Wolfson in 1956. 
Since then, he has increased earnings, 
paid off debts, regained passengers, and 


improved service. Thanks to the air con- 
ditioning installed on some buses, he is 
something of a hero to riders. And Con- 
gress is hearing complaints that his suc- 
cessful sightseeing service is driving 
smaller operators out of business. 








These indicators at these 
levels... 

FRB industrial index* 147 
Personal income... . $368.6 
(in billions, annual rate)* 
Retail sales........ $17,692 
(in millions)* 
Construction....... $4,544 
(in millions)* 
Steel production. .... 11,567 
(thousand tons) 

* Seasonally adjusted 


have broken their established 
old highs .. . Mess 

146 Feb., 1957 

$365.4 Feb., 1959 

$17,605 Dec., 1958 

$4,539 Jan., 1959 

11,049 Oct., 1956 





The Indexes Break Records 


March figures confirm a 


speedup in business recovery, 


except for one fact: Unemployment stays high. Gains in hard- 
goods industries offer hope there, however. 


It’s official now. Business statistics 
for March, released this week, run up 
a list of new high levels (table) that 
confirm a further speedup in industrial 
recovery in that month. This spring- 
time spurt in factory work and con- 
struction brings hope to the jobless in 
the recession-hit industrial cities of 
the North (page 91). 

Strongest confirmation of recovery 
comes from a jump of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Industrial Production 
Index to a new high of 147. This 
key index had been worrisome in its 
laggard behavior through the winter. 
After a sustained rise of 15 points 
from last April’s low of 126 to Novem- 
ber’s 141, it had started edging up 
only one point a month. 
¢ Spreading to Durables—The break- 
through to a new record in March is 
heartening evidence that the business 
recovery is spreading into the heavy 
manufacturing industries, the sector of 
the economy that was hit hardest by 
the recession. It brightens employment 
prospects in areas that depend on ac- 
tivity in hardgoods. 

Spurred by buyers’ fears of a strike, 
steel set the pace in industrial output 
with a record-breaking 11.5-million in- 
got tons in March. This easily topped 
the old high set in October, 1956; it 
was 85% ahead of March, 1958. 

Other hardgoods industries such as 
autos, farm and construction machinery, 
appliances, electronics, and office ma- 
chinery helped to boost the FRB index, 


along with continued high production 
of nondurable goods. 

The construction index, too, reflected 
rosy business health. As a_ whole, 
March construction topped the previous 
high, posted last January, and ran 15% 
ahead of the previous March. Road- 
building continued to be a strong bol- 
stering factor, and private housing starts 
moved near a 1.4-million annual rate. 
¢ Plenty of Money—Dollar measures of 
March business matched the rise of 
physical output. They show there’s 
plenty of fuel for a further climb in 
business. 

Personal income remained 
throughout the recession, yet it rose 
$3-billion in March to set another all- 
time record, 6% ahead of March ’58. 

In March, too, consumers gave fur- 
ther evidence that they are in a readier 
spending mood. Easter shopping and 
improved auto sales boosted the retail 
sales total to still another new record. 
Seasonally adjusted, March sales topped 
last December’s record high and outran 
the previous March by fully 10%. 
¢ Still Below Capacity—Despite all the 
statistical evidence of the nation’s re- 
covery, one grim fact remains: Unem- 
ployment in March remained swollen 
at 4,362,000, arguing strongly that the 
economy was still operating well below 
capacity. 

Further employment gains, therefore, 
can come only if industry achieves far 
larger output than in the record-break- 
ing month of March. 
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Know your AIM*... Pittsburgh Plate Glass does... 
Packaging Lumber Speeds Unioading and Handling 


The Pittsburgh Piate Glass Company of Henryetta, Oklahoma, is now 
receiving shipments of packaged lumber in box cars. This new technique 
speeds materials handling and permits important economies from time of 
arrival to production line use. (Idea No. U1-19) 


The lumber is packaged at the mill, then loaded into box cars and braced by 
the interlace securement method, using heavy-duty Acme Steel Strapping. 
The shipment arrives at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in excellent 
condition, ready for fast unloading with mechanical handling equipment. 


Savings gained from mechanical unloading are further increased by production 
economies. Formerly, lumber sizes were manually selected for production use. 
Packaging the sizes of lumber in the sequence they will be used on the 
production line has eliminated manual handling. 





*Know your Acme idea Man. He wili work with you to help improve 
handling of your incoming supplies. Call him at your nearest Acme Steel 
office or write Dept. BGU-49, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


STEEL STRAPPING 








In Business 


Bartley Back in Solid Fuel Making 
As Head of New Rocket Company 


Charles E. Bartley is back in the rocket industry, after 
a swift career in which he founded Grand Central Rocket 
Co. in 1954, built it into a leading maker of solid propel- 
lants, and sold it last year to Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. for a reported $6-million. 

Bartley’s job is president of Rocket Power, Inc., a com- 
pany just set up to make solid fuels for moderate thrust 
rockets and missiles, starting with a planned $1]-million 
plant at Mesa, Ariz. 

Rocket Power is wholly owned subsidiary of Cabriel 
Co., Cleveland auto parts supplier, whose diversification 
program now offers a corporate roof wide enough to 
shelter the entire process of designing and building small 
rocket engines. 


Steel Productivity Dropped in ‘58, 


But Experience Points to New Rise 


Figures on labor productivity for 1958, released this 
week by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, seem likely to 
be cited in the coming steel negotiations. Steel is only 
one of a score of industries covered, but the statistics 
provide ammunition for both producers and union. 

In steel, the new count shows a drop of 6.6% in 
physical output per man-hour during last year’s recession. 
Since 1956, the index (based on 1947 as 100) has fallen 
from 130.4 to 122.3. However, over the entire 11 years 
in which BLS has kept count every year, there has been 
an average annual rise of 2%. 

No figures are available for 1959, but a sharp rise in 
steel productivity followed each of the two previous post- 
war recessions, as this summary shows: 


1948 100.4 1953 118.8 1957 128.9 
1949 102.8 1954 115.9 1958 122.3 
1950 111.9 1955 129.4 1959 ? 


BLS formerly issued productivity figures at 10-year 
intervals, shifting to the annual basis in 1947. 


Appeals Court Rejects FTC Price Charge 
Where Cuts Do Not Affect Competition 


This week, the U. S. Court of Appeals in Chicago 
handed down a ruling that could have far-reaching effect 
on a string of price discrimination cases brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission against various companies. 
The court set aside a FTC cease and desist order against 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and declared, in effect, that price 
discrimination does not exist where those who are charged 
different prices are not in competition. 

Anheuser-Busch in 1954 reduced beer prices in the St. 
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Louis market, without making similar reductions else- 
where, contending it was meeting local competition “in 
good faith.” But FTC charged illegal price discrimina- 
tion, holding that higher prices in other markets subsi- 
dized the St. Louis reductions. FTC later used the same 
argument against Pure Oil Co. Oil marketers termed 
potential effects of FTC action “catastrophic” (BW— 
Feb.28'59,p76). The present ruling upsets the FTC 
approach. 


AEC Yields a Bit to Democrats, 
Will Push Gas-Cooled Reactor 


The Atomic Energy Commission, striving to keep the 
peace with powerful Democrats on Capitol Hill, has 
promised to press the building of a 25,000-kw. gas-cooled 
reactor at Oak Ridge. 

AEC Chmn. John A. McCone told the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that a site for the reactor had 
been picked and that construction would start as soon 
as final Congressional clearance is received. 

Democrats on the Hill have strongly favored the gas- 
cooled reactor. Now they are expected to return AEC’s 
favor by approving a project it wants—a government- 
backed gas-cooled reactor of more advanced * design that 
has been proposed by Philadelphia Electric Co. and 52 
other utilities. 


Business Briefs 


After nearly a year, the federal government is unoffh- 
cially reported to have decided to leave it up to the states 
whether or not they bar foreign materials on the fed- 
erally aided highway program. But states that restrict 
imports—as a dozen do now—will have to abide by the 
Buy American Act, which stipulates that domestic goods 
be given a 6%-10% price preference, beyond which 
imports must be allowed to compete. 


The Colorado legislature this week eliminated federal 
income taxes as a deduction on the state corporate 
income tax. The ban, part of a $17-million tax package, 
makes Colorado the 21st state, among the 35 that tax 
corporate income, to allow no credit for the federal tax. 


Philadelphia this week extended for another six months 
its experimental subsidy to enable two commuter rail- 
roads to run more trains provided they cut fares (BW— 
Feb.21'59,p28). At the same time, a $100,000 subsidy 
was extended to the 11-mile city stretch of the Reading's 
Fox Chase line. Reading will add four roundtrips, and 
unlike the earlier deals, the city will collect the fares 
on the new trains. 


Those no-moving-parts thermoelectric generators are 
getting bigger. Westinghouse Electric Corp. has a Navy 
contract to design the largest yet, a 5-kw. job. In these 
devices, current is generated by maintaining a temperature 
gradient between certain types of materials. ‘The Navy 
contract will permit Westinghouse to find which are 
the best materials, and how best to use them. 
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NOW! TWO CONVENIENT SIZES... 
Large Economy Model at $635,000 * Handy Personal Model! at 98 


For the first time, you can now get the Fairchild F-27 — first American turbine- 
powered transport in service with airlines and corporations — in two (2) sizes. 
The Large Economy Model, priced to sell at only $635,000, gives you everything 
you’ve ever wanted in an airline or executive transport: 


300 m.p.h. speed... luxurious, roomy, stand-up cabin (40 seats for airlines, 
custom-designed flying office or cargo carrier for business) ... air conditioning 
... pressurization ... rapid simultaneous loading of passengers, cargo... sleek, 
modern design... unsurpassed short-field capability ... operating economy .. >» 
easy maintenance ... propjet power. 


The Handy Personal Model F-27, superbly styled by master model-maker Revell 
from authentic Fairchild blueprints, is yours at a rock bottom 98 cents at your 
local model dealer. The Fairchild insigne or decals of a number of the 13 airlines 
that have purchased the F-27 are available. Or you may prefer to decorate with 
insignia of 20 large corporations that have ordered the F-27. 


Whether you choose the Handy Personal Model at 98 cents, the Large Economy 


Model for only $634,999.02 more, or both for $635,000.98, you’ve got the best 
buy in aircraft today. 


Penny for penny, dollar for dollar, the F-27 is your best investment as a profit 
- making airliner, as an efficient, fast, far-ranging corporation transport. 


FAIRCHILD [-2/ 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION + HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 














Most modern of its kind... 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
New Atlanta Plant 





Architects and Engineers General Contractor Mechanical Contractor 


Robert and Company George A. Fuller Company, Standard Engineering 


Associates, Atlanta, Ga, Altanta, Ga. Company of Washington, D.C. 


JENKINS VALVES control 
important service lines 


DESIGNED to be the most modern glass container plant in the world, 
covering 619,000 square feet and highly automated, this new Owens- 
Illinois plant can produce millions of glass containers annually. 

In the glass manufacturing operations trouble-free service piping 
lines are an essential. Cooling operations require a flow of recirculated 
water equal to 2-million gallons per day. The furnaces consume about 
3-million cubic feet of natural gas per day. 

The fact that Jenkins Valves, in large numbers, are used to control 
water, gas, steam, compressed air and air conditioning lines in this new 
plant will not surprise most experienced architects, engineers and con- 
tractors. For nearly a century, “JENKINS” has been a common specifi- 
cation to assure maximum reliability. 

It will pay you to have this important assurance when you specify or 
install valves . . . especially since Jenkins Valves cost no more. Jenkins 
Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 









Some of the many Jenkins Bronze and Iron 
Valves which control the complex service 
piping system in the Owens-Illinois plant. 


JENKINS 
VALVES © 
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SERVICE 


The Democratic Congress doesn’t know what to do. 


Here’s why: Business is on the upgrade. Employment figures are 
rising. Unemployment figures are declining. Nearly everyone agrees 
that a new boom is in the making—a boom that will run through 1960, the 
next national election year. So the Democrats are over a barrel. 


The party’s earlier plans are of little use. After their November sweep 
of House and Senate, the Democrats came into Washington with many 
big plans, mostly based on spending for recovery and jobs. 


Now they hesitate. The January rush to spend has given way to a 
moderate “let’s watch and see” position. The plain fact is that even 
many of the big spenders, fresh back in Washington after a long Easter 
recess with the voters, are having some second thoughts. What they now 
realize (page 91) is that unemployment is spotty—a local, not a national, 
problem. And they have also heard lots of talk to the effect that “we can 
get along, if there’s no big new inflation.” 


The prospect is for major compromises on spending. 


Federal money for airport construction will be held down. The final 
bill that goes to Pres. Eisenhower will be well under the $465-million the 
Senate voted back in the winter. It will still be over the $200-million Eisen- 
hower asked. But the point is that the Democrats are backing off. 


Federal aid for homebuilding and buying is in the same category. 
The showdown in Congress is some weeks off. But there’s little prospect 
that the Democratic Congress will confront Eisenhower with the huge 
program that was popular in Congress two months ago. 


It’s a planned trimming by the Democrats. It will show up later in 
other politically slanted legislation—aid to depressed areas, aid to farmers, 
aid to the unemployed, etc. You will also see this in defense. The big 
push to outdo Eisenhower’s recommendations for the armed services is 
losing momentum. The political aim still is to be a little more open- 
handed in spending than Eisenhower is. But there’s much less zest for 
plans that would invite sure vetoes—vetoes that would stick. 


Union bosses are mad. They poured millions into last year’s elections 
for House and Senate. It’s a fact that most of the new Democrats in both 
houses received labor money in their campaigns. 


Now the labor leaders aren’t getting what they want. 


A hike in the minimum wage, now $1 per hour, is unlikely. And there’s 
no assurance that minimum wage coverage will be extended. 


The proposed labor reform law may well go beyond what the unions 
are supporting—may put some new restrictions on union bosses. 


The Senate’s labor investigation will go on. Union leaders had hoped 
their support for the Democrats would end the Senate’s McClellan investiga- 
tion of union-sponsored rackets. But it hasn’t—and it won’t. 


A leading Congressional Democrat describes it this way: 
“The unions have succeeded in putting their name plate on our collar. 
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But what the union leaders are finding out is that their name on a collar 
doesn’t necessarily mean that they hold the leash.” 


Eisenhower has a real problem in filling jobs. His term is up after 
next year’s elections. He can’t run again. 


Two-year assignments find few takers. Eisenhower now knows this. 
You can see it in the shifting of jobs. 


The resort is to promotion of No. 2 men and to appointment of defeated 
congressmen. 


Look at what defeated congressmen are getting: 


Ex-Sen. Barrett of Wyoming is in Agriculture as general counsel. Ohio’s 
defeated Dennison is a consultant on the Civil Rights Commission; Indiana’s 
Wilson is in the Federal Housing Administration. 


The Democrats aren’t making things any easier. They are dragging 
their heels on confirming appointments, perhaps hoping to make bargaining 
points out of them. Examples: 


Potter Stewart, named to the Supreme Court, is taking a real heckling. 
He will be confirmed, but he will be embarrassed first, by Southerners. 


Commerce Secy. Lewis Strauss also will be confirmed eventually. But 
first he will take a beating in Democratic-run hearings. The former AEC 
boss will have to explain the Dixon-Yates contract, along with his attitude 
toward TVA and other government-financed operations. 


But the inability to get manpower goes much further. When Eisen- 
hower first came in, businessmen were eager to take on top jobs. But in 
the tail end of his Administration, the President finds it hard to bring in 
new men at the top. In addition to using ex-GOP congressmen, he has to 
promote “from within.” He will get a lot of good men this way, but mostly 
they are not politically important men. 


Take the Pentagon, for example. Secy. Neil McElroy will leave next 
summer. Deputy Secy. Quarles probably will be promoted. 


Federal Trade Chmn. John W. Gwynne is resigning. The new chair- 
man will be GOP Commissioner Edward T. Tait or Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson, former GOP governor of South Dakota. Earl Kintner, FTC 
general counsel, may get the one-year remainder of Gwynne’s term. 


Antitrust chief Victor Hansen is leaving. No. 2 man Robert A. Bicks 
is a candidate for the job but his youthfulness—he’s only 32—may be held 
against him. 


Eisenhower is shouldering a bigger and bigger load. 


To date, he carries it well and is making a better impression than he 
did some time back. Sherman Adams used to keep people and problems 
from him where possible. Now the White House staff is giving him more 
information, and more problems, than before. Ever since Dulles fell 
sick, Eisenhower has taken on more authority on foreign policy. 
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Glass adds a new dimension 


This is the New York City office of 
the famed industrial design firm Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates. 

Note how men who work with 
color, shape, and space have deftly 
combined these elements to create the 
right kind of atmosphere. 

Then note the lighting, and the 
panels in the ceiling. These are Alba- 
lite panels, made by Corning. Alba- 
lite is an opal glass. It provides a 
pleasantly high level of diffused il- 
lumination, the kind that helps set the 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS 


mood for more efficient work. 

Glass by Corning was picked for 
this task because only glass can be en- 
gineered to give you precise control 
over intensity, glare, direction, and 
color. And, glass looks good because 
it adds texture; lasts because it won't 
warp, fade, or discolor. 

Lighting glassware is only one way 
in which glass can be engineered to 
solve specific problems—from hermeti- 
cally sealed capacitors to sparkling 
heat resistant cooking ware, from 


laboratory glassware to eyeglass le! 
blanks, from radiation shielding 
dows to corrosion-resistant piping. 
For a look at the many ways glass 
is solving problems in every industry 
and business, write for “This Is Glass 
Or for specific information on lighti 
glassware, send for “Commercia 
Lighting Application Guide.” Writ 
to 46 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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can learn from Nature 


Nature couldn’t thrive without cross-pollination. 


Neither can business. 


The cross-pollination of ideas in business is per- 
formed by knowledgeable men,who frequently carry over a 
fertile suggestion from one industry to another. 


That’s why a lot of business men like to talk over 
their problems with our officers at the Continental. 


They know us as more than “‘just a place to borrow 


money.” It is also a place where ideas take seed. 

Since practically every business problem is a 
financial problem, we have had to become familiar with 
the problems of practically every business under the sun. 


In addition to what we know about your business, 
its needs and its problems, we can also draw upon more 
than a century of banking experience to bring you that 
plus which makes decision-making easier and more fruitful. 


Couldn’t your company profit from such a wealth 
of experience? 


We'd be happy to share it with you at any time. 





.. well named, 
the “Continental” 


CONTINENTAL JUCDON OS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets. 











Member F, D. 1. C, 





The old idea that lubrication is just mainte- 
nance routine is breaking up like old-type 
grease under the speaker’s gavel. 

Here at the Texaco Research Center in 
3eacon, N. Y.—largest such facility—Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers learn the latest in 
lubricant technology and how to apply it as 
a major factor in cost control. 


Thus, they can help your maintenance, 
production and purchasing people apply the 
principles of Organized Lubrication to 
reduce your costs. 

Send for our book: “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
cation.” The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-90. 


organized 


lubrication 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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Tension Builds U 


Pre-negotiation steel maneuvers, 
rubber strike, more frequent 
picket line clashes all point to 
a rough bargaining year. 


Tough talk about wages and prices 
in the steel industry, the first major 
strike of 1959 (in the rubber industry), 
and more action on picket lines (pic- 
tures) marked a growing tenseness in 
labor-management relations during the 
past 10 days. There was a reason: 
Contract bargaining is now picking up 
in breadth and importance, and taut 
lines are being drawn by employers and 
unions. 
¢ More Pressure—The economic influ- 
ences of the fourth quarter of 1958 
carried over into the first three months 
of this year. According to fhe Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., a reporting 
service, an analysis of 909 contract 
settlements showed wage increases, 
through March, at the same 8.4¢-an- 
hour median level as in late 1958. 

BNA noted that its bargaining study 
suggested that “recession-induced re- 
straints on the level of wage settle- 
ments haven't lifted as yet.” 

But, union pressure is building up 
for larger gains, in wages and in other 
benefits. The Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service has alerted its field 
staff to the possibility of stormy nego- 
tiations ahead; it says 1959 is “rapidly 
shaping up into a pretty rough bar- 
gaining year.” 

Negotiations could develop into “a 
real Donnybrook,” FMCS warned, if 
unions go through with plans to press 
for bigger gains and employers hold 
fast to their anti-inflation “hold the 
line” philosophy. 
¢ Steel Debate—Last week, the steel 
industry indicated once more that it 
intends to resist “inflationary” wage de- 
mands this year, when it bargains with 
the United Steelworkers. Acting jointly, 
12 major steel companies, including the 
U.S. Steel Corp., called upon USW 
to continue present contracts to July 
1, 1960; without any changes in wages 
or other terms. 

The proposal was advanced in a letter 
addressed to David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of USW, and signed by negotia- 
tors for the companies. R. Conrad 
Cooper, of U.S. Steel, delivered it per- 
sonally. 

In asking for a one-year “freeze” 
of wages—to “avoid further employ- 
ment cost increases”—the industry 
group acknowledged that the economy 
seems to be moving moderately upward 
after more than a year of low activity. 
But, it stressed: “This progress is being 
artificially accelerated . by heavy 
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«+. nonstrikers out of Edison (N. J.) plant indicate new tenseness in labor relations. 


demand stemming from our customers’ 
fear of an interruption of steel sup- 
plies in the case of a strike by the 
Steelworkers . . . after June 30.” 

The letter urged a settlement that 
would “permit a more normal growth 
to replace the artificial bulge of syn- 
thetic demand and a subsequent period 
of decline and dislocation.” 

McDonald reacted immediately—and 
negatively. He rejected “out of hand” 
the producers’ “freeze” request. 
¢ Propaganda Step—It was obvious to 
everyone—the producers included—that 
McDonald would turn down the pro- 
posal and that his executive board 
would back him. 

If steel contracts signed in 1956 were 
merely extended for a year, with no 
changes in terms, mill workers would 
get an automatic “productivity” raise 
averaging about 84¢ an hour on July 1. 
To USW, that’s a minimum basis for 
bargaining. It refuses to take seriously 
—now—any proposal for anything less. 

The union criticized the industry 
proposal of a “freeze” as a publicity 


move. Undoubtedly, although the letter 
was addressed to McDonald and th 
union, its real direction was to an 
inflation-wary industry and public. 

Although the letter wasn’t specific, 
it intimated that prices would be held 
along with wages. 
¢ Union Counterattack—In turn, 
USW’s executive board called on the 
industry to agree that “there is to be 
no increase in the price of steel dur 
ing the term of any agreement which 
we may reach.” The union said it is 
“prepared to conduct our negotiations 
in the light of this principle.” 

But USW contends that wages must 
rise even if prices are held for one to 
three years; increases are warranted, it 
says, by increased output per manhour 
and by the industry’s profits. 

To improve the prospects for a settle- 
ment before a July 1 deadline, the un- 
ion expressed a willingness to begin 
bargaining in New York on May 4 in- 
steal of May 18. 

The pre-bargaining exchange gave 
new emphasis to the concern both the 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK... 


x 








Robert Rice, Sr. and his family 

operate a 432-acre farm in 
Calhoun County, Michigan. 
Accurate records tell this 
good customer when to buy the 
tools for better farming. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 
"ADVERTISING 


Business farmer Rice pays special 
attention when your advertising 
appears in his own state farm 
paper, MICHIGAN FARMER. Nine 
out of ten farmers in the state 
read twice each month their copy 
of MICHIGAN FARMER. 

Mr. Rice is a prime prospect 
for you. He can become deeply 
interested in your product when 
you use the “‘penetration points” 
of STRAIGHT-LINE Ad- 
vertising. 





1 The right product for his Michigan 
conditions—at the right time. 

2 Photo of your product in use on a 
Michigan farm. 

3 Brief testimonial by a Michigan 
user. 

4 Local price, down payment and 
terms. 


5 Local addresses and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 


6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 

It’s quick and simple to localize 

your ads and make these changes. 

We print by gravure—there are 

no costly plates to remake. 


Write for new 20-page 
illustrated booklet on me; 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising lr; PA 
— the new science of pene- = 
trating to a farmer's check- 
book. 


Michigan 
Farmer 2" 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising available also in 
THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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industry and the steel union feel over 
public opinion—or public censure—in 
the negotiations this year. 

¢ Rail Situation—Meanwhile, bargain- 
ing troubles loom distantly in the year’s 
second most important negotiations, in 
the railroad industry. Carriers have 
turned down wage demands for 12% 
raises and called on the unions to 
agree to a 15¢-an-hour pay cut—a coun- 
terdemand the unions rejected as “‘ri- 
diculous” (BW —Apr.11°59,p126). 

The steel proposal of a one-year wage 
“freeze” and the railroads’ urging of a 
wage cut are indicative of a growing 
management concern over labor’s insis- 
tence that pay must go up annually. 
¢ Rubber Dispute—However, the coun- 
try’s first major strike of 1959 was not a 
wage strike. 

When a deadline arrived without 
agreement on non-wage issues, 25,000 
United Rubber Workers members quit 
jobs in 18 U.S. Rubber Co. plants. 


They hit the bricks for gains in such 
things as supplementary unemployment 
benefits, pensions, insurance, and other 
similar benefits. Wages will be nego- 
tiated this midyear. 

URW and U.S. Rubber negotiated 
quietly for five weeks. When bargain- 
ing broke off, and workers struck, the 
company reported 58 union demands 
still unsettled—along with 39 demands 
by the company for contract revisions. 

Talks between the company and 
union resumed the first of this week. 
Meanwhile, URW and three others of 
the industry’s Big Four spurred efforts 
to ward off stoppages at midweek in 
their plants. 

Although rubber bargaining has been 
eclipsed by that looming in steel, it 
will be. important because the issues 
involved—SUB, pensions, insurance, 
and other fringe benefits—are common 
ones for emplovers negotiating con- 
tracts this vear. 


UAW Cracks Down in Fee Case 


Reuther fires Toledo Auto Workers leader who 
accepted commissions from a New York consultant. 


Walter Reuther, with the backing of 
his United Auto Workers executive 
board, last week cracked down sud- 
denly and severely on a Toledo auto 
union leader who admitted accepting 
“commissions” from a former New York 
management consultant. The crack- 
down eased a potentially embarrassing 
situation for Reuther and UAW. 

Reuther fired Peter Zvara ‘“‘summa- 
rily” from the UAW staff after con- 
ferring with him in Detroit. Afterward, 
still angry, he announced: 

“Since Zvara admitted to us that he 
had accepted commissions from a New 
York engineering consultant firm, one 
which has on occasion been involved 
in collective bargaining in plants under 
contract with the UAW, it is clear and 
beyond doubt that Zvara is in serious 
violation of the ethical practices code 
adopted by the UAW constitutional 
convention and is guilty of improper 
conduct as a representative of UAW.” 
¢ Hearing Ordered—Reuther’s board 
upheld the discharge and ordered Zvara 
to stand trial on charges that—if sus- 
tained—could lead to his ouster from 
UAW. 

The UAW action taken “in the in- 
terest of clean and decent unionism” 
is linked with a New York probe into 
possible improper or illegal relations 
between a former New York manage- 
ment consultant and union officials. 
Under the direction of District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan, the probing reportedly 
has been centered on the activities of 
George A. Elliott Co., Inc., before its 
sale several vears ago by its founder. 


e UAW Involved—During the probe, 
New York investigators questioned 
Zvara and other unionists in Toledo. 
They requested—and got—access_ to 
bank and other records. Later, Hogan’s 
office asked Zvara to appear before a 
grand jury in New York. On advice 
of his attorney, Zvara refused, although 
he denied any wrongdoing. 

Ihe refusal led to a contretemps be- 
tween Hogan and Reuther. The district 
attorney commented that he under- 
stood that it is the policy of AFL-CIO 
unions to “require officials of labor 
unions to testifv voluntarily and to be 
questioned with regard to matters relat- 
ing to their official duties before grand 
juries and other investigating bodies 
without invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment.” 

An exchange of telegrams and state- 

ments came to a climax when UAW 
protested what it called Hogan’s “egre- 
gious and unwarranted assault” on 
Reuther’s integrity in “petulant and in- 
temperate remarks.’ ’ But, Reuther 
called Zvara to Detroit for a conference, 
and the crackdown followed quickly. 
e Fees for ‘“Leads’—According to 
UAW, Zvara, the assistant director of 
the union’s Doehler-Jarvis Dept., ad- 
mitted that in the early 1950s he ac- 
cepted “commissions” from the firm 
then headed by George A. Elliott. He 
said that these had nothing to do with 
bargaining or other union relations, but 
were for suggestions that led to new 
business for EJhott 

Zvara denied before Reuther that he 
ever used anv form of coercion to ease 
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Communications center at Illinois Central Railroad. 






Teletype page printer is used 
at freight yard to send train 
consist information to IC com- 
munications center, Chicago. 
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At the IC communications 
center, information from 
freight yards is received on 
Teletype printing tape 
punches. These tapes are fed 
through Teletype 600 word- 
per-minute transmitter to traf- 
fic control center. 
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At traffic control center, a 
Teletype 600 WPM receiver 
produces master tape, which 
is converted by business ma- 
chines to provide data on car 
location, routing, contents, 
etc. 














New Teletype system cuts car reporting from 
days to minutes on the Illinois Central 


New Teletype equipment—including the first 
Teletype 600 word-per-minute tape transmission 
system in the railroad industry—is helping the 
Illinois Central to expedite the classification of 
records on more than 50,000 freight cars daily. 

The result is greatly improved customer service. 
Now, information on freight location or arrival is 
quickly available to shippers and consignees. Rail- 
road management benefits, too, by having up-to- 
the-minute data—and there are important savings 
for the accounting department. 


Additional Information. If you'd like to know how 
Teletype equipment can cut costs and improve 


service in your particular business—or if you al- 
ready have Teletype equipment and would like to 
explore the profitability of using it in new ways— 
please write for descriptive literature to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12D, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


suesioiary or Western Electric Company inc 





the way for the Eliott company’s rec- 
ommendations, but acknowledged that 
the work of the consultant did include 
matters which normally would be sub- 
ject to union bargaining with the com- 
panies involved. 

\fterward, apparently stunned by the 
Reuther discharge, Zvara commented, 
“I told . . . very frankly about the 
situation and said that I, in my opinion, 


violated no law and therefore I do not 
think that I compromised the ethical 
code of the AFL-CIO in any way.” 
¢ Immunity Issue—Zvara said that he 
declined to appear voluntarily before 
the grand jury because he had not been 
told what he would be accused of in the 
event he became a defendant in the 
case, and because he was asked to 
“waive all immunities . . . while testify- 


ing.” He did not believe this to be wise. 

UAW did not act because Zvara re- 
fused to appear before an investigative 
body. What incensed Reuther and his 
board was the Toledo man’s admission 
that he had accepted payments from a 
consultant, innocently or not. A UAW 
aide said that “after that came out, it 
didn’t matter whether Zvara testified 
or not—he was through.” 


Pinning Down the Needle Trades 


Grand jury indicts an International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ local, three trade associations, and five individuals 


on charges of conspiring to monopolize trade in four states. 


\ federal antitrust action filed in the 
ladies’ garment industry may upset long- 
standing, complex, and close _ labor- 
management relationships within the 
$6.3-billion-a-vear industrv. It could 
also have far-reaching repercussions in 
other industries in which unions and 
employers have a close rapport. 

lhe needle trades’ trust battle began 
to take shape last month when a special 
federal grand jury in New York City 
indicted five men, three trade associa- 
tions, and an International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union local on charges 
of conspiring to restrain and monopo- 
lize trade and commerce in the manu- 
facture of women’s blouses in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. Shops in the four-state 
area produce over half of the blouses 
sold at wholesale in this country. 
¢ The Cast—Co-defendants under the 
indictment are the contractors’ associa 
tions—the Greater Blouse, Skirt & Neck- 
wear Assn. and Slate Belt Apparel Con- 
tractors’ Assn.; jobbers’ National Assn. 
of Blouse Manufacturers; and ILG'W U's 
Local 25. Four of the individuals in- 
dicted are officials of the employer 
groups or the union. The fifth, Harry 
Strasser, is an outsider. 

The importance of the case to 
ILGWU was underscored when it an- 
nounced that Adlai E. Stevenson, twice 
Democratic candidate for President, and 
former Federal Judge Simon H. Rifkind 
would head the legal staff representing 
the union in the antitrust fight. Former 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., is 
counsel for the Slate Belt Assn. 
¢ Pioneer Case—Brownell’s successor in 
the Justice Dept., Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rodgers, Jr., described the govern- 
ment action as the first use of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act against racketeering. 
The indictment did not make clear how 
this might be done. 

Strasser, according to the indictment, 
“had no apparent connection with the 
ladies’ blouse industry,” but neverthe- 
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less was powerful enough to settle dis- 
putes among the associations. A gov- 
ernment spokesman characterized him 
as a representative of “the shadow gov- 
ernment that flits in and out of this 
industry.” 

e Charges—Racketecring as such was 
not at issue in the grand jury’s indict- 
ment of the union and the three trade 
associations. 

The formal indictment charges that 
the union and the three associations 
conspired to “‘(1) fix the prices jobbers 
and manufacturers of blouses pay to 
blouse contractors for the fabrication of 
blouses, (2) allocate the blouse contract- 
ing work of members of National [the 
jobbers’ association] among the mem- 
bers of Greater and Slate Belt [the con- 
tractors’ associations], and (3) require 
members of National to give all their 
blouse contracting work to members of 
Greater and Slate Belt.” 

The net effect of the conspiracy, 
according to the indictment, was to 
eliminate competition among contrac- 
tors belonging to the two associations. 
The Greater Blouse, Skirt & Neckwear 
Assn. has a membership of approxi- 
mately 330 contractors, principally in 
the medium to better and high-priced 
lines. The Slate Belt Apparel Assn. 
represents some 100 contractors who 
manufacture “popular priced” blouses 
sold at $24 a dozen or less. 

The defendants are not charged with 
any attempt to restrain trade among the 
highly competitive jobbers. 

Each count calls for fines up to 
$50,000 plus a year in prison for the 
individuals named in the indictment. 
¢ Implications—David Dubinsky, pep- 
pery president of ILGWU, hotly de- 
nounced the indictment as “politically 
motivated.” It could have far reaching 
implications for the garment industry. 

The union and the employer groups 
fear that it could mean a breakdown of 
the complicated relationship among the 
jobbers, who buy the material and sell 


the garment, and the contractors, who 
put the garment together, and the 
union, which over the years has worked 
to stabilize this volatile relationship. 
The long-established practice of jobber 
responsibility for labor conditions in 
contracting shops is opened to attack. 
Although the practice varies in different 
segments of the industry, it involves the 
power of the union to limit the jobber 
in some fashion to the use of a specified 
group of contractors. 

In the blouse industry, this means 

that the jobber may designate any num- 
ber of permanent contractors. During 
the busy season, he may name others 
as temporary contractors in order to get 
his work out; but when work is slack 
he must see that it is divided equally 
among his permanent contractors. This, 
says the union, spreads the work among 
the workers. In addition, labor costs 
are stabilized. The blouse local nego- 
tiates wage payments first with the 
jobbers’ association, then the same 
terms are usually adopted by the con- 
tractors’ associations. The jobber agrees 
to give his work only to contractors who 
have an agreement with the union. 
e ILGWU’s_§ § Stand—“These __ provi- 
sions,” says Wilbur Daniels, assistant 
to the ILGWU president, “have no 
function, no other purpose, and no 
other effect than to protect the work- 
ers.” 

The union argues that the jobber is 
the real employer. He buys the ma- 
terial, sets all the prices, and sells the 
garment. The contractor is “a glori- 
fied foreman or division chief.’ Unless 
some control is exercised by the union, 
says an ILGWU spokesman, “we'd be 
back to the old auction block system. 
Then, the jobber used to call in a 
bunch of contractors and get them to 
bid each other down; the winning low 
price came out of the workers’ wages.” 

Theoretically, the union does not 
interfere with the relationship between 
the jobbers’ associations and those of 
the contractors. But the presence of 
the union is a powerful policing factor. 
It is this element of control and im- 
plicit policing power that the union be- 
lieves to be challenged by the antitrust 
action against the blouse industry. exp 
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HOW TO MAKE A “LEFT TURN” IN OUTER SPACE 


Bendix®, which makes controls for 
almost everything that rolls, flies or 
floats, has developed a practical, pre- 
cision method for steering and con- 
trolling the attitude of space vehicles. 

It was a tremendous feat to place 
a satellite in orbit. But when out in 
space there was no means for chang- 
ing its direction. Nor was there any 
provision to keep it in a desired atti- 
tude or to prevent it from tumbling 
over and over. To put a man on the 
moon it will be necessary to steer the 
space ship to a selected lunar loca- 
tion, to prevent it from tumbling 
crazily, and to land it right side up. 

The Bendix devices which repre- 
sent a major step toward the ultimate 
control of man-made objects in space 
are a series of gas reaction controllers 


A thousand products 


(actually miniature rockets). A number 
of these are mounted around the 
satellite. Individually controlled by a 
built-in intelligence system within 
the satellite, they emit metered jets 
of gas on signal whenever it is 
necessary to change the position of 
the satellite. Since there is no air 
resistance in space, a small amount of 
thrust from the tiny rocket is enough 
to do the job. 

This is but one of the space con- 
tracts which we have secured. Others 
include the development of control 
rod drive mechanisms for an AEC 
nuclear-powered rocket and mass 
spectrometers which can make thou- 
sands of analyses per second of the 
upper atmosphere in which rockets 
or satellites are traveling. In addi- 





tion, we are making nuclear radiati: 
investigations to definitely determin: 
how various products and material 
stand up under varying degrees o 
radiation—knowledge important 
the operation of nuclear power plant 
for aircraft and space vehicles. 

So that missiles and space vehicle 
may report their in-flight progress ws 
build telemetering systems whic! 
transmit back to earth as many as 
500 channels of information. 

Because both space and missil 
projects have much in common, it is 
important to mention that in addi- 
tion to building the Talos missile for 
the Navy we are also responsible for 
developing the Navy’s newest missile, 
the ‘‘Eagle.” We also furnish major 
systems for missiles of all types. 
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How to have 
a boom 
without a bottleneck 


$1,100 more spending money 
per family ... 

Thirty-three percent more goods... 
in just ten years... 


Economists see growth and prosper- 
ity in your future. American inge- 
nuity and skill will produce more of 
the things you want to buy ... and you 
will have more money to buy them. 


The production boom will depend 
largely on the efficient, low-cost trans- 
portation which only the railroads 
can provide. In 1969, there'll be 500 
billion more ton-miles of freight to 


move each year. 


Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential to 
a dynamic American economy and 
to our national defense. It is of vital 
interest to everyone that the rail- 





roads be given the equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity upon which 
their future health depends. 





| ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 
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In Labor 


Preventable Labor Turnover Said to Cost 
Needle Trades $36-Million a Year 


Preventable labor turnover sets back manufacturers 
in the needle trades $36-million a year and affects 30% 
of the industry’s work force annually, according to a 
study released this week in Chicago. 

A survey of 768 firms—producers of ready-to-wear 
goods, underwear, shirts, knit goods, and work clothes— 
showed that some 90,000 workers are affected annually 
at a cost to employers of $398 per employee. 

Almost all of the 90,000 quit their jobs; only one in 30 
was discharged. Layoffs not classified as preventable 
affected another 17% of the industry's labor force. 

The Wolf Management Engineering Co., of Chicago, 
which made the survey, said that the money lost because 
of preventable labor turnover equaled the profit that 
could be realized from sales of $700-million. 


Textile Pay Boosts in South Spread 
Northward to Berkshire Hathaway 


Textile wage increases moved north last week when 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., with eight mills in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, signed a three-vear contract with 
an average 7% increase in pay—about 10¢ an hour— 
according to estimates by the Textile Workers Union of 
America. Reopenings on wages will be possible in 1960 
and 1961. 

Textile producers in the South started a spreading 
series of pay increases in the industry in February, when 
they put into effect raises of 9¢ and 10¢ an hour (BW— 
Feb.7'59,p28). Shortly afterward, TWUA asked for a 
10% pay boost in northern and mid-Atlantic mills. 

The Berkshire Hathaway terms, expected to set a 
pattern for mills above the Mason and Dixon Line, ap- 
proximates the southern cents-per-hour raise figure. 


* * o 
Leftist Unions Preparing to Get Tough 
For Shorter Hours With No Cut in Pay 


Watch labor’s leftwing for possible militance—even 
strikes—for a shorter work week without any loss of pay. 
The leftists, outside AFL-CIO, would like to make an 
important breakthrough in this area, embarrass the 
slower-moving federation unions. 

During the past few weeks, thrée unions that are the 
heart of the leftwing labor bloc have begun buildups for 
a 35-hour week at 40-hour pay—as a 1959 goal. 

The United Electrical Workers plans to press, wher- 
ever possible, for a cut in hours this year. It says that 
hours “must be shortened without a reduction in pay to 
provide jobs for the millions of unemployed” and con- 
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tends that it can be done “feasibly” by industry “in view 
of the record-breaking profit levels.” 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers has set a 35-hour 
work week as a bargaining goal in the nonferrous industry 
this midyear. It must be watched particularly because of 
the rivalry that exists between MMSW and the United 
Steelworkers in some areas; MMSW will be out to do 
better in bargaining than USW. 

The International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union headed by Harry Bridges also has set a 35-hour 
week as a bargaining demand to “stabilize” employment. 

The ILWU demand for a shorter work week is accom 
panied by one that would require employers to pay into 
a union fund for dockworkers any savings—on a straight 
time basis—from the installation of automated equip 
ment on the docks. 


Hod Carriers in Midwest Extend 


Contract for a Year Without Raise 


Two locals of the powerful Hod Carriers’, Building & 
Common Laborers’ Union in East St. Louis and Granite 
City, Ill., have agreed to extend contracts for a yea 
to August, 1960—without an increase in wages or benefits 

The agreement is considered an indication of a 
changed labor-management relationship in the area. ‘| hic 
union is one of those often criticized, up to a year ago, 
for practices that contractors said retarded industrial 
construction in the area. 

The Southern Illinois Builders Assn. recently asked 
union help in holding down labor costs. ‘Vhe Hod Car 
riers’ locals agreed to a wage freeze to “help stimulate 
construction activity and the economy” of the area. 


Construction Industry Prepares 


To Fight for Factory Repair Work 


Labor and management in the construction industry 
have banded together to battle industrial unions for a 
bigger slice of construction work in major industrial 
plants. 

Representatives of more than a dozen national con- 
tractor groups and presidents of the 18 Building ‘l'rades 
unions met in Washington last week to organize a Con- 
struction Industry Joint Conference. It will be a per 
manent body, patterned after similar groups in the needlc 
trades and coal mining. 

The immediate target is to assert claims over construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance work in industrial plants. 
Construction people fear that industrial unions will seek 
increasingly to get this work for their own members as 
automation cuts down the mumber of production-line 
workers. Talk is of a major public relations campaign 
aimed at top management on the benefits of contracting- 
out construction work. 

The conference appointed a Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee to study specific problems and devise solutions 
for them. It is headed by Dr. John T. Dunlop of Har- 
vard, one-time chief of the industry’s board for settling 
jurisdictional disputes. 
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Labovaiiasls Ore Rush Quickens 


With domestic iron ores leaner 
and blast furnaces needing bet- 
ter raw materials, more Cana- 
dian reserves are being tapped. 


For 650 desolate miles from the north 
bank of the lower St. Lawrence River 
to Ungava Bay, Canada’s Labrador 
Trough stretches toward the Arctic. 
The name belies the fact that, as the 
map shows, most of it lies in Quebec. 
But the name is quite accurate in sug- 
gesting that it’s a bleak and remote 
region. 

However uninviting to the sightseer, 
though, the Labrador Trough is more 
alluring than ever to steelmakers and 
iron miners for its rich preserves of iron 
ore, first tapped five years ago. Spotted 
up and down the map are three areas 
where the ore is already under develop- 
ment—Knob Lake, by Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada; Mt. Wright, under construc- 
tion by Cartier Mining Co., Ltd., a sub- 
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sidiary of U.S. Steel Corp.; and Ungava 
Bay, by Cyrus Eaton interests. Seven 
major U.S. steelmakers, accounting for 
70% of the nation’s capacity, are active 
in the region. 

This spring, exploitation of a fourth 
area—Carol Lake and nearby Wabush 
Lake—is beginning, again with backing 
of steel companies in the U. S. The new 
burst of activity may push total invest- 
ment in the Labrador Trough’s ore be- 
yond $1-billion. Within a decade, the 
wilderness should be capable of turning 
out 40-million or more tons of ore a 
year—nearly two-thirds the current pro- 
duction of the great Minnesota ranges, 
now the world’s largest single source of 
iron ore. 


1. The Lure of Labrador 


To bring Labrador Trough output 
up to this level, more than $250-million 
will be spent in the two newest pro- 
grams: 

At Carol Lake, Iron Ore Co. of Can- 


ada is starting to build a pilot processing 
plant near the ore beds. On comple- 
tion, the operation will be the third big- 
gest iron ore mining layout in Canada 
—behind IOCC’s own Knob Lake 
properties and Mt. Wright. Among its 
customers will be a number of U.S. 
companies that own shares in IOCC— 
including Bethlehem Steel, Armco 
Steel, Wheeling Steel, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, National Steel, Republic 
Steel, and Hanna Ore Mining Co. 

At Wabush Lake, Pickands Mather 
& Co. plans to build a pilot plant on 
behalf of Wabush Iron Co., for which 
it is managing agent. 

Wabush is owned by Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Interlake Iron Corp., and Mather 
Iron Co. 

A new railroad line will link these de- 
velopments with the 350-mile route of 
the Quebec, North Shore & Labrador 
RR, down which ore travels to docks 
on the St. Lawrence. 

The reason for all this activity, of 
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The measure of value for 1959 has already 
“ 0 n and comfort plus economy. Toyopet offers 


entry convenience...the 


comfortable ride of a big car...and 
still, Toyopet is inexpensive to 
“operate and maintain. This is 


value unattained in any other 
automobile... regardless of price. 




















bargain with 


safety! 


Use a safe wire rope...use 


CFsl-WICKWIRE | 


This giant steelman is the Image of 
CFeI—and of the many steel products 
produced by CFelI for every type of 
industrial use. He represents the qual- 
ity controls that CF&l exercises during 
every step of manufacture—from ore 
to finished product. 

Nowhere is this exacting attention to 
quality more rigorously followed than 
in the production of Wickwire Rope. 
That’s because a quality rope is a safe 
rope. It helps the user eliminate losses 


WICKWIRE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque ° 
Farmington (N.M.) * Fort Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln « 


Portland + Pueblo + 


IRON CORPORATION 


Los Angeles « 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * San Leandro + Seattle + 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga 


é 


due to injuries or wrecked equipment 
that can result when a “bargain” rope 
fails. 


Wickwire Ropes are available in a 
complete range of sizes, constructions 
and grades— including Wickwire Double 
Gray extra-improved plow steel rope 
for your extra high strength rope 
requirements. 


For safety’s sake, use a quality wire 
rope... buy Wickwire. 





ROPE 


Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte + 


Denver + El Paso 
Oakland +» Odessa (Tex.) * Oklahoma City * Phoenix 


* Wichita 
* Chicago * Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * New Orleans 


Spokane * Tulsa 


New York * Philadelphia 


6631 
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. . . interest in beneficiat- 
ing has opened Labrador ore 
of lower grade to exploita- 
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course, is that the steel industry is com- 
ing to rely more and more on Canadian 
sources of iron ore. For many decades, 
black ore could be dug from Minne- 
sota’s Mesabi Range and neighboring 
Lake Superior areas, transported down 
the Great Lakes in giant ships, and fed 
directly into the nation’s blast furnaces. 
With this “direct shipping” ore, an iron 
content of 51.5% was considered aver- 
age; this figure was used as the basis for 
Ore pricin ; 

But in 1954 IOCC began shipping 
ore averaging 53% iron from Knob 
Lake. It had other virtues, such as a 
low silicon content, and, all in all, it 
ranked with the finest ore U.S. com- 
panies had ever used. 

Meanwhile, Minnesota ore was run- 
ning leaner. This made it necessary to 
spend more money on beneficiation to 
upgrade it for use in the blast furnace. 
¢ Technological Switch—At the same 
time, technical changes within the steel 
industry were weighting the balance 
even further in favor of Labrador ores. 
Costs of building new blast furnaces 
were mounting so high that steelmen 
were busily studving wavs to eliminate 
the furnace entirely or at least to in- 
crease the output of existing furnaces. 
One way to accomplish the latter, they 


found, was to improve the quality of the 


raw materials that went into the fur- 
nace. 

l'o do this, the industry began neg- 
lecting Minnesota’s 51.5% ore and 
turning instead to foreign ores and low- 
grade ores that could be improved by 
concentration. It started mining taco- 
nite—a very hard, low-grade ore, pre- 
viously considered an  wneconomic 
source of iron because of the cost of 
processing it. But after processing, 
taconite yields an iron-rich concentrate 
that increases furnace output. The in- 
dustry also intensified the search for 
new deposits either of ore that was 
rich to begin with or ore that could 
easily be concentrated. Labrador soon 
became the prospectors’ prime hunting 
ground. 


ll. Latest Projects 


When it began mining Labrador ore 
in 1954, IOCC took the highest grade 
first. At the time, in estimating Labra- 
dor’s reserves, ore was counted only if 
it met or exceeded the quality stand- 
ards then prevailing. Since then, the 
interest in beneficiating has opened 
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Labrador ore of lower grade to exploita- 
tion. Attention has turned to Carol 
Lake, for example, because its ore can 
be processed into concentrates with an 
iron content of about 62%. 

The Carol Lake project, managed by 
M. A. Hanna Corp., will be a testing 
site for several methods of beneficiating 
ore. Launched early this year and slated 
for completion this summer, the pilot 
processing plant will put out 10 tons 
of concentrate an hour—and, by 1962, 
6-million tons a year. The product will 
be shipped separately to LOCC’s owner- 
customers or blended with ore from 
Knob Lake. 

Officially, IOCC says its Carol Lake 

project will cost more than $100-mil- 
lion, but other industry sources esti- 
mate the bill at perhaps as much as 
$250-million. 
e Neighbor—Not far from the Carol 
Lake development, at Wabush Lake, 
Wabush Iron Co.’s layout will take 
shape. Pickands Mather will manage 
the properties, which include a lease 
on three square miles held by Wabush 
itself and a lease on another two square 
miles held jointly by Pickands Mather 
and Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. As 
Steel Co. is one of the owners of 
Wabush, it’s all in the familv. 

Both leases were purchased from 
Canadian Javelin, Ltd., but this, too, 
was something of an intramural deal. 
Javelin’s lease on this and other prop- 
erties stems from the Newfoundland 
& Labrador Corp. (NALCO), which 
holds mineral and timber rights to 
24,000 sq. mi. of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. NALCO was _ originally 
formed by the Canadian government, 
but it’s now owned by Wabush Iron 
and Javelin. 

[he Wabush Lake lease deals pro- 
vide for payment of more than 85¢ a 
ton in royalties to Javelin, which, in 
turn, will pay a minimum of 32¢ a ton 
to NALCO. Since Javelin is one of 
the owners of NALCO, it will, of 
course, ultimately be paying part of this 
to itself—and another share to Wabush 
Iron. 
¢ Customers Waiting—The Wabush 
development will cost, it is estimated, 
anywhere from $100- to $250-million. 
Some observers question whether Wa- 
bush can corral enough customers to 
justify the project, but Pickands Mather 
hints that one or two major steel com- 
panies are waiting in the wings. 

In the same general vicinity as Carol 
and Wabush Lakes, Canadian Javelin 
proposes to develop for itself ore prop- 
erty leased to a subsidiary, Julian Iron 
Corp. Pickands Mather will manage 
the property and provide a railroad spur 
to service it, but it has specified it will 
not go ahead with development. unless 
it feels enough assured customers have 
been found for the ore. It’s unlikely 
that this will come to pass soon; mean- 





while, Pickands Mather is going ahead 
with plans for the pilot plant at Wa- 
bush Lake. 


lll. Ways to Process Ore 


The ore that will be mined at both 
Carol and Wabush Lakes is specu- 
larite, a flaky rock that looks like a 
sparkling grade of shale. It is a mixture 
of hematite, a nonmagnetic form of 
iron oxide, and flaky quartz. 

Unlike taconite, which is_ hard, 

specularite crumbles fairly easily. This 
means it can be processed without 
some of the costly crushing machinery 
necessary for taconite. But because it’s 
low in magnetic properties, it’s not 
susceptible to the relatively easy mag- 
netic separation method of concentra- 
tion used for taconite. Instead, three 
methods of separating the iron from 
the unwanted ingredients will be tested 
at both new installations. 
e Trial Processes—The leading candi- 
date at the moment is the Humphrey 
spiral method of separation. In_ this 
simple process, ground particles of ore 
and impurities are floated down a spi- 
raling metal trough. Since the metallic 
ore is heavier, it flows faster and to the 
outside, while the lighter impurities stay 
on the side and drain off at intervals. 

Hanna engineers working on the 
Carol Lake project are considering add- 
ing a flotation process to the spiral 
separation to increase yield. 

The other two methods—high-inten- 
sity magnetic separation and electro- 
static separation—are both controversial. 
In the first, a strong magnetic field is 
used to attract the hematite ore in 
specularite. This technique works, de- 
spite the low magnetic properties of 
hematite, but it consumes a lot of elec- 
tric power in doing so. Electrostatic 
separation is a high-voltage system that 
has never been perfected for handling 
high volumes of iron ore. 

Despite the expense of both these 
methods, the industry is interested in 
them because they operate with dry ore. 
Spiral processing uses wet ore, and for 
this reason it freezes to a halt in winter 
in the extreme cold of Labrador. 
¢ Straight to the Sinter—One technical 
change in steelmaking is simplifying the 
plans for the new Labrador plants. This 
is the increasing use of sinter—a product 
made by firing ore with coal and, in 
some cases, limestone before feeding it 
into a blast furnace. Treating ore this 
way boosts the furnace’s output. 

Steelmakers using sinter want ore 
that can be fed into the sinter plant 
rather than directly into furnaces—and 
they find that ore in fine particles 
straight from the beneficiation plant fills 
the prescription. This means the bene- 
ficiated ore needn’t be pelletized like 
taconite. So costly agglomerating equip- 
ment can be eliminated. END 
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1958 was one of the most important years in Clevite’s history. 


Our bearing business, which has been the major source of our profits and stability, 
was hit sharply by the general business recession, but managed to earn good profits 
in spite of lower volume. Our electronics business, which we entered as a means of 
diversification in 1952 and largely reorganized in 1957, proved itself a strong and 
growing part of the Clevite organization and accounted for about 40% of our net profit. 

Earnings—after deducting 31¢ a share on account of adopting a new basis for 
depreciation—were $1.60 a share, which covered our dividend payments of $1.15 
a share and allowed $819,777 to be reinvested in the business. This result was possible 
because of good planning, tight controls, and the fine cooperation of our employees. 

At the end of the year our financial condition was strong and liquid, and our 
operations were more efficient than at the beginning of the year. 

Business was better as 1959 began. We are keeping a firm grip on costs, are working 
to take maximum advantage of the opportunities before us, and should be able to 
report a good improvement in earnings this year. 


: President 
Chairman 


1958 1957 


Sales and other revenues $64,720,789 $72,672,288 


Earnings per share $1.60* $2.08 
Dividends per share $1.15 $1.15 





*$1.91 before change in depreciation method 











Clevite’s new annual report, containing exten- 
sive statistical data, ten-year charts and infor- 
mation about our operating divisions and 
subsidiaries, is just off the press. We’d be glad 

: wie to mail you a copy. Write to Clevite Corpora- 
am a | = tion, 17000 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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LUKENS’ $33-MILLION EXPANSION: 


How It Was Paid For 


Steel company couldn’t borrow 
enough elsewhere, and it didn’t 
want to issue stock, so it bor- 
rowed from good customers. 


When a company wants to borrow 
long-term capital, there are three ob- 
vious ways to get it: cquity financing, 
private placement, or a public sale of 
bonds 

Lukens Steel Co. this week com- 
pleted a two-vear, $33.6-million expan- 
sion program that was financed in a 
completely different way. It got three 
of its customers to chip in with long- 
term loans for $20.5-million of the tab 
—$15-million from General Electric 
Co., $4-million from  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and $1.5-million from S. 
Morgan Smith Co., now a part of 
Allis-Chalmers. 
¢ Logical Deal—Having suppliers ad- 
vance short-term credit, of course, is 
commonplace in business. Long-term 
borrowing from customers is rare, 
though it isn’t unique. Such deals 
usually aren't bruited about too loudly, 
partly because other customers might 
think the lenders were exerting undue 
influence. 

Still, financing by customers is a 
logical step for some companies that 
find standard routes of raising money 
cut off, for one reason or another. In 
Lukens’ case, the deterrents were two: 

¢ The Huston family, which owns 
roughly 39% of Lukens’ stocks, stands 
fast against diluting its equity. 
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¢ Banks and insurance companies 
wouldn’t advance the company all the 
credit it wanted. 

Some corporate financial men point 
out that such customer-financing has 
drawbacks, too. They argue that it ties 
a company too closely to the lenders 
and could cause resentment among 
other customers. They also feel that 
the cost in many cases could be too 
burdensome, the terms too restrictive. 
For example, the Lukens’ agreement 
gives the lender a say in the borrower’s 
financial policy. 

At the same time, a number of cus- 
tomers feel they don’t want to loan out 
vast sums of money to one supplier. 
“We're not in the business of being 
money-lenders,” one company official 
says. “We want to conserve our cash 
for our own expansion plans.” 
¢ Mutual Gains—The Lukens loan of- 
fers a fine example of how such a deal 
could work—particularly since the lend- 
ing companies not only get their loans 
repaid but also obtain valuable priorities 
on steel and a market for some of their 
own products. 

Up to now, the company has refused 
to discuss its arrangements. It wanted 
to make sure its new highly automatic 
facilities were all it had promised its 
lending customers they would be. Now 
that the plant is in operation, it is no 
longer reticent. 

The new facilities include a 100-ton 
electric furnace that can turn out 
a “heat” of steel in four hours, com- 
pared with 10 to 14 hours in an efficient 
open hearth operation; a 140-inch slab- 


bing mill that raises Lukens’ rolling 
capacity anywhere from 25% to 40% 
depending on the product mix, and 12 
new soaking pits. 

¢ Need for Expansion—Lukens got the 
bug for its expansion program in 1955, 
when its customers began expressing 
concern over future supplies of steel 
plate, Lukens’ specialty. ‘The company 
(1958 sales: $98.8-million) is a distant 
third behind U.S. Steel and Bethlehem 
in steel plate capacity 

These customers saw their own busi- 
nesses expanding, and they feared that 
the steel industry’s plate-producing 
capacity wouldn't keep up with them. 

In early 1956, Lukens, aware of their 
fears and concerned about its own fu 
ture prospects, queried 40 of its largest 
plate buyers to get estimates on their 
5- and 10-year requirements for plate. 
After reading the estimates, Lukens de- 
cided it would have to increase its plate- 
producing facilities 50% if it wanted to 
maintain its share of the market. This 
meant enlarging total ingot capacity 
from 750,000 tons to 1.1-million tons. 
Cost: $40-million. 
¢ Getting the Money—\Where to get 
the money was a ticklish problem. 
Right off, the company ruled out equity 
financing. As Pres. Charles Lukens 
Huston, Jr., says, “Lukens has a long- 
standing policy of financing through 
retained earnings and favorable borrow- 
ings.” 

But it was too vast a sum to gen- 
erate internally, and Lukens soon dis- 
covered that its financial structure 
couldn’t support a heavy bond issue. 
It turned to the banks and insurance 
companies. But they weren’t happy with 
Lukens’ capital structure, either. In 
fact, they calculated that Lukens’ bor- 
rowing limit should be $11-million, and 
it already had borrowed $5.6-million 
from an insurance company. 
¢ Asking Customers—Unwilling to sell 
stock, unable to borrow sufficient funds, 
Lukens hit on the idea of asking its 
customers for a loan. Some bystanders 
credit the brainstorm to Vice-Pres. Wil- 
liam E. Mullestein, but the company 
insists the idea came out of a regular 
Monday meeting of its management 
committee. In any case, the company 
hoped to borrow $39-million of the re- 
quired $40-million from its customers 
in return for priorities on the purchase 
of steel plate. 

Although a number of companies 
were intrigued by the idea, only GE, 
Allis-Chalmers, and S$. Morgan Smith 
finally decided to go along. Recalls one 
GE official: “The pros of the deal 
sounded overwhelming. First, Lukens 
was one of our prime suppliers, and we 
had always been on good terms with it. 
Second, we didn’t want to be caught 
short of steel in a boom era and be 
forced into the gray market or rely on 
foreign steelmakers. Besides, none of 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a crane...speed in a dental drill...precision in a mechanical heart. Whatever you need in your product, 
Fafnir has the diversity (over 10,000 types and sizes) and the capacity (six plants, over 1,200,000 sq. ft. of production space) 


to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity...for capacity... as FA F i] § ee 
for the utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 





PANAMA BUILDS 





sound foundations for profitable business operations 
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Construction of a new international seaport at Colon is but one of many 
important projected developments which will increase the attraction of in- 
vestors to Panama. Such a port would provide the first sea outlet in Panama 
in many years and would afford faster and more efficient service to the Colon 
Free Zone and to business firms located in Panama. 

The Colon Free Zone itself is one of Latin America’s most dynamic com- 
mercial enterprises. Within its boundaries are light manufacturing and assem- 
bly operations, repackaging and warehousing. Commercial firms established 
within the Free Zone area are obtaining a large share of Latin American mar- 
kets through the unique distribution technique of moving bonded stockpiles 
from storage to consumers abroad —rapidly, efficiently and free from duties 
and consular fees. 

Other important programs which will aid profitable operations for business 
in Panama include: 


¢ The first section of a new industrial park in the City of Panama which was 


recently completed. Development of another industrial park in the City of 
Panama is under consideration. 

* Extensive government road building projects which will help make acces- 
sible the untapped natural resources of the Interior. 

¢ Widening of the Gaillard Cut of the Panama Canal and building of a new 
high level bridge across this waterway. 


Compaiia Panamena de Fuerza y Luz, an investor-owned utility serving the 
nation’s two largest cities, Panama and Colon, with electric, gas and telephone 
services, is keeping pace with the area’s growth. The company increased its 
generating capacity 24° last year, and plans call for another 32% increase 


by 1960. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on opportunities for investment 
in Panama and for a copy of the brochure “Investing In 
Panama,” write Vice President and General Manager, Cia. 
Panamena de Fuerza y Luz at the address below, or Area De- 
velopment Section, American & Foreign Power Co., 100 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Compania Panamena de Fuerza y Luz 


Apartado 659, Panama R. de P. 





ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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“... one factor that helped 
sell the deal was Lukens’ 
willingness to buy equip- 
ment from the lenders . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 60 


the other steel] companies were giving 
us any satisfaction when we asked about 
their future expansion plans.” 

One factor that helped sell the deal 
was Lukens’ willingness to buy equip- 
ment from the lenders. GE and Allis- 
Chalmers supplied motors, generators, 
and pumps for the new plant, made a 
profit on these sales. 
¢ Cutting Down—Lukens’ other cus- 
tomers either didn’t have the funds 
available or weren't impressed by the 
future threat of lean steel supplies. The 
company couldn’t dig all the rest of its 
projected costs from its own pocket, but 
it did think it could generate some $13 
million. So it scaled down its ingot 
capacity plan from the original 1.1- 
million tons to 930,000 tons, postpon- 
ing plans for a second electric furnace. 
e Loan Terms—The details of the 20- 
vear loan are relatively simple: 

Interest rates (monthly payments 
started this April) are set at 4% above 
the prime rate as set by a majority of 
three New York banks—Chase Manhai- 
tan, First National City, and Bankers 
Trust—at the end of the first full cal- 
endar week of the vear. Thus, for 1959 
—since the rate prevails for the wholc 
year—Lukens will pay 44% interest, be 
cause the prime rate was +% on that 
week. The interest must be paid each 
month, whether the lenders buy Lukens’ 
steel or not. 

While interest payments are obliga- 
tory, repayment of principal is more 
flexible. It depends on two things: 

Purchases of all steel products from 
Lukens by GE and Allis-Chalmers. 
The two companies can get all the 
steel they need—subject only to such 
limitations as government priorities— 
and they pay regular mill prices for 
all they buy. (Lukens must maintain 
competitive pricing under the agree- 
ment; in other words, it can’t jack up 
its prices at will.) In effect, then, the 
quicker GE and Allis-Chalmers buy 
steel, the faster Lukens repays the loan. 

Lukens’ own steel operating rate. If 
Lukens is operating at 95% or 100%, 
for example, the minimum amount of 
monthly repayment would be $10 per 
ton. This minimum is scaled down as 
Lukens’ operating rate is reduced; at 
65% or below, the minimum is $6 per 
ton. 

Lukens also has the privilege of mak- 
ing larger debt retirement payments 
without coughing up any premium. In 
addition, if its cash throwoff exceeds 
$10-million in any one year, Lukens 
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Looking for an easier way to make it ? 


FIND IT IN FIRESTONE SYNTHETICS 


Most complete line of easy-processing, product- 
specialized polymers in the industry today. 


High standards of manufacture, uniformity and handy 
packaging make easy processing an advantage of every 
Firestone synthetic rubber. But because certain prod- 
ucts present special processing problems, Firestone has 
developed a group of nine highly specialized synthetics 
that promise new processing ease and economy in these 
difficult areas. 


Each of these Firestone polymers is designed to pro- 
vide specific preduct characteristics and production 


economies. Firestone Technical Service stands ready to 
help you choose exactly the right synthetic rubber or 
latex for the job from the largest and most complete 
line of product-specialized polymers in the industry. 
Write today. Firestone Synthetic Rubber and Latex 
Company, Akron 1, Ohio. 


fi) Firestone |. 






“eS 
BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH =) | 


f 





Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio sS 





New Butt erib panels‘ create the 
BOLD AND DeAUUIFWL LOOK | 


jor Butler buildings 


Take a look at the new Butlerib panels being installed at the right. Notice the unique 
pattern. A combination of deep and shallow corrugations creates dramatic shadow 
lines... a new sculptured look. Butlerib gives industrial and commercial buildings a 
new, distinctive appearance. It is the new standard cover for Butler buildings—the 
fastest, lowest-cost way to build well. 

New Butlerib panels make the Butler system of building an even better, faster 
way to build well. Butler pre-engineering saves countless hours of routine engineering. 
Butler mass-production eliminates costly custom fabrication. Precision roll-formed, 
new Butlerib panels fit the Butler structural system to a “T’”, permit fast, bolt-together 
assembly methods that save you weeks — even months — of costly construction time 

. put you in business and earning profits that much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and new Butlerib panels from your nearby 
Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us for literature. 

*Patent Nos. D178605; D178659 


And the most weathertight cover 
ever offered as standard construction 


New Butlerib panels are not only 
beautiful, they’re extremely func- 
tional. The new corrugated pattern 
makes them the strongest, most rigid 
cover panels ever offered on Butler 
buildings. This means that there’s 
even less deflection under wind and 
snow loads. Joints stay tight and snug. 

Butlerib panels offer maximum pro- 
tection at lowest cost. Secured with 
modern self-clinching fasteners (see 
photo at right), Butlerib panels are 
installed quickly...economically. 
And they do not require the costly 
maintenance and repairs of tradi- 
tional construction. 





» BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal . ay a A ey — Bay a= Bd Oil Production and Transportation, 


Sales cffices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. + Birmingham ‘ae. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, 
Minn. + Chicago, Il). « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. + Boston, Mass. 
Washi ington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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A full 3 feet wide and avai 
able in lengths u 

feet, Butlerib panel: 
short work of covering 
the largest Butler buil 
ings. The unique patterr 
deep and shallow co 
tions makes these the m 
rigid panels of their type 
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Fertilizer—Feed—Seed—Chemicals: More and 
more of these and other products of American Industry 
are moving to market in rugged Raymond Multiwall Bags. 
They're quality-controlled from tree to finished product. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York « Chicago « Kansas City « Baltimore 
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“ .. Lukens backed into the 
arrangement when no other 
choice was available . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 60 


must take 30% of the extra margin 
and make a pro-rata distribution to the 
two companies 

During the run of the loan, Lukens 
must maintain no less than $12-million 
in working capital and observe certain 
dividend restrictions. The company 
also is restricted in its acquisitions of 
other corporations and in its future 
long-term borrowing plans. 
¢ Good for Borrower—Lukens is quite 
happy with the financial arrangement. 
For one thing, it is not stuck with a 
high fixed interest cost. Secondly, the 
loan payments have some flexibility. 

Under the arrangement, though, it’s 
hard to tell whether Lukens will get 
out cheaply in the long run or not. It 
all depends on what happens to interest 
rates and steel demand in the future. 
But flexible repayment of principal 
should take some bumps out of Lukens’ 
road. In times of high-volume opera- 
tions, the company can pay off large 
sums. When volume drops off, Lukens 
will not be burdened with heavy pay- 
ments. It must pay off the notes by 
Apr. 4, 1979, but it feels it can do this 
without trouble. 

But the cost of the loan isn’t the 
teal issue for Lukens. The company 
did not plan to borrow from its custom- 
ers, but backed into the arrangement 
when no other choice was available. It 
feels that it got a good deal, both be- 
cause the interest payments are tax- 
deductible and because it pins down a 
ready market for its product. 

Lukens, meanwhile, has taken a 
couple of steps to strengthen its finan- 
cial position. In the past two years, it 
has paid off the $5.6-million insurance 
company note, and in June, 1955, it set 
up a revolving loan arrangement with 
three banks. Now it can borrow up to 
$1l-million for any use, paying +% 
above the prime rate, with a minimum 
rate of 3% and a maximum rate of 
44%. 
¢ Good for Lenders—F or GE and Allis- 
Chalmers, the true test of the loan’s 
value hasn’t been met yet. Though 
demands for steel plate is fairly tight, 
neither company feels a real pinch vet. 

GE’s present business, heavy capital 
goods, for example, isn’t as high as 
some time ago. But both GE ‘and 
Allis-Chalmers foresee a big demand for 
heavy capital goods—particularly from 
the utility industry, which they see as 
coming out of its downward spending 
cvcle. 

“That’s when the loan will really pay 
off,” says a GE official. Eno 
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FOOD FROM COAL. Over 400 tons per day of fertilizer and chemicals for the West flow from the Intermountain 
area’s first anhydrous ammonia plant. Blaw-Knox designed and built the plant for U.S. Steel’s Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division mill near Provo, Utah. The new plant also produces nitric acid and ammonium nitrate. 


U.S. Steel gets more chemicals out of coal— 
from a pioneer plant that Blaw-Knox designed and built 


No facility like this had ever been built before at a 
major American steel plant. Hydrogen, extracted 
from coke oven gas, is combined with atmospheric 
nitrogen using Montecatini processes to produce 
ammonia and nitric acid. Blaw-Knox had to engi- 
neer and construct mammoth cold boxes where tem- 
peratures drop to 300° below zero, “‘prilling’”’ towers 
thirteen stories high, miles of complicated piping. 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue *« Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 











In industry after industry, Blaw-Knox does what 
has never been done before. If your company rolls 
or fabricates metals or builds roads. . . if you dea! 
with chemicals, processing, or communication, you’!! 
be interested in our services and products for in- 
dustry. Our brochure, “This is Blaw-Knox’’ tells 
you about them. Write for your copy today. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


British Open Up to U.S. Analysts 
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FROM THE BALCONY Americans watch London exchange. They weren’t al- 


lowed to come down to trading floor from gallery. 


Visitors from New York get 
more financial data, British 
papers complain, than com- 
panies give their fellow citizens. 


As the pictures show, the 80 mem- 
bers of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, in London on a_ bus- 
man’s holiday last week, had a full 
schedule. ‘They were wined and dined 
by executives of British corporations 
and given a behind-the-scenes look at 
the workings of the grandfather of f- 
nancial markets, the London Stock Ex- 
change. 

[his week, the group moved to the 
continent, first to Paris for visits with 
French companies such as Simca and a 
peek at the old Paris Bourse, then on 
to Italy, Germany, and Holland. The 
aim of the trip, according to the ana- 
lysts themselves, is to get a first-hand 
look at European corporations and their 
methods of doing business. They seek 
to cash in on the growing American 
interest in European securities (BW— 
Feb.28'59,p95). The facts and figures 
they pick up, they hope, will come in 
handy in guiding the investment choices 
of their clients back home and in pro- 


ON THE FLOOR aan at center rear, called a waiter, receives message. “Jobbers’ beside him close “bargains.” 
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now-a fire safe rust preventive 
to solve your production coatin 


New ... out of Dearborn’s research laboratories . . . a revolutionary 
water base rust preventive—SAFEGARD! 


Think of it. No obnoxious fumes. No soluble oi! ingredient. No fire hazard 
to multiply your insurance costs. Safegard drains quickly... 
saves time ... reduces housekeeping problems. 


Treated parts may be stored indoors or out . . . shipped anywhere under 
any conditions of climate or humidity including salt air... assembled 
“as is” or cleaned for any specific requirement with one of 

Dearborn’s easily applied formulas. 


Safegard has already proved its effectiveness in plants of four of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers. Perfect performance and overal! economies 
as high as 50 percent have been reported. 


Now, it is ready for you. Write or wire for detailed information 
and “in use” case histories. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart Plaza + Chicago 54 +» Manufacturing Plants: Chicago « 
Linden + Los Angeles » Toronto « Honolulu « Havana « Buenos Aires 





dearborn 















TRAVEL-MATE 

EUGENE DOLL 
SNIFFLES DOLL 
BANNISTER DOLL 


“Our Big Box with its Big Acetate 
Window gives our customers a 
Big Advantage with the Shopper” 


says Louis Zuckerman, President 
~ EXPRESS CONTAINER CORP. 
developer of the corrugated Window Box 





“When our customers want something special for their larger articles or a collection of articles, we 


recommend a corrugated container with a big picture window. And, for the window, 
we like to use acetate transparent film. This kind of packaging allows merchandise to sell itself... 
be inspected without damage... remain intact and in fresh condition.” 


Mr. Zuckerman is absolutely right about the value of window box packaging. For years it has 
given thousands of products from bonbons to baby shoes a chance to be seen and sold. 

If your product is large, it can still have the sales advantage of window box 

packaging with Celanese Acetate—the window that stays crisp and sparkling transparent... 
doesn’t tend to wrinkle, or show its age. Celanese® 


Acetate...a eC. packaging film 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 128-D, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Afftliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcei Co., inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








(Story starts on page 68) 


viding their own firms with new invest- 
ment ideas. 
¢ Both Sides Learn—Despite the festive 
air that marked their stay in London, 
the visitors learned a good deal. In fact, 
London’s financial press, which has al- 
ways found it difficult to pry informa- 
tion out of reticent British executives, 
held high hopes that “‘a new era of less 
secrecy has dawned.” ‘The London 
Times mixed admiration with com- 
nlaint, observing that “many of the 17 
‘titish firms visited by the American 
ecurity analysts seem to have been 
much more forthcoming to the analysts 
than they have ever been before, either 
to British investment advisers or their 
own shareholders.” 

Even so, the Americans did not come 
away with any secrets. According to one 


of the visiting firemen, all they got out 
of one company on their list was it was 
doing “better than expected.” 

London has its own group of security 
analysts, but they are regarded by both 
corporations and stock brokers as just a 
step removed from. statistical clerks. 
his was a surprise to the visitors, but 
also to their hosts. Some corporations, 
taken aback when they discovered that 
the New York analysts had so much 
status among financial men, hastily re- 
vised their programs to give them a 
warm welcome. In general, the New 
York visitors were impressed with the 
growth potential of British firms, and 
they thought that the new budget cuts 
would help to stimulate both sales and 
production. 
¢ Different Ways—Many of the Ameri- 


IN LONDON DRIZZLE, New Yorkers 
follow the leader from luncheon at Grocers 
Hall to tea at brokers, Phillips & Drew. 


COCKTAILS at Drapers Hall preceded the 
luncheon at Grocers Hall. The analysts had 
already visited the London exchange. 


LUNCHEON at Grocers Hall was addressed by 
Sir Oscar Hobson, city—or financial—editor of 
the News Chronicle. 
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well PER DOLLAR SPENT! 


here’s the story 


of the WKE approach to 
modern plant develop- 
ment...and how it con- 
sistently has produced the 
right plant for the need— 
on schedule, within budget 
—the world over. 


send for a copy 


The men of WKE have a story to tell 
through the pages of this new book 
just released. You'll be interested if 
you are concerned with a sound, 
proved, profitable approach to plant 
expansion or development. 


Western-Knapp Engineering Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢« New York « Chicago «Hibbing 




















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering ts made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 

New /ssue April 7, 1959 


440,000 Shares 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
4.72% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 
Convertible into Common Stock through April 1, 1969 


Price $100 per Share 


Plus accrued dividends from the date of issuance 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 





Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth&Co.,Inc. The FirstBoston Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
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RALPH H. ROTNEM, president of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts (left), 
chats over a drink with Sir John Braith- 
waite, chairman of London exchange. 


cans found that Bntish companies offer 
some interesting investment possibilities 
But they doubt that they will be able 
to get as much information as U.S. 
corporations provide, and they found 
that some, at least, were not exactly) 
eager to have their shares in American 
hands. 

The visitors also discovered that quite 
a bit more than a five-hour time differ- 
ential separates the New York and Lon- 
don exchanges. They found that Lon- 
don’s exchange operates much more 
leisurely and excites considerably less 
public interest. 

In many ways, the London market is 
more of a professional market than any 
American exchange. Brokers do no ad- 
vertising, have no elaborate boardrooms, 
and consider themselves the equivalent 
of a doctor or lawyer. Instead of tape, 
they maintain chalked scoreboards, but 
they admit they “can get a price from 
New York faster than from across the 
road.” Transactions—called “bargains” 
in London—are made between jobbers, 
who are equivalent to Wall Street's 
specialists. 

Unlike the U.S. exchanges, London 

permits after-hours trading and does not 
demand reports of all bargains made. 
Thus, the daily quotation list is an ap- 
proximation, not an accurate record. 
e Attractive Yields—Despite these draw- 
backs, the security analysts came away 
with the expectation that American 
trading in English securities should in- 
crease. 

Most British corporations sell at 
fairly low price-earnings ratios and 
pay higher dividends than U.S. invest- 
ors are now getting. As one analyst 
summed it up, “They may not answer 
all your questions, but you can’t argue 
with the yields they provide.” END 
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This municipal pumping station must be ready in emergency because it 
controls an underground river that could cause flood damage running 
into the millions. For this reason, the city insures its vital pumps and 

° power equipment in The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 

Keeping an ance Company — a specialist in the safeguarding of power equipment. 

The man is a Hartford Steam Boiler Field Inspector — one of 600 

specialists who spend full time inspecting power equipment insured by 

underground this Company. Their training has been in power plant accident preven- 

‘ tion by an organization with long, practical experience with a wide 

river variety of power equipment. Each inspector receives current information 

developed from reports of 600 other HSB Field Inspectors across the 

country. Each is kept informed concerning the latest in cause and effect 

underground through HSB engineering studies of accidents that have taken place. And 

all recommendations for correction and improvement carry the authority 
of HSB engineering specialists in each type of power equipment. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s facilities for providing effective engineering 

insurance are those of the specialist in this exacting business. It will pay 

you to insure your boilers and machinery to keep power alive! 


V V V 


Your own insurance agent or broker can arrange a Hartford Steam 
Boiler policy that will meet your needs exactly. See him now. 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION & to keep power alive 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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working together for your big markets of the ‘60s 
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to give you tne 67% more electrical | “ 
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The problem: how to produce the 40% more 
goods that will be needed in 1965 and still earn 
a satisfactory return on your investment despite 
ever rising production costs. 


The answer: plan now for production lines that 
will use more low-cost kilowatthours. 








ges 


— ELECTRICALLY 


It can be done. It is being done. Call your 
Westinghouse representative or your electric 


utility power sales engineer. They have useful 
information on the productive uses of power 
and can tell you what steps to take now to start 
a Power-Up program in your plant. 


J-96128 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 11's \ Vestinghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” CBS TV MONDAYS 

















HOW ROYALITE SOLVES 








TOUGHNESS ~*~ BEAUTY * 


: i 
Leading truck and trailer makers choose 
damage-free Royalite refrigeration panels 
that are easy to keep kitchen-clean... 
maintain stable temperature . . . keep weight 
at a minimum...and reduce cooling costs, 


Royalite, most versatile of thermoplastic sheet 
materials, has proven itself time and again to 
scores of manufacturers...in hundreds of 
varied applications. Toughness: Tote boxes 
of Royalite have built-in resistance to hard 
knocks. Seamless, easily cleaned, no sharp 
edges to snag or splinter, quiet, impervious to 
oils, grease and most chemicals, really lasts. 
Beauty: luggage of Royalite allows modern 
concepts in molded designs. . . lightweight, 
pleasing textures, wide range of built-in colors, 
impact, scuff, and dent resistant, easily cleaned, 
lasts longer in travel. Economy: picnic cooler 
with pure white Royalite liner provides a 


2698 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 





3 BASIC DESIGN PROBLEMS: 
ECONOMY 


non-conductor material with built-in thermal 
breaker at no extra cost... seamless, easily 
cleaned, odorless, can’t rust, deep drawn, 
modest equipment and labor costs, fabricating 
techniques permit use on popular priced items. 
Find out how you can benefit from U.S. Royalite. 
Let one of our plastics engineers call on you. 


There is no obligation. Write for information. 


Tote boxes by United States Rubber, Luggage courtesy of 
Crown Luggage Co., Picnic Cooler courtesy of Coleman Co. Inc., 


Refrigeration Panels courtesy of Trailmobile, Inc. 
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1958’s Biggest Earners 


NET PROFITS AFTER TAX IN MILLIONS 


FISCAL 

1958 
American Tel. & Tel.*.. $952.3 
General Motors ...... 633.6 
Standard Oil (N.J.).... 562.5 
E.1. duPont de Nemours 341.2 
MNS o's ab sia weccies 329.5 
pn ents errr 310.2 
Ry eae 301.6 
Standard Oil (Calif.).. 257.8 
General Electric ...... 242.9 
Sears, Roebuck & Co... 165.8 
Socony Mobil Oil...... 156.8 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 137.7 
Intl. Bus. Machines. ... 126.3 
Union Carbide ...... o. an? 
Standard Oil (Ind.)... 117.8 
eer » DEBS 
Eastman Kodak ..... i 98.9 
Ford Meter ......... ‘ 95.7 
Western Electric ..... ‘ 85.9 
Pacific Gas & Electric. .. 85.3 
Phillips Petroleum .... 84.2 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. 78.3 
LT 77.8 
Westinghouse Electric . 74.8 
Procter & Gamble ..... 73.2 
International Paper ... 72.0 
Atchison Topeka &S.F. 67.2 
Commonwealth Edison. 66.9 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 65.7 
Consolidated Edison .. 65.4 
Republic Steel ...... e 619 
Kennecott Copper..... 60.1 
American Tobacco .... 58.8 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. 53.8 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 51.7 
Great A.&P.Tea...... 51.6*** 
General Telephone .... 50.8 
Weyerhauser Timber .. 49.6 
SHOUTED fc iccccscs . BS 
Cities Service ....... - 48.4 


"Not including Western Electric. 
***BW estimate. 


FISCAL °% change 
Rank 1957 Rank 1958 vs 1957 
1 $829.8 1 +14.8% 
2 $23.8°*** 2 —23.1 
3 805.2 3 —30.1 
4 396.6 5 —14.0 
5 354.3 6 — 7.0 
6 39253 7 — 6.7 
7 419.4 4 — 28.1 
8 288.2 8 —10.6 
9 247.9 10 — 2.0 
10 161.1 13 + 2.9 
11 220.4 11 — 28.9 
12 191.0 12 — 27.9 
13 89.3 20 +41.4 
14 133.7 16 — 6.6 
15 151.8 14 — 22.4 
16 135.1 15 — 13.7 
17 98.1 18 + 0.8 
18 282.8 9 — 66.2 
19 84.6 we + 1.5 
20 76.6 26 +11.4 
21 96.2 19 — 12.5 
22 64.2 32 + 22.0 
23 78.2 25 — 90.5 
24 i 27 + 2.9 
25 67.8 29 + 8.0 
26 79.4 24 06=C«-:sCéO9*wWS 
27 61.9 33 + 8.6 
28 53:9 43 + 24.1 
29 64.8 31 + 1.4 
30 56.7 39 48606+15.3 
31 85.0 21 — 27.2 
32 79.3 23 -— 24.2 
33 ar .t 37 ++ 3.0 
34 61.7 34 —12.8 
35 67.6 30 — 23.5 
36 50.6 ** + 2.0 
37 45.7 ak +11.2 
38 53.4 42 — 7.1 
39 79.3 22 — 37.6 
40 63.4 38 -— 23.7 


**Not in 1957 list. 
****Excluding a non-recurring transfer to profit and loss, 
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AT&T Extends Its Lead 


Biggest money maker pulls far- 
ther ahead as recession knocks 
some famous names off the list 
of $50-million plus earners. 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which took first place as the 
No. 1 money maker among U.S. cor- 
porations by no more than a nose in 
1957, moved out into a commanding 
lead last year. 

While most of the top earners among 
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the nation’s nonfinancial corporations 
took a shellacking because of the re- 
cession, Mother Bell forged ahead, in- 
creasing profits by almost 15%, which 
gave it an opportunity to increase its 
dividend for the first time since 
1922. 

The severe attrition in earnings dur- 
ing 1958 showed most in the autos, 
steels, and oils. Every one of the top 
steel companies made less during 1958 
than in 1957; the same was true for 
most of the major oil producers. But 
the Big Three auto companies, though 
they were helped by a strong surge in 


profits during the fourth 
showed the sharpest cutbacks. 
¢ Off the List—Chrysler Corp., which 
ranked 17th last year with $119-million 
in net profits, dropped off the list com 
pletely, racking up a loss of $33.8-mil- 
lion. This was the first year since the 
depression low of 1933 that Chrysler 
has registered a loss. 

The over-all earnings cutback reduced 
the select membership of the $50-mil- 
lion plus club. Last year marked the 
second year in a row that the number 
of companies with net profits of $50 
million or more showed a decline. In 
1956, there were 48 such companies, in 
1957 there were 46, while last year there 
were only 37. There should be a re- 
versal of this trend in 1959, however 
First-quarter reports, now drifting in, 
show big jumps in profits all down the 
line. 

Some notable names are now off the 
list. Among former members which 
failed to make the grade in 1958 were 
Sinclair Oil, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Inland Steel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Cities Service, National Lead, Armco 
Steel, Weyerhaeuser Timber, Dow 
Chemical, United Aircraft, American 
Cyanamid and Chrysler. 

There was only one newcomer on the 
select list-General Telephone, the na- 
tion’s No. 2 telephone company. It 
boosted its net earnings by over 11% 
and made its debut as a junior member 
of the club with $50.8-million in after- 
tax profits. But in 1959, General Tele- 
phone should be able to win permanent 
status much higher up, mainly because 
of its merger with Sylvania, which took 
effect last month. (The two other new 
companies on the list, Western Electric 
and A&P, had both earned more than 
$50-million in previous years.) 
¢ Defensive—The corporations that 
were able to stem the tide and better 
their 1957 performances were primarily 
those in defensive, recession-proof con- 
sumer goods industries. The top retail 
chains, such as Sears, Roebuck and 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
moved up despite the fact that the ma- 
jority of retailers lost ground in 1958 
(BW—Apr.11°59,p45). 

Similarly, utility companies, led by 
giant Pacific Gas & Electric continued 
their steady long-term growth, showing 
few recession scars. The big tobacco 
companies, having weathered the cancer- 
scare storm successfully, moved up 
strongly. R. J. Reynolds, for example, 
lifted its net 22%, jumping from 32nd 
to 22nd among the big money makers. 

But the star performer among the 
giants was IBM. Riding high on the 
wave of computer technology, IBM 
boosted its net over 41%, more than 
any other company in the top 40, and 
climbed to 13th position in the profit 
hierachy. Only two years ago, IBM 
ranked 29th. §ND 


quarter, 
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In Finance 


Eaton, Daley Score in Tax Case 


Over Profits in Canadian Companies 


Cleveland financiers Cyrus $. Eaton and William R. ~ 


Daley this week appeared to have won final victory in 
their long battle with the Internal Revenue Service. 
IRS claimed they owed $4.6-million in taxes and penal- 
ties because of their part in a stock deal between 
Consolidated Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., and Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, Ltd., both Canadian companies. In 1957 
the U.S. Tax Court had found for Eaton and Daley, 
(BW—Junel’59,p79), but the government appealed. It 
wasn't until last week that the Court of Appeals handed 
down its decision affirming the Tax Court. 

The case involved a dispute over whether a company 
licensed to do business in the U.S., with offices here, is 
liable for U.S. taxes even if no business is actually con- 
ducted. If the decision had gone the other way, it might 
have put a serious crimp on two types of businesses: 

¢ Independent companies in Canada with some 
U.S. contracts. 

¢ Wholly Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. companies, 
with liaison offices in the U.S. but doing no business 
here. 

IRS claimed that Premium—a sales, research, and 
finance subsidiary of Steep Rock—had a permanent U.S. 
establishment because of a license to operate in Ohio 
and a letterhead showing the same address as Otis & Co., 
Eaton’s outfit in Cleveland. Therefore, it said, tax was 
due on the profit in a deal in which Premium got 1.4- 
million shares of Steep Rock at 1¢ a share at a time 
when Steep Rock was selling for $1.67 in the market. 
Failing that, it wanted to tax Premium as a U.S. corpora- 
tion. 

The court ruled no, on both counts. It said Premium 
had no “permanent establishment and was not taxable” 
since it did no business in the U.S. and eventually gave 
up its Ohio license. 


Broker Plays Down Interbank Loans; 
Bank Finds Them Good Business 


Mabon & Co., a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange which last fall ventured into the business of 
arranging interbank loans on federal funds—member 
bank deposits at the Federal Reserve (BW—Nov.8’58, 
pl25)—this week revealed that it has found the service 
“unprofitable” and is “de-emphasizing” it. Joseph C. 
Nugent, a Mabon partner, indicated that the firm is still 
willing to act as funds broker but, he added, “We're not 
going after the business.” 

Mabon’s experience contrasts with that of the Irving 
Trust Co., which announced shortly after Mabon that it 
would act as a funds broker (BW—Dec.13’58,p105). 
Irving says that banks are using its services in very satis- 
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factory numbers (banks borrow federal funds to make up 
temporary reserve deficiencies, lend them in order to 
put surplus funds to work). “We’re in this business to 
stay,” said one Irving vice-president. 


“Fair Value” Rate Base Called 


Essential to Realistic Utility Prices 


In order to maintain their position in a period of 
spiraling inflation, utilities must make greater use of the 
“fair value” rate base in setting prices for the services 
they provide, Robert S. Quig rate expert for Ebasco 
Services said this week. Ebasco acts as a financial and 
engineering consultant to the utility industry. 

Quig said that the fair value approach—which balances 
low original property costs against higher current value 
costs—is a necessity if utilities are to get “just and reason- 
able” compensation for their property. He added that 
most rate structures used by utilities were developed be- 
fore the severe postwar inflation. Utility regulatory com- 
missions, he said, must give consideration to the fair value 
rate base if customers are to continue to receive adequate 
service at reasonable rates. 


Finance Briefs 


“In-plant” banking service, pioneered by the Bank of 
America in California to compete with the surging 
growth of credit unions (BW —Dec.20°58,p55), has won 
a new fan in the East. This week, Pittsburgh’s Mellor 
National Bank, 11th largest in the nation, announced ; 
program that will allow employees in the Pittsburgl 
area to do substantially all their banking without eve 
leaving work. The plan is open to organizations of ever 
size; the employer has only to designate one employe 
to provide forms for checking or savings accounts, per 
sonal or home improvement loans. ‘Transactions ar 
then completed by mail. 


Johnson & Johnson, the nation’s largest manufacture: 
of surgical dressings, said this week that it may delist its 
shares from the New York Stock Exchange rather than 
comply with NYSE’s new requirement that actively op 
erating listed companies solicit proxies from stockholders 
by December, 1961 (BW —Apr.11'59,p85). Robert W 
Johnson, chairman, said he didn’t think that it was 
“conducive to the welfare of Johnson & Johnson or most 
other companies” to disclose the information—including 
top executive salaries—SEC requires on a proxy statement. 


Missouri’s state insurance superintendent this week 
sustained an 11.1% increase in automobile insurance 
rates—that went into effect last December. Under state 
law, he could have suspended the increase, which had 
been protested. The action was justified, he said, because 
of a substantial increase in the number and cost of claims. 
This puts Missouri among the growing number of states 
where auto insurance rates have gone up recently (BW— 


Apr.4'59,p79). 
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Only“Thermo-Fux" Copying Machines do so many jobs... so quickly, 
| so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? 

’ Call on ‘““‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 

¢ 4 seconds—by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely 
clean copying process. 


And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, accounting machines, ad 
dressing machines, labeling machines. In many other systems as well you’|! 
find ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines the most valuable office machines 
working for you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Another exciusive! ‘Ther: Fa 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. HR-4189, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me information about ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machines 


Name as 


Company 


Address 
THE TERM "“THERMO-FAX' IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















Illustration Courtesy of Armstrong Cork Comp. n 


Power plants generate electricity around the clock to meet demand each time a light flicks on or a motor 


PRODUCING IT whirs into motion. Unceasing operation like this calls for the kind of precision engineering that utili- 
eee 


ties everywhere have come to depend on in equipment from American-Standard Industrial Division. 


American-Standard Industrial Division k 


AMERICAN BLOWER 
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ONE-SOURCE RESPONSIBILITY IN ALL SIX MAJOR FIELDS 
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John Wanamaker Department Store, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Modern buildings put power to work to create comfort. Steam for warmth and hot-water .. . electricity 
USING IT wee '© Operate equipment for air conditioning. American-Standard Industrial Division’s complete line of 
components for air conditioning and heating works together to give peak efficiency from power. 


keeps pace with prog 


A recent study reveals that U.S. population is increasing at 
the rate of 7200 daily; is expected to reach 200 million in 
a decade. To meet this upsurge, utilities are turning to 
new fuels, new “super” stations and equipment — calling 
for new techniques, new efficiencies, new outlooks. 
Consolidation of American Blower, Ross Heat Exchanger, 
and Kewanee Boiler Divisions of American-Standard* into 
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AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS e 


ress in power 


a single Industrial Division keeps pace with progress in 
power . . . brings the products from six major manufac- 
turing fields together to benefit all business and industry. 
Bulletin B-5829 tells how this one-source supply can bene- 
fit you. Send for a copy, today. American-Standard Indus- 
trial Division, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: American- 
Standard Products (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


* 
Awmenican - Standard and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


American-Standard 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


ROSS PRODUCTS e KEWANEE PRODUCTS 











( panBury') Chooses Ameripol Rubber to 





“cushion 


every step 


you take” 


} 
{ 
! 
| 
| Real comfort underfoot ealls for 
| that ts provided by rubber 
vs Danbury Rubber Co.. Inec., 
Manbur Conn. To produce the extra 
ng effect of rubber tile. along 
yng-lasting. wear-defving advan- 
i Danbur lepends on (meripol 
Ru 
Danbury technicians report that 
i (meripo 02 has the exact properties 
ike it easiest to ine orporate into 


mpounds,. They also appreciate 
ight color and consistent uniformity 
hipment atter shipment of \meripol 
especially important in 1 prod- 


vhere co r means so mucl to its 


Delivering rubber with properties to 
our exact processing needs is only 

part of the Goodrich-Gulf program to 
make rubber processing easier and less 
costly. It includes research to improve 
rubber to help you cut costs... as well 
s expanded warehouse and plant facili- 
ties. These are all reasons Ameripol 
has become the prefe rred rubber . . . ex- 


imples of how you and your company 


ean proht when you buy from Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals. Inc., 3121 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 











<P Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Foam Filling May End Blowout Worry 


Fire a bullet into the tire pictured at 
right, drill a hole into it with a 1-in. 
bit, cut out a 3-in. wedge with a power 
saw, and you can still drive away on it 
safely. 

That’s what American Latex Prod- 
ucts Corp., Los Angeles subsidiary of 
Dayton Rubber Co., has found in ex- 
periments on what it hopes will be the 
ultimate in blowout-proof tires. ‘The 
tire casing is filled with “polyrubber,” 
a flexible polyurethane material, instead 
of air. The foam rubber filler can be 
bonded to the casing without using 
pressure equipment. 


Torrance (Calif.) police fired soft- 
nosed magnum bullets into the tire in 
one test, and mechanics drilled and cut 
it for further mutilation. The car on 
which the tire was mounted was then 
driven over roads of both pavement and 
aggregate without noticeable loss of sta- 
bility or riding comfort, according to 
American Latex. ‘The polyrubber re- 
tained its “foamed in place’ position 
throughout. 

I'he experiments are being conducted 
on the grounds of another Dayton sub- 
sidiary, Freedlander Research & Devel- 
opment Center, Hawthorne, Calif. 


Find Your Height in Half the Time 


For safety, a pilot must know exactly 
how high his plane is flying. Bulova 
Watch Co. thinks it can provide him 
with a more accurate, quicker answer 
with a new altimeter demonstrated last 
week by Gen. of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, Bulova’s board chairman (pic- 
ture, right). 

Gen. Bradley says tests show that 
the Bulova altimeter deviates only 20 
ft., plus or minus, at an altitude of 
12,000 ft., compared with 200-ft. errors 
possible with conventional altimeters. 
Other tests indicate it takes 3.4 seconds 
to read the new altimeter, against 7.3 
seconds for conventional devices. 

Conventional altimeters show alti- 
tude on a dial face with three pointers 
for different ranges such as tens of 
thousands, thousands, and hundreds of 
feet. These pointers are moved me- 
chanically by aneroid capsules—metal 
envelopes containing a vacuum—which 
sense height by reacting to changes in 
air pressure. Some newer altimeters 
record their findings on the face of a 
tevolving drum. 
¢ Tape Readings—The Bulova alti- 
meter is easier to read. It has a 40-ft. 
long tape on which heights from minus 
1,000 ft. to 65,000 ft. or higher are 
laid out on a logarithmic scale. The 


tape moves past a window; readings are 
in straight numbers like “1,000” or 
“11,500”; there is no need to coordi- 
nate readings to know vour height. 

Greater accuracy and sensitivity are 
provided by a different type of sensor— 
its movements are transferred to the 
tape electrically instead of mechani- 
cally. The sensors are Melchior cap- 
sules, made of a nickel alloy instead 
of the usual beryllium-copper. By ex- 
panding or contracting, they move an 
armature through coils with two wind- 
ings, like a transformer. One winding 
receives 400-cycle alternating current; 
the other puts out a voltage that varies 
with the armature position and is ampli- 
fied to a servo motor, which moves the 
tape. This eliminates friction and in- 
dicator sticking. Bulova recommends 
installing a conventional altimeter in 
case a power failure knocks out the new 
one in an emergency. 

Tests of the device have been con- 
ducted in a variety of planes, from a 
twin-engine Beech 18 to an F-104 jet 
interceptor. The Air Force recently 
ordered 25, and an aircraft manufac- 
turer is expected to order 10 more. The 
altimeter will cost about $3,000 in early 
production, about three times as much 
as conventional ones. 



















Simpler Way for Stacking Up Containers 


A comparatively simple new pallet 
loader promises to make a dent in ma- 
terials sdion costs. Made by Lath- 
rop-Paulson Co., Chicago, it’s intended 
for high-speed production lines in can- 
ning, milk, food processing, and pack- 
aging industries and will handle cases, 
cartons, kegs, and other containers. 

The new machine, which runs with- 
out an operator, takes containers 
coming off a line and stacks them from 
the bottom, moving each case up so a 
new one can fit underneath it. A con- 
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veyor moves a stack at a time into 
position in front of a pusher, which 
then drives it onto the pallet. When 
the pallet has a full load of stacks, an 
overhead taper applies pressure-sensitive 
tape to the top layer of containers on 
the pallet to hold them in _ place. 
Stacker, pusher, taper, and conveyor 
are synchronized to keep the flow con- 
tinuous. 

Containers are stacked “‘straight- 
back,” directly on top of each other 
with corners touching. The tape 


strengthens the stack. The manufac 
turer claims this offers substantial 
ings by eliminating waste space, crush 
ing, calculation time, and set-ups that 
go with pattern stacking. 

Lathrop-Paulson says its machine can 
do the work of competitive units that 
take twice the floor space and twice the 
height—at half the price. The new 
pallet loader costs $7,500 with the 
taper and $5,500 without; conveyor 
systems are designed to meet individual 
needs. END 
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WHEN YOU NEED 
EXTRA HELP 


TEMPORARILY :. 


your plant, warehouse 


or shipping department... 


Call MANPOWER, INC. 


e CAR UNLOADING 

e WAREHOUSE WORK 
e UNSKILLED FACTORY WORK 

e SHIPPING WORK 
e GENERAL LABOR 


Use our bonded, insured employees as long as 
you need them. Low hourly rates and contract 
prices. We pay all salaries, taxes, unemployment 
compensation, Workmen's Compensation, etc. 
We operate on a quick call basis. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Write on your letterhead for Free Booklet, 
100 Ways to Cut Material Handling Costs." 
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Over 150 Offices in U.S., Canada, and Europe 
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A Step Toward Artificial Life 


Production of co-enzyme A in 
the lab gives researchers a key 
that might some day lead to 
making living matter. 


Numerous and varied research de- 
velopments were reported during the 
sessions of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s 135th annual meeting in Boston 
last week (BW —Apr.11°59,p36). ‘The 
developments, as they generally do, 
tended to fall into two broad categories: 

¢ Those with an obvious and im- 
mediate practical application. Such a 
one, reported at Boston, was that it 
will soon be possible to produce on a 
commercial scale a paint that works 
like the scales of a fish to keep out 
water. Famous examples of the same 
type of developments in the scientific 
past that had an immediate practical 
application were the invention of nylon 
by Carothers, and the synthesis of peni- 
cillin by Fleming. 

¢ Those that seem to present no 
immediate interest except to the scien- 
tists, but whose ultimate significance 
may be immense for business and the 
public. A prime example of this type 
could be the announcement made in 
Boston that two biochemists at the 
University of British Columbia, Dr. 
John G. Moffatt (picture) and Dr. H. 
Gobind Khorana, have been able to 
produce in a test tube the complicated 
molecule called co-enzyme A. Their tri- 
umph came after seven years of work 
backed by the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund of New York and the 
National Council of Canada. 

Co-enzyme A is a complex bundling 
together of atoms of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and phos- 
phorous. It’s of intense interest to the 
biochemist because of its chore, in the 
human body, of converting food into 
substances that can be used by the 
individual cell. And it sets into action 
the carboxylic acid that has a prom- 
inent intermediate role in metabo- 
lism. 
¢ Nobel Prize—The original discovery 
of coenzyme A won a 1953 Nobel 
Prize for Dr. Fritz Lipmann, of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Lipmann, a 
specialist in the metabolic functions of 
B vitamins, went on to explain the 
catalytic function of co-enzyme A in 
the operation of the cell—basis structure 
in all living matter. 

Efforts by other researchers to push 
deeper into the mysteries of cell func- 
tion have been hampered by the high 
cost of co-enzyme A. At the very best, 
it costs close to $20,000 to extract an 
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ounce of it in its natural form from 
yeast. At this extremely high price, 
harsh economics shut down on certain 
types of experiments into the basic 
processes of life. 

That’s what lends such importance 
to the Moffatt-Khorana discovery that 
co-enzyme A can be produced rel- 
atively cheaply from common chem- 
icals. There has been little progress 
toward the synthetic reproduction of 
a living cell in the test tube; for cen- 
turies scientific imagination has been 
turned rather on the functioning of the 
cell. Much has been learned about how 
the cell operates, why it acts as it does, 
what it is made up of. But this effort 
has been somewhat at the expense of 
snythesizing the cell or—what is even 
more important medically—any of its 
parts. 
¢ Cell Chemistry—Now the availability 
of co-enzyme A as a research wedge 
should lead to deep penetration of cell 
chemistry. The range of possibilities 
that this implies is immense; virus in- 
fections and cancer could be primary 
studies. It is already known that most 
chemical changes in cells are caused by 
enzymes, of which co-enzyme A is just 
one. However, the active part of many 
enzymes is its detachable molecule of 
co-enzyme A. 

The ultimate possibility is, of course, 
that the synthesis of co-enzyme A 
might someday lead to total synthesis of 
living matter. 
¢ Other Developments—The produc- 
tion of co-enzyme A was not the only 
fundamental research development that 
was reported to the ACS delegates in 
Boston. One of them brought, along 
with graver scientific promises, some 
hope that liquor could be divested of 
the factors that cause common hang- 
overs. 

This boon to mankind lies in the 
use of a technique called gas chroma- 
tography to analyze in minute detail 
the elements that give liquor its flavor 
and aroma. 

For years, chemists have known that 
iso-amyl alcohol (fusel oil) and acetalde- 
hyde were the causative fiends of hang- 
overs. But attempts to get rid of them 
in fermented liquors have not been feas- 
ible economically or esthetically. The 
catch has been that the two culprits, 
along with a dozen other “contami- 
nants,” constitute only + of 1% by vol- 
ume in most liquor. 

The contaminants could be removed 
in the lab, but as the maleficient iso- 
amyl alcohol and acetaldehyde went 
down the drain, so did all the bouquet 
and taste of the liquor. 


e Synthetic Liquor—Gas chromatog- 





DR. JOHN G. MOFFATT is co-discoverer 


of how to synthesize co-enzyme A. 


raphy should bring an end to this frus 
tration, by making possible synthetic 
liquor from which the hangover has 
been omitted while the aroma and taste 
are triumphantly retained. As an added 
boon, the liquor producer would escape 
the formidable expense of “aging” his 


product. 
Dr. Robert E. Carroll, a chemical 
consultant, and Lawrence C. O’Brien 


of the Perkin-Elmer Corp., were instru 
mental in applying new gas chromato 
graphic methods to the chemical analy 
ses of liquors. Gas chromatography 
is put into operation by vaporizing a 
sample of liquid and separating out its 
components on a basis of molecular 
weight. 

Physicians as well as drinkers may 
find long-range possibilities in gas 
chromatography analyses of liquor, too 
They could serve as the key tool in 
work on both ulcers and cancer of the 
stomach, as well as in study of the oper- 
ation of the brain and of chronic alco 
holism. It is already known that iso- 
amyl alcohol and acetaldehyde cause 
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specific changes in the chemistry and 
operation of the brain. 

¢ Weather, Too—Marked improvement 
in long-range weather forecasting can be 
expected by business and industry as a 
result of the launching of some future 
earth satellites. That’s the promise of 
Dr. Lewis D. Kaplan, of MIT’s Meteor- 
ology Dept., who predicts new vision for 
the weatherman once a satellite has 
been launched to record the infra-red 
radiation that is reflected back from the 
earth to the top of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Data on the earth-reflected radiation, 
taken at different points, will bring 
much greater understanding of the cir- 
culation of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
will give the forecaster a running ac- 
count of temperatures, pressures, and 
moisture in the earth’s atmosphere. 
¢ Difficultics—To do this job, a satel 
lite would need instruments that would 
strain, but not exceed, current scientific 
capacities. ‘The payload of the weather 
eve would have to be much heavier 
than any that the U.S. has vet put 
aloft, and the satellite would need a 
“stable” orbit—maintaining a constant 
orientation relative to the earth’s sur- 
face. 

Equipment would be needed to meas- 
ure thermal radiation at many different 
frequencies, and to check the count of 
carbon dioxide and water vapor. The in- 
strument to do the job would probably 
be a high-resolution spectrometer, which 
separates radiation frequencies much as 
raindrops separate the colors of sunlight 
to form a rainbow. 
¢ High Temperatures—The vast possi- 
bilities of intensified research in high 
temperatures was sketched for the 
8,000-odd ACS members. Dr. Aristid 
V. Grosse, president of the Research 
Institute at Temple University, pointed 
out that it is quite impossible to pre- 
dict accurately all the areas that will be 
opened to scientists once they are able 
to create laboratory temperatures in the 
range of 10,000F to 60,000F. Today, 
researchers simply do not know what 
happens in chemical and physical re- 
actions above 5,000F. If lab tempera- 
tures from twice to 12 times hotter 
than that could be achieved, it would 
certainly mean the creation of new 
fuels, new rocket propellants, and new 
materials, all able to withstand tre- 
mendous heat and pressure. 

The products would come immedi- 
ately, and not far behind them would 
probably appear a whole new family 
of synthetic chemicals. 

What’s needed at the moment is 
scrious study of how to achieve such 
“hellfire” heats. The high temperatures 
that can now be had in the lab are 
produced by furnaces that focus the 
sun’s rays, by some rocket motors, and 
by streams of gases (called plasma 
jets) formed by electric arcs. END 
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Direct Shipment to Puerto Rice 
Saves *24,000! 


72 complete bowling alleys 
in 15 trailers 


Interstate Motor Freight 


System, Chicago to Port Newark, New 
Jersey; Sea-Land Service trailership, 
New Jersey to San Juan; overland to 
Rio Piedras 


American Machine 
& Foundry, Chicago, Illinois. 


Commonwealth Bowl- 
, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 





SAVINGS: AMF saved the consignee $24,000 by specifying Interstate 
System and Sea-Land Service. The trailer-load cargo was handled only 
once. It was sealed against pilferage, protected from damage, picked up 
and delivered without needless in-port delays. No special export packaging, 
no loading charge at the port of exit, no special premium for the service. 


MORAL: For swift, safe, economical service — ship Interstate. All 66 
terminals in Interstate System’s 26-state operating authority have the 


INTERSTATE 








facilities to handle direct shipments to and from Puerto Rico in conjunc- MOTOR FREIGHT 

tion with Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation’s Sea-Land Service. Less 

truckload as well as truckload service. Vans, open top and mechanically S YS T F M 

refrigerated trailers are available. For complete information, including 

rates and schedules, call your local Interstate representative. He’s listed 

in the Yellow Pages. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
MORE THAN A TRUCK LiIiNB..-A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








Crucible steel service 


HOW ADVANCES IN MELTING TECHNIQUES 
PRODUCE NEW METALS AND ALLOYS FOR INDUSTRY 


¢ Bearing and spring makers are now being supplied with 
steels of such high purity they virtually eliminate rejects 
during manufacture and premature failures in use. 

¢ Aircraft and missile builders are getting an entirely new 
range of high strength and high temperature alloys — for 
rocket motor casings, pressure vessels, jet engines, air- 
frames and structural components. 

¢ Builders of nuclear reactors are being provided with higher 
boron content stainless steels that, surprisingly, are easier 
to work. 

e And the metalworking industry is now using much more 
uniform and dependable tool steels that produce higher 
yields of finished products and longer tool life. 

What’s behind these developments? The answer is recent 
Crucible advances in the electric furnace melting of spe- 
cialty steels. The vacuum melting processes are part of 
this progress. 


A new science, vacuum melting produces high purity 
metals by melting in a vacuum. It frees metals of gases and 
inclusions, increases their tensile and impact strengths and 
improves workability. In fact, it is the only way metals 
such as titanium can be produced. 


To utilize vacuum-melting processes successfully requires a 
unique combination of technical ability, experience and 
facilities. Crucible acquired this combination through pio- 
neering in specialty steels, high-temperature alloys and 
titanium development. So, today, Crucible employs the most 
advanced vacuum-melting techniques to produce the 
“purest” metals industry uses. 


If you’d like to know how this progress in vacuum metal- 
lurgy can benefit you, talk to a Crucible specialist. Just cali 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices and warehouses. Or 
write: Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept. MD05, 
The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Crucible products: 4 of thousands 


TOOL STEEL — Crucible tool steels are used to make 
broaches, drills, reamers, taps, dies and all other metal- 
forming tools. Here, a way-type multi-spindle boring machine 
precision bores multiple holes at the same time in an auto- 
motive cylinder block. 











PERMANENT MAGNETS — The packaged energy of Crucible 
Alnico magnets is put to use in hi-fi and stereo components, TV, 
radar systems, generators, separators, lifting devices and instru- 
ments. Crucible supplies sand cast, shell molded, and investment 
cast magnets in all shapes, tolerances, finishes and sizes. 




















STAINLESS STEEL SHEET AND STRIP The dairy equipment industry is one of Crucible’s largest 
customers for lustrous, easy-to-clean stainless steel. Crucible produces all types, shapes and finishes. 





TITANIUM — Crucible 

is formed into heat ex 
valves, tubing, liners for he 
ical, paper and food processing 
dustries. These industries fi 
titanium’s corrosion re nee 
low cost/life ratio often n 
the most economical metal. 
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free-machining, high -stre: 
wear-resistant and stan 
AISI alloys; hollow drill; 
cultural discs and shapes; h 
duty coil springs; specialty 
permanent magnets; col 
alloy and carbon spring s 
titanium and titanium alloys 
stainless and high alloy welded 
tubing; vacuum melted metals. 
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ROHR MAKES MORE 
STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 
FOR AMERICA’S 





From flap tracks to fuselage sections, to jet power pods, Rohr makes 
major components for most of America’s leading commercial 

and military planes. With more than 16,000 people . . . with very special 
experience and equipment . . . Rohr builds components better, 

faster, at less cost for such famous aircraft manufacturers as Boeing, 
Convair, Douglas, Lockheed, McDonnell and North American. 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA / ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA., AUBURN, WASH, 
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Where Unemployment Is Sorest 


The national unemployment level is 
like the surface of a pond—it gives no 
hint of the gullies and potholes that 
might have been there before the.pond 
was formed. At the same time, the 
pond can’t be completely drained with- 
out taking account of these conditions 
and doing something about them. 

As the table shows, some labor mar- 
kets were suffering from unemployment 
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before the 1957-58 recession began. 
And it is fair to expect them to con- 
tinue to suffer after the country as a 
whole has recovered, for their special 
unemployment problems exist inde- 
pendently of the business cycle. 

These are the city areas that are over- 
closely tied to one or two big employers 
or one or two industries that have been 
smitten by basic change—such as coal, 


where anthracite has lost most of its 
market, or textiles, which have moved 
south. 

The list of 32 labor market areas in 
14 states also includes cities dominated 
by industries whose employment cut- 
back originally seemed temporary but 
seems now to be going indefinitely as 
in auto and machinery-centers. In some 
of these industries technological 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 CITIES + SEE YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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ing, the cost of application runs 4 to 10 times the cost of 
the paint. It is most important, therefore, that the brand 
and type of paint be selected with the greatest care, 
because the paint either serves you well, or you are 
sorely out of pocket. As the world’s largest paint manu- 
facturer, we are certain we can guide you effectively to 
greatest maintenance economy, whether for buildings, 
plants or automotive fleets. 
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changes rather than shrinking markets 
may be the main reason that fewer jobs 
are available. 

¢ Widening Ripples—When a city’s 
dominant employer shuts his plant, o1 
an industry falters, the effects spread 
widely from the one or two factory 
payrolls to the labor force in supporting 
and related businesses. When the 
breadwinner is out of work, a family 
spends less on autos, clothing, restau- 
rants, and home furnishings, perhaps 
even on laundry, haircuts, baked goods, 
and ice cream. So a host of trade and 
service employees is likely also to be 
thrown out of work. 

Employers are traditionally reluctant 

to rehire workers as fast as they laid 
people off, so it takes a long time to 
reverse this cycle, especially for the 
chronic cases that antedate the reces- 
sion. 
e Depressed Areas—Thus, a _ city’s 
chances for quick relief from unemploy- 
ment blight depends partly on how 
long the condition has gone on, partly 
on whether it is a transient or a deeply 
chronic problem. Of the 149 labor 
market areas on which the Labor Dept. 
keeps tabs, 32 have had more than 
6% unemployment during more than 
half of the last 40 months. 

Not all of these are necessarily de- 
pressed areas. To say that a depressed 
area is one of chronic labor surplus 
opens up arguments about how you 
define “chronic.” According to the cri- 
teria set up in the Senate’s bill for aid 
to major depressed areas, 23 of the 
32 would qualify for help; under the 
vardstick set by the Administration, 
only 18 would qualify. 

To find out how the Labor Dept.’s 
32 high-unemployment areas got into 
their predicament and how they’re do- 
ing today, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
talked to employment security agencies 
in the 14 affected states. 


|. The Midwest 


Because of the auto industry's pro- 
longed slump, Michigan has more large 
cities in the distress category than any 
other state in the Union. But other 
states in the region also have spots of 
painful labor surplus. 

Detroit, of course, is the key to 
Michigan’s troubles, with about 220,000 
unemployed in a labor force of 1.5-mil- 
lion. It would not be so bad if the labor 
force had not been increased during the 
Korean War by 172,000 workers, at- 
tracted from other parts of the country 
by an abundance of high-paying jobs. 

After the Korean armistice, auto 
plants cut their payrolls, but the new- 
comers managed to ride out the brief 
dip before another industry boom in 
1955 brought still more migrants. 

The current slump is different. When 
car sales sagged last year, employment 
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Mr. J. Leland Teets, Treasurer and 
Manager of the Wilkinson Company, 
Santa Monica, California, buys 
Scott Wipers because: 





“The platinum, osmium and other precious metal alloys 
we produce for the electronic and dental industries are 
valued at $20 to $100 an ounce," says Mr. Teets. ‘‘We 
use disposable Scott Wipers to collect the shavings at the 
machines. The paper wipers are burned and from the 


“Scott Wipers remove all ashes we recover 7 to 10 ounces a month worth up 
traces of lint and dust 
from hair-thin wires and 
precious-metal ribbons... 
and we recover up to *1,000 
on a *4.50 investment” 















Here, gold foil is rolled to .0005” for semi-conductors. 
Scott Wipers remove all trace of dust to prevent dirt 
from punching holes in the foil. 


Cash from chips! This is a $320 platinum ‘“‘button”’ re- 
fined from shavings picked up with Scott Wipers. Cost 
of the paper wipers averages $4.50 a month. 







Lint at the fine wire drawing operation could clog the die, shut down the 
machine. Scott Wipers are used to clean the revolving cones—unlike 
cloth, they are free of lint. 













SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Department BW-94, Chester, Pa. 




















? Please send me free booklet, ‘‘industrial Wiping—an 
IWustrated 24-page booklet describes area where costs can be cut!”’ 
modern ways to determine wiping costs i [[]! am interested in complete case histories of wiping 
and how to control them through value programs in the following industries: 
analysis and programming. To receive 4 cre 
it, mail coupon. Or call your Scott O — [7 Feed (1) Petroieum 
paper merchant, listed in Yellow Pages t [J Chemical (7 Machinery ( Transportation 
under ‘‘Paper Towels."’ { O Electrical oO Metals 

i Name 

Title 

{ Company f 

| Street 

4 City Zone State 
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2,000-LB 
LIFT TRUCK 





NOW 
AVAILABLE 
WITH 
PNEUMATIC 












VUNEre TOs vere 


Allis-Chalmers FTP20-24 


“Hefty,” the New Allis-Chalmers FT-20 lift truck, is now available as Model 
FTP-20 with pneumatic tires. Now “Hefty” is outstanding in his class on 
yard work, over rough terrain and in areas where pneumatic tires are preferred. 





Look how “Hefty” measures up on 
performance features that count: 


Plenty of Power — Heavy-duty 
industrial engine has 35 hp, 97 ft-lb 
of torque — most available in a 
truck this size. 

Easily Maneuverable —makes right 
angle turns in aisles as narrow as 
831% in., plus load. 

Stable. climbs 34% grade with load 
— further evidence of power, torque 








— 
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PERCENT OF GRADE 
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and stability . . 
superiority. 


. further proof of 


Lasting Performance. Owners of 
Allis-Chalmers FT series lift trucks 
have learned to measure life expect- 
ancy of their machines with a new, 
longer yardstick. “Hefty” is no ex- 
ception. Further, stripping for 
routine service takes only 22 seconds 

. disassembly for overhaul less 
than half an hour. 


Put the new FTP-20 to work in 
and around your plant and compare 
it for high output and low mainte- 
nance. See your Allis-Chalmers ma- 
terial handling dealer. Send for spe- 
cial new bulletin BU-493. Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


q the F1P20-24 climbs a 34% grade with load. 


« ALLIS-CHALMERS 





at auto plants dropped an average of 
79,000 a month below 1957; lavofts 
spread fast to suppliers of the auto in- 
dustry and to the area’s trade and serv- 
ices. With automation well advanced 
in the auto plants, fewer of the jobless 
are being recalled than in any other re- 
covery. After using up their unemploy- 
ment benefits, 45,000 workers have left 
Detroit’s labor force, but most of the 
arrivals of the early 1950s remain. 

Flint is even more dependent than 
Detroit on the fortunes of the auto in- 
dustry. Unemployment last vear ranged 
from a high of 24.2% in July to a low 
of 5.6% in December; it’s now esti- 
mated at around 12.7%. 

Grand Rapids is more diversified, 
with metal industries that supply con- 
struction and appliances as well as 
autos. At last count, the market had 
3,000 fewer unemploved than a vear 
ago, but it’s still a hefty 9.8%. Since 
1955, the number of local factory jobs 
has dropped 11%. Fortunately, the city 
never attracted the proportion of mi- 
grants that went to Detroit and Flint. 

Muskegon also escaped a swelling of 
the labor force, but unemployment has 
been heavy in the foundry and machin- 
erv industries. Seasonal gains in con- 
struction and trade jobs have reduced 
unemployment from 13% last vear to 
an estimated 9.9%. 

Lansing has a. base of nonmanufac- 
turing employment that helps to offset 
auto job fluctuations. However, the 
auto industry—which has eliminated 
5,000 jobs since 1955—sent unemploy- 
ment to a peak of 18.1% last vear. 
Seasonal gains in construction and re- 
tailing have brought it down to 5%. 

Terre Haute, Ind., a labor surplus 
area for years, suffered from changes in 
bituminous coal mining and reduction 
of railroad employment. It has had lit- 
tle luck in industrial development. Be- 
cause some of its industries employ few 
workers and others are highly seasonal, 
many workers commute to other areas— 
some as far as Indianapolis, 70 mi. 
away. 

Evansville, on the Ohio River, suf- 
fered from the dissolution of an appli- 
ance manufacturing firm (Servel) and 
the decline of transportation equipment 
manufacture. The area faces the loss of 
more than 3,000 workers when Chrvsler 
moves its local operations to St. Louis 
this summer. Its labor force has shrunk 
because housewives, older workers and 
vounger workers have stopped job-hunt- 
ing, and because many of its commut- 
ing workers are seeking work elsewhere 
in the country. 

South Bend’s employment decline is 
attributed almost entirely to auto as- 
sembly plants and suppliers. The labor 
force has declined even more than em- 
ployment, because it had included 
many workers who commuted or moved 
from other areas when jobs were plenti- 
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Aristoloy leaded user reports 25% reduction 
in time required to cut worm gear threads 


Cutting threads on worm gears is an expensive, time consuming operation. 
Geometry is critical and a considerable amount of metal must be removed. 
One of the large manufacturers of “worms,” desiring to increase production, 
found that by switching to a /eaded* stee/ he could increase both speeds 
and feeds. Equally important, expensive cutting tools lasted longer because 
of the freer machining characteristics of leaded steel—delivering more pieces 


other Copperweid Divisions 
between grinds, and drastically reducing down-time for tool changes. 


Strength and hardness tests on the finished part, after heat treating, indicated CER able 
no detectable difference in physical properties from unleaded grades pre- 


viously used. surto stainless 
For complete information about Aristoloy leaded or standard analyses carbon, 


| tubing 
alloy, and stainless grades, write for booklet entitled, “A Complete Line of a ; 


Leaded Steels,” and new Products & Facilities Catalog. *iniand Ledioy License —e 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION - 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio + EXPORT: Copperweld Steel International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 





CREATIVE LEADERS 





Snipping wisps of air _—" yy 
to run the tools of production 


A blob of air is an undisciplined, shapeless, useless creation. Unwilling 
to work. Unwilling to be led somewhere. Yet, confined and directed, 
air does much of the work of producing the things we see every day. 

Parker-Hannifin, creative leader in fluid systems, makes a complete line 
of devices that lead air-under-pressure to its many jobs, precisely 
divide it into useful chunks, then direct it to its work. On these 
installations are Parker-Hannifin control valves, air-powered cylinders 
and machinery, seals for air operated devices, precision fittings for hose 
and tubing, and filter-regulator-lubricator units. 

From 11 Parker-Hannifin plants, staffed with 2700 men and women, 
come scores of different precision devices to control, transmit and 
apply fluids under pressure...air, gases, liquids... 
to hundreds of jobs in industry and defense. 


Write for brochure which describes and illustrates 
Parker-Hannifin Corporation products and facilities. 





PARKER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 
17325 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 12, Ohio 


DIVISIONS: Parker Fittings and Hose Division, Cleveland and Eaton, Ohio; Parker Hydraulics 
Division, Cleveland; Hannifin Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, and St. Marys, Ohio; Parker Seal 
Company, Culver City and Los Angeles, California, Berea and ye K , and Cleveland. 
SUBSIDIARY: Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles and Ingl. d, ifornia, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IN FLUID SYSTEMS 





ful. The unemployed now consist 
largely of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. The community's hopes ride, 
to a great extent, on sales of Stude- 
baker’s Lark. 

Kansas City, Mo., isn’t really de- 
pressed, but its unemployment has been 
running slightly over 6%. The labor 
force had expanded for the Korean 
buildup and, as late as 1956, there had 
not been enough outmigration or new 
industry to take up the slack left by the 
mobilization cutoff. The old defense 
plants couldn’t be converted to peace- 
time uses. Cutbacks at auto plants and 
laborsaving changes in packinghouses 
brought Kansas City back into the sur- 
plus labor category last year, even 
though farm income was soaring all 
around it (BW—Mar.28’59,p150). 

Duluth-Superior unemployment rose 
last year when steel production de- 
clined; it’s the major U.S. iron ore port. 
A number of wholesaling firms and an 
electrical machinery concern have 
moved away, and the completion of 
taconite plants has reduced construc- 
tion work. 


ll. The Northeast 


Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have 
the largest number of surplus labor 
markets, and it’s no new experience for 
either state. Coal and textiles are chiefly 
to blame, with declines dating back 
before World War II. From 1947 to 
1957 alone, more than 100,000 jobs 
were eliminated in the Pennsylvania 
coal industry. Employment by railroads 
and their equipment suppliers also 
shrank in that state. 

Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Scranton 
have had a long decline in employment, 
though Scranton has kept its labor 
force steady by recruiting new industry. 
These areas are former centers of an- 
thracite mining—more commonly known 
to the public as hard coal. 

Johnstown, in western Pennsylvania, 
suffers from decline in bituminous coal 
mining. Unemployment averaged 15% 
last vear. 

Erie has been hurt by loss of appli- 
ance manufacturing and by a cut in 
manufacture of railroad equipment, but 
there have been some gains in primary 
metals and electrical machinery. 

Altoona, on the fringe of the bitum- 
minous coal district, has risen and fallen 
with the employment level in its rail- 
road repair shops. The latest estimate 
shows 13% unemployment. 

Charleston, W. Va., has also lost jobs 
in bituminous coal mining. Since 1952, 
the labor force has shrunk by 5,700 as 
West Virginians moved elsewhere for 
jobs—though many returned when the 
recession struck. 

Huntington, W. Va., whose area in- 
cludes Ashland, Ky., has also had a 
return migration that sharpens the pain 
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He’s convinced he can 
beat his own shadow... 
and he may be right! 


Challenge! 


REMEMBER? ... When we were young we all 
tried it. It was a challenge . . . and we lost. 

Today, we can’t be sure... perhaps we can beat 
our shadows. In these times of changing concepts 
and new ideas, industries and processes sometimes 
seem to be outracing their own shadows. 

Haloid Xerox has the desire and intent to help 
meet this fast moving world’s need for better com- 
munications. Here is a small company with the faith 


If you are interested in learning about the role of Haloid Xerox in the field of communications, 
we'll be happy to send you our booklet: ‘‘Pioneering for Growth through Research.”’ Just write 
to: Public Relations Department, Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester 3, New York. 


of the young in its ability to keep up with the swift- 
est ...a group of confident men with an idea and a 
process, xerography, to give strength to their faith. 

Xerography is a new way of creating permanent 
images by combining the speed of light with the 
power of electricity. It may be applied to every field 
where thoughts, ideas, drawings and figures must 
be recorded and passed on to others. Xerography is 
an industry in the making. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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NO 
MODE OF 
SHIPMENT 
CAN GET 
THE GOODS 
TO YOUR 
MARKET AS 
QUICKLY AS 
HAVING THEM... \ 


When competition is keen, immediate 
availability of your products in every 
marketing center can be the difference 
between success and failure. ““On-the- 
Spot” stocks in selected PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES give you the com- 
petitive advantage without premium 
transportation, without expensive 
branch houses of your own, and at 
. specific per unit costs. 


Join the great names in American 
Business who regularly depend on 
Public Warehouses for fast, econom- 
ical distribution services. 


* g Pillsbury 


LEVER BROS Folgers 
Marlboro 





For the story of modern methods of 
distribution . . . or for an 
analysis of how Public Warehousing 
can help you . . . write 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Merchandise Division 
222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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of unemployment from plant shutdowns 
and decline in railroad work. 

Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, New 
Bedford have long been Massachusetts’ 
chief labor surplus areas. By 1956, tex- 
tiles had ceased to be the No. 1 em- 
plover in all except Lowell, and growth 
of electronics and other industries only 
partly offset the loss. 

Providence, R. I., also had a textile 
unemployment problem before the re- 
cession, aggravated by troubles of its 
machine tool companies. 

Trenton, N. J., has suffered a long- 
term decline also in textiles, metals, 
and earthenware; its most recent lavofts 
came in auto plants. 

Atlantic City, across the state from 
l'renton, is an old standby on unem- 
ployment lists, but its problem is quite 
different: Its resort business is seasonal, 
and it has never been able to diversify 
its employment. 

The Utica-Rome area, in New York’s 
Mohawk Valley, struggled for years to 
replace its waning textile industry by 
durable goods manufacture. Then the 
recession hit the durable goods, knock- 
ing employment down from a postwar 
peak of 107,900 in August, 1957, to 
95,200 in March, 1958. 


lll. The South 


This region has two states—North 
Carolina and Tennessee—each with two 
labor markets of long unemployment. 

Asheville, N. C., a mountain resort, 
has succeeded in attracting new elec- 
tronics, textile, and apparel shops, but 
the new jobs haven’t come so fast as 
hopeful workers from nearby. 

Durham, N. C., has lost jobs to the 
mechanization in tobacco and textiles; 
most unemploved in this area are Negro 
women from these industries. 

Knoxville, T'enn., began to feel the 
recession exceptionally early when Ten- 
nesseans who had worked in other states 
were laid off and came home. 

Chattanooga’s unemployment ate, 
7.3% at last count, would be higher if 
the size of the labor force had not de- 
clined slightly this vear. 


IV. The Northwest 


Spokane, Wash., ran into its highest 
unemployment since the Depression, 
with aluminum and lumber both cut- 
ting back, with secondary effects on 
transportation and utilities. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by expansion of 
the labor force by migrants and by 
housewives and retired people. 

Tacoma has had some success in di- 
versifying from the lumber business, but 
not enough to avoid a high unemploy- 
ment percentage when the recession 
also hit aluminum and construction. 

Portland, Ore., started a downturn 
even before the recession, when lumber 


and wood products weakened. The area 
lost jobs, too, as the center of the wood 
industry moved southward in Oregon. 


V. What to Do About It 


Long-term unemployment is the tar- 
get of the area redevelopment program, 
suggested by the Administration on a 
$53-million scale and by Congress on 
a $389.5-million scale. 

The President’s proposal is so modest 
that Congress hasn’t even considered it 
seriously. On the other hand, the bill 
of Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) passed the 
Senate in late March by a narrow 49-46 
margin—far below the 60 votes needed 
to overturn a Presidential veto. ‘The 
House has a companion bill in commit- 
tee; because backers are discouraged by 
the low affirmative vote in the Senate, 
the committee may scale down Douglas’ 
proposal. 

The ultimate Senate-House compro 
mise is believed certain to be lower 
than $389.5-million. Even then, it may 
be vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower, who 
thumbed down Douglas’ bill last vear 
on the ground it called for Washington 
to do too much. Democratic leaders in 
Congress have little hope of overriding 
a veto, but they want at least to get 
a bill to the White House, for political 
reasons. 
¢ Comparing the Plans—Douglas _pro- 
poses a $300-million revolving loan 
fund to be parceled out to eligible areas 
on extremely favorable terms—federal 
participation up to 65% of cost, up to 
+0 years to repay. 

Of this fund, $200-million would be 
available for construction of factories 
and for machinery and equipment—and 
$100-million for related facilities, such 
as sewers and water systems, that the 
locality needs to attract new industry. 

Another $75-million would be pro- 
vided in outright grants for areas so de- 
pressed that they can’t borrow even at 
the government’s ultra-liberal terms. 
This money would be for the same 
purposes as the loans. There is also a 
provision for $10-million to retrain un- 
employed workers in new skills, and 
$4.5-million for technical assistance to 
localities—studies of resources, markets, 
labor, and transportation. 

In contrast, the Administration pro- 
poses $50-million in loans and $3-mil- 
lion in technical aid. The loans would 
be for only 25 years. Federal loans 
would be limited to 35% of a project’s 
cost; there would be no outright grants. 

Last week, the Senate moved swiftly, 
with the House expected to follow this 
week, to create an 1}-man Special Com- 
mission on Unemployment, with 60 
days in which to study spotty unemploy- 
ment and to make recommendations. 
This could be a backstop for the Doug- 
las bill, and a way of mustering public 
support for it or a similar bill. END 
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nature is not enough 


Metal, wood, even the atom... 


No natural resource serves man until imagination, the 
mind’s eye, finds the way to use it. Natural gas, for one, lay 
idle under the earth...or was flared as waste...before the 


pipeline made its heat and energy available to millions. 


Now gas and oil—through ‘petrochemistry — are 
being made to yield even more benefits. Endless 
chains of new products...and many more 
to come...all springing from that greatest 


natural resource of all—mindpower. 















From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


~ «at 


Te 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DIVISIONS: Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company * Tennessee Gas and Oil Company * Bay Petroleum Company 
SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gos Transmission Company * Tennessee Life Insurance Company * AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 























SPRING CLEANING WITH A MODERN TOUCH. Fubbing and scrubbing 
are out—yet houses shine brighter than ever. Nowadays, spring cleaning is mostly 
a matter of picking up the right package and applying as directed. If you make a 


wax, polish, cleanser, paint or other home beautifier, remember... 


zB 


rn 


Continental has the 


fe saver 


right "package for you! 





CONTINENTAL ( Cc CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS*® VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES © FLEXIBLE PACKAGING @ FIBRE DRUMS * 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS ® STEEL CONTAINERS © PAPER CONTAINERS @ 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS © FOLDING CARTONS e DECOWARE® e CROWNS AND CORK « 
BONDWARE®e GLASSWARE © BAGS e CONOLITE® e GLASS CONTAINERS « 
KRAFT WRAPPINGS © PAPERBOARD e MULTIWALLS 
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STEELMAN Yataro Nishiyama’s Kawasaki Steel Corp. is a comer in 
Japan’s growing, export-minded steel industry — the world’s sixth 
largest. Kawasaki boasts modern $100-million, 1-million-ton integrated 
mill just outside Tokyo that supplements older rolling mills at Kobe. 


vs \ 
INDUSTRIALIST Taizo Ishizaka, now 72, copes with 
postwar economic problems as head of Kei Dan Ren, coun- 


terpart of our National Assn. of Manufacturers, and of giant 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric (Toshiba), machinery producer. 
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OILMAN Taro Yamashita plugs Mideast oil development. 
His Arabian Oil Co. upset old 50-50 company-country profit- 
sharing formula by operating Persian Gulf concession on 43-57 
basis. In 1930s, he played part in ill-fated Manchurian adventure. 








BANKER Kiichiro Satoh tussles with Japan’s chronic 
shortage of capital for industrial development. He has 
spent his life in the powerful Mitsui combine. He now 
holds influential post as president of Mitsui Bank, one of 
Tokyo’s largest, and often gives counsel to government. 





BUSINESS WEEK reports on... 


Japanese 
Businessmen 


Leaders in an “economic miracle” that has made 
Japan one of the fastest-growing countries in 
the world, Japanese businessmen have come to 
command a new position and new prestige. 


In a marriage that rocked Japan’s imperial tradition, — respectable dowry as daughter of the president of Tok: 
Crown Prince Akihito last week took commoner Michiko _ profitable Nisshin Flour Milling Co. 
Shoda as his consort. More important, the royal marriage—in a very 
Overlooked in the worldwide publicity surrounding — sense—symbolizes the vast prestige that businessmen and 
the colorful Shinto ceremony is the fact that Michiko-san their families command in the new, postwar Japan. 
s no penniless Cinderella. To Akihito, she can offer a * Talent Pool—In trade, Japanese businessmen have 
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POLITICIAN Ichiro Kono, a big wheel in the ruling Liberal- MERCHANT Yujiro Iwai (above) of Iwai & Co., medium-sized 
Democratic Party, has widespread business interests ranging from trading company, is a free enterpriser. His home base is indus- 
farming to fisheries. Here he is playing Japanese game of “Go.” trial Osaka, where his family has lived for generations. 
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rEXTILEMAN Kojiro Abe’s Toyo Spinning Co. is 
power in Japan’s cotton, wool, and rayon production. 
Abe took over the presidency from his father. 


EXPORTER Yasutaro Niizeki bosses Mitsui Bussan. 
Last February, he merged his Daiichi Bussan with 
Mitsui. Both were part of huge prewar combine. 
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(Story starts on page 102) 


Japan 


been far-reaching in their search for markets. ‘They have 
pushed exports, the lifeblood of their economy, in all 
parts of the world, from Iran to the U.S. 

At home, they have been the driving force in rebuild- 
ing a war-shattered economy. They have taken to heart 
the lessons learned from close contacts with the U.S.— 
during the military occupation, through the Korean War 
period, and by extensive licensing agreements with U.S. 
companies. 

In fact, as an island country meager in natural resources 
but rich in human skills, Japan since defeat in 1945 has 


drawn heavily on the talents of its businessmen to make 
rapid progress. In turn, the U.S. has begun to count on 
Japanese businessmen as a stabilizing force in helping 
keep Japan—an Asian country pressured by Communism 
—allied with the West. 

¢ The Rub—To Japan’s businessmen, postwar prosperity 
is only one side of the coin. For the old problem of how 
to keep expanding trade continues to haunt them. 

Japan depends on imports for almost all industrial raw 
materials and for 10% of food requirements. ‘lo pay for 
these imports, it must export finished goods. 

The main rub is that Japan, by abortive military ad 
ventures, has lost its “guaranteed” markets in Formosa 
Korea, Manchuria, and China. Its “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” now is a dream recorded in history 
books. Shorn of its former empire and confined to four 
relatively small islands, Japan again is looking outward 
—but to world markets where competition from other 
countries is fierce. 
¢ Preview—Recently, Japanese businessmen got a bitte: 





For a moment, you almost Saito-san 
thought you were about to meet 
a Western businessman. 

The building—in Marunouchi, 
Tokyo’s business district—is sleek 
and modern. The waiting room, it 
is high-ceilinged, looks vaguely 
Western. Paintings decorate the 
walls, and company sport trophies 
stud the shelves. 

Then, you notice the geisha doll 
in a glass case on the shelf. You 
remember that the receptionist 
was murmuring “doe-zoe”’ instead 
of the English “please” as she 
ushered you into the room. And 
you had arrived late for your ap- 
pointment because of the difficulty 
in finding addresses in Tokyo. 





ment. 


American 
goods?” 


answer. 


congressmen.” 
A young, short Japanese comes 
into the room. litely, 
“You must go down to the area ___ best 
arcund the old capital of Kyoto to 
see the real Japan,” he says slowly 
to break the ice. He explains that 
he studied after the war at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He 
speaks English well and knows the 


he goes on. 


“Mr. Saito, our president,” he 
says with an air of reverence by 
way of introduction, as his boss 
comes through the door. 

Saito-san bows as he accepts 
your calling card. His face seems 
immobile; his manner, restrained. 

You explain that you're an 
American businessman looking for 
Japanese goods to sell. Though not 
speaking English, he catches the 
nuances of all that you say. 


Washington, 
Asians. 


The “family s _ 
Japan’s feuda 





Profile of a Tokyo Businessman 


explains—with his 
young assistant translating—that he 
can’t help you much. By now, after 
several days in Tokyo, you're ac- 
customed to hearing that. 
Asians—and particularly Japanese— 
are self-critical, to a fault. 


Suddenly, Saito-san launches into 
a 20-min. lecture on Japan’s prob- 
lems, from exports to unemploy- The 


“What do you think about the 
boycott 
he finally asks. 
“There isn’t 
“It’s the way vou sell at 
low prices—not so much the volume 
—that rankles our companies and 


“Unfortunately,” 
“we haven't always had your day. 
American buyers in 
They ask us to make cheap copies as in former times. 
of their products.” 

“We aren’t like the rest of Asia,” 
“We have machines. 
Go see for yourself—the new Ka- 
wasaki steel mill at Chiba. We 
U.S. don’t want or need handouts from 


But we've got to trade to 
feed and clothe our people.” 


Later, you begin to form a pic- 
ture of the Japanese businessman. 

He is the original Organization 
Man. Or so it would seem. He 
runs his company | greomges 4 
irit,”” 
clans, is still alive. 


Despite this, the businessman 


doesn’t appoint just family mem- 
bers to key company positions. 
Japanese business—as you learn— 
always has made room for the 
young man with few “connections” 
but with bright ideas. That’s even 
more true today than prewar. In 
fact, a new managerial class sep- 
arate from the stockowning class is 
burgeoning. 

Japanese _ businessman, 
though seeming withdrawn, is 
really an outgoing, friendly type 
He worries about social benefits for 
his workers. He frets over how to 
get along with his competitors. He 
is inclined to work at his job most 
of his waking hours. That can 
mean stag business parties several 
nights a week, on top of frequent 
management meetings during the 


Most 


of Japanese 


boycott,” you 


he says po- 


He is not so much the aristocrat 
But he rec- 
ognizes that in a tight, little island 
country where good jobs are scarce, 
he is among the elite—secure in 
position, well off financially, high 
up the ladder socially. 

He clearly would like to invite 
you into the privacy of his suburban 
house for dinner. But evidently he 
isn’t sure his way of living will 
please you. You wonder whether 
you can ever be his close friend. 

You come away from Tokyo sure 
of one thing: For all the contacts 
with the U.S. and Europe—through 
business trips and frequently edu- 
cation abroad—the Japanese execu- 
tive is no carbon copy of the West- 
ern executive. And never will be. 


Japan. 


some other 


dating back to 
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aste of future export troubles. From 
1956 to 1957, they had invested at a 
ieadlong pace in new plant and equip- 
nent, spending some $3-billion. Then, 
he boom slowed down. In the re- 
renchment that followed, businessmen 
iscovered that they had more manu- 
icturing capacity than export cus- 
ymers. 
Though Japanese businessmen regard 
ie decade ahead as a critical period. for 
onomic growth, they now see the pre- 
158 boom reviving. Besides that, they 
ive a solid base from which to start 
ie uphill climb. 


A Record Comeback 


Japan’s postwar recovery in many 
\yS surpasses even West Germany’s 
med “economic miracle.” ‘The recov- 
v is all the more striking when com- 
ired with the generally slow-paced de- 
lopment of industry in other free 
\sian countries such as India and 
indonesia. 

Look at the signs of prosperity. In 
lokyo, one out of every four houses 
ind cabarets has a TV set. In Shinsai- 
bashi, Osaka’s gay quarter, ladies wear 
styles copied from Paris and New York. 
In many homes, electric appliances 
such as rice cookers and washing ma- 
chines are commonplace. 

* Figures—Then, glance at statistics. 
Japan’s gross national product—$28.2- 
billion last year—is about on a par with 
that éf Italy. Since 1950, its gross na- 
tional product has risen annually an 


In natural resources, JAPAN is mostly a “have- 
not’ nation. But with some 150,000 companies, 
from workshops to big plants, it’s an industrial 
Symbols show centers for textiles, ship- 
building, steel, engineering, and chemicals. 


of Jaren 


Yokohama 


average 8%. Even the Soviet Union, 
for all its propaganda claims about eco- 
nomic growth, has not done better than 
that. In addition, national income is 
50% above prewar levels; per capita in- 
come, 25% above prewar days. 

Or check the recent record of some 
typical companies. Kirin Brewery’s sales 
to beer-loving Japanese—$110-million 
last year—are nearly four times larger 
than in 1950. Sony Co., a postwar baby, 
grossed $11.6- million last vear from do- 
mestic and export sales (particularly in 
the U.S.) of transistors, radios, and 
audio equipment. Electrical-electronics 
giant Hitachi, Ltd., has boosted sales 


from $42.2-million in 1950 to $330- 
million last year. 
¢ Big Business—Through joint ven- 


tures, Japan’s fast-growing companies 
are becoming Big Industry. ‘The U.S 
military occupation ruthlessly split up 
the Zaibatsu—the banking, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and trading empires that 
had dominated the prewar economy. 
Today, these are rapidly regrouping. 
The formal merger of Mitsui Bussan 
and Daiichi Bussan two months ago 
into Mitsui Bussan K. K., now Japan’s 
biggest trading combine, points up this 
trend. 

Along with that, companies are push- 
ing into atomic energy development 
and petrochemicals. Mitsubishi Atomic 
Energy Industries Co. is one example. 
Anothes is Showa Yuka, a petrochemi- 
cal company formed by the Fuji Bank, 
Hitachi, Showa Denko, and 13 other 


firms. 


|. Businessmen Ride High 


Behind this upsurge in industrial ac- 
tivity are Japan’s businessmen. Some 
are financiers and industrialists who 
have seen the ebb and flow of Japan’s 
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economic growth since the golden age 
of the early 1900’s. These elder ty- 
coons are optimistic about Japan’s fu- 
ture. 








Scale (miles) O50 100-150, 290 

Others, much younger, constitut« 
what Western observers like to call 
new breed of businessmen.” They hav¢ 
reached the middle years of success afte: 
the economic dislocations of the Great 
Depression, China War, and World 
War II. This younger breed, though 
proud of Japan’s economic recovery 
have doubts about the future. 

Today, Japanese businessmen still arc 
only one segment of the country’s elit 


class. The militarists (Gumbatsu), of 
course, are gone. But the government 
bureaucrats (Kanbatsu) remain as an 
independent, thriving force. Beyond 


that, trade unions nurtured a decack 
ago by the U.S. Occupation have grown 
in power. 

In this diffusion of social and p 
cal power, Japanese businessmen, th 


former Zaibatsu managers, are riding 


higher than ever before in history. You 
can see that in all sorts of wavs: 
The more successful businessmen 


live in comfortable—sometimes opulent 
—style. Despite skinny salaries (by 
American standards), they have fat ex- 
pense accounts. ‘Their companies fre 
quently pay for private cars and homes. 
And $100-a-plate geisha parties to en 
tertain customers and government offi- 
cials are not uncommon. 

Despite widespread “cottage”  in- 
dustry, the big, private companies are 
the driving force behind Japan’s eco- 
nomic expansion. ‘They are the main 
job providers. ‘That’s in a country with 
a 92-million population where the birth 
rate is declining—but not fast enough 
to avoid economic troubles. About 
§00,000 new workers still enter the la- 
bor force each year. 

Businessmen carry undisputed weight 
in top government circles. ‘The ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party leans on them 
for both money and advice. One of 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi’s chief 
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ON AROUND-THE-CLOCK CONSTRUCTION JOBS... 


DELCO-REMY TOTALLY ENCLOSED GENERATOR 





MEETS ALL THE ELECTRICAL DEMANDS OF OFF-THE-ROAD EQUIPMENT 


WATTS 





50% MORE OUTPUT FROM THIS TOTALLY ENCLOSED, SHROUDED GENERATOR 


Delco-Remy’s totally enclosed shrouded generators have the 
electrical capacity needed by off-the-road equipment for extra 
lights, two-way radio, other power consuming devices. These 
splash- and dust-proof generators offer 50% more output than 
former enclosed models, with no increase in size; operate 
efficiently even when subject to extremes of dust and moisture. 


Key feature of these units is a high-efficiency fan mounted at 
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the commutator end in a compact steel shroud. Rapid and 
effective cooling is provided by the shroud-controlled air p Glast 
which travels closely along the generator frame. 


Be sure to specify Delco-Remy shrouded generators—where 
required—for your new equipment. Readily available for re- 
placement installation on present equipment through the 
United Motors System in 6-, 12-, and 24-volt models. 
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Japan 


advisers is Taizo Ishizaka (picture, 
page 126), president of Tokyo Shi- 
baura Electric (annual sales: $181-mil- 
lion). Kishi’s foreign minister, Aiichiro 
lujivama, is a former sugar baron. 

Big Business now is a real match for 
the entrenched government bureauc- 
racy. For instance, oilman Taro Ya- 
mashita—incidentally, a friend of Kishi 
—won a long tug-of-war with the Min- 
istry of Finance and the Bank of Japan 
over his scheme for oil exploration in 
the Persian Gulf. The government now 
is even lending him money for the 
project. 

As another example, the Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry keeps 
close tabs on all exports. Yet Japan’s 
inyriad industry associations—from the 
Silk & Synthetic Textiles Exporters’ 
\ssn. to the Export Christmas-Tree 
Lamp Mfg. Cooperative Assn.—police 
production and help control exports by 
setting “voluntary quotas.” 


< 


Building the Pedestal 


There’s no denying that the U.S. 
has played a key role in helping to put 
the Japanese businessman on his new 
pedestal. 

After the atomic bomb attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan lay in 
uins. War had burned out half the 
homes and buildings in 36 principal 
cities. Most of the prewar merchant 
fleet was out of commission—or sunk. 
Domestic industry was either destroved 
or woefully disorganized. 

At first, SCAP (Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers), the military gov- 
ernment headed by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, purged wartime business lead- 
ers and put the brakes on industrial 
recovery. By 1948, with industry in 
chaos and inflation raging, Washington 
decided to change policy. Instead of 
keeping Japan down at the American 
taxpayer's expense, it set out to help 
build the country as an anti-Communist 
stronghold in Asia. 

Washington announced a stabiliza- 
tion program that, in effect, spurred 
industrial production. Then, in early 
1949, banker Joseph M. Dodge led a 
mission to Tokyo to seek ways to stop 
inflation and create a sound currency. 
* Industrial Boom—Dodge’s program 
turned out to be just what Japanese 
businessmen needed. Though deflation- 
ary, it started an industrial boom. In 
1949, production jumped 25%. Con- 
sumption climbed 10%. 

The Korean War turned the recovery 
into a full-fledged boom. By the time 
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Japan’s Big Ten in manufacturing seem small by 
American standards. U. §S. Steel alone has annual sales 
more than twice the combined sales of these top ten 
companies... 
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*From Oct, 1957 to Sept. 1958 


‘ 151 emillion 


- +» But Japan’ s Big Ten in trading are large, reflecting 
the country’s heavy dependence on imports and ex- 
ports. Through mergers, these trading houses are 


growing bigger and bigger 





Mitsui Bussan** ....... ; 
Mitsubishi Shoji’... .... : 
Marubeni-lida ......... 
C. toh & Co. vee verve. 
Nisshe Sei: we eae eee eee 







*From Oct. 1957 to Sept. 1958 actual sales volume, 
**Formed by merger of Daiichi Bussan and Mitsui Bussan on Feb, 15, 1959. 
Data: Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. 


Korea broke, the U.S. had spent an 
estimated: $2-billion to bolster postwar 
Japan. Then, in 1950, it began purchas- 
ing Japanese equipment, from trucks 
to food supplies, for the United Nations’ 
forces in Korea. By 1954, the total 
spent amounted to $3-billion. “Korean 
millionaire” became an everyday phrase 
describing Japanese businessmen who 
had made windfall profits from the 
Korean War. 

¢ Licensing Deals—Then, during and 


Mainly textiles .. 
Mainly textiles......+-e+ee0- $439-million 
Mainly textiles ....-.+e+eee- gfe tee! on. 
Metals and machinery eeeecees Santon 


All types ....ccccccccccccces Samy emeOn 
Alltypes... 
Mainly textiles 
Mainly textiles ......... 
Metals and machinery 


Sele he ee oi «+ $1-billion © 
-+ ++ 9 $903-million 
«+++. b $807-million 
doses os + $732-million 


sthebwe sean ; $487-million 


eeeeeeweee 


not including contracts for fulure delivery 


© vsiness weex 


after Korea, Japan developed closer ties 


with U.S. industry. Japanese business- 
men were hungry for information about 
new products and processes. ‘They wel 
comed licensing agreements to help 
catch up on the latest Western tech 
nology. 

Over the past eight years, Japanesc 
companies have signed some 825 deals 
with foreign companies. Under these 
“technical assistance contracts,” Japa- 
nese companies agreed to pay flat fees, 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


from fash On 


to filtration... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN FELTS! 





Felt is one of the most diverse and 
universally useful of all basic design 
materials. You find it in beautiful 
fashions . . . and hard at work in 
nuclear power plants, filtering out 
radioactive particles, making liq- 
uids pure! A+ felts, by American 
Felt Company, are produced as 
soft as fleece or tough as canvas. 
They form superior filters, cushions, 
buffers and gaskets. They absorb 
sound, clean the air... perform a 
thousand useful tasks. Send us your 
design problems in any of these 
areas. Our engineers will follow 
through promptly. 


American Felt 
Com vy 


104 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 
Among our famous trademarks: ‘“‘SOLEIL’’ 
FELT—quality millinery; FEUTRON— 


synthetic fiber felts; O1L FOIL—bearing seals. 
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royalties (usually around 2% of annual 
sales), or a combination of the two. 
About 75% of the agreements dealt 
with technical knowhow concerning 
electrical machinery, communications 
equipment, machine tools, and chemi- 
cal products and processes. 

Though Switzerland, West Germany, 
France, and Britain gave a_ helping 
hand, U.S. companies from du Pont to 
RCA led the way. Altogether, over 525 
U.S. companies participated in the 
licensing program. Some—as one U.S. 
executive puts it—drove a hard bargain, 
knowing Japan’s desperate need for 
technical information. 


Lid on Foreign Capital 


Thus, U.S. companies are sharing in 
Japan’s industrial boom. Last vear, they 
earned over $25-million from licensing. 
The Bank of Japan estimates that this 
income will total $50-million annually 
by 1961. 

On the other hand, Japan deliberately 
has slowed U.S. and foreign direct in- 
vestments. The Commerce Dept. esti- 
mates that U.S. investments in Japan 
now stand at only $181-million. Most 
of the money is in oil refineries partly 
financed by California“Vexas Oil Co. 
(Caltex) and Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
(Stanvac). Even if you accept some 
U.S. businessmen’s estimates of invest- 
ments that run as high as $450-million, 
the figure is still low compared with 
U.S. investments in some West Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries. 
¢ Stumbling Block—On the books, 
Japan’s laws favor foreign investments. 
But it has not worked that way in 
practice. 

The stumbling block is “validation” 
—the process of getting government 
approval for investments. The Bank of 
Japan is responsible for the final deci- 
sion. The trouble is that too often it 
leaves the foreign investor up in the 
air—without a clear yes or no. It may 
take a year to get a decision. 

Even with “validation,” U.S. com- 
panies usually must play ball with a 
local Japanese partner. Caltex’s linkup 


with Nippon Oil Co. in a joint sub- 
sidiary on a 50-50 basis is a case in 
point. Generally, the U.S. share in 
joint companies in Japan is much less 
than that. About the only U.S. com- 
panies with more than 50% ownership 
are ones that operated in Japan prewar, 
such as National Cash Register Co. and 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Japanese businessmen and officials 
give all sorts of reasons for keeping the 
lid on foreign investments. ‘They argue: 

¢ Heavy investments requiring re- 
mittance of earnings in dollars would 
upset Japan’s delicate foreign exchange 
balance. 

e Foreign investments on a large 

scale gradually might bring foreign 
ownership of important domestic in- 
dustries. 
e Nationalism—The real reason is 
Japan’s traditional economic national- 
ism. With companies back on their 
feet now, this attitude is stronger than 
ever. Businessmen even tend to pooh- 
pooh foreign technical help. 

The fact is that Japanese business- 
men see a new stage ahead. The em- 
phasis is on how to sell more effectively 
in highly competitive world markets. 
Businessmen realize that for all its trad- 
ing experience, Japan is not yet a mas- 
ter of modern marketing techniques. 
That’s why selling missions from the 
textile, steel, and other export indus- 
tries so frequently take off on one- 
month or two-month foreign tours. 





EXECUTIVE Konosuke Matsushita, a self- 
made man, started as a meter reader, at 65 
heads Matsushita Electric. 


Il. Trade Problems 


To grasp the importance of exports 
to Japanese businessmen, note one 
point. Many companies have two com- 
pletely separate production lines—one 
for the domestic market, another for 
exports. The plant producing for the 
local market may be in Tokyo; the ex- 


port plant, in Nagoya. The export prod- 
uct may differ in both design and qual- 
ity from the domestic one. 

Still, Japan by no means is out of 
the woods on rebuilding foreign trade. 
It’s not hard to see why: 

¢ Japan does not yet have its pre- 
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26,000 TI transistors will be produced 
from the thin slices of semiconductor 
crystal seen in the container above 
being inserted in a diffusion furnace. 


Finished 
transistor, 
actual size 


v4 
~ 


Here, precisely separated on a single slice of germanium crystal magnified 33 times, you 
see 40 of the more than a thousand transistor hearts produced per slice. Every one of 
these transistor hearts has had its base layer diffused in and the 0.002” x 0.006” 
aluminum emitter and gold base-contact stripes applied by high vacuum evaporation. 


How transistors are born in Texas...26,000 at a time! 


Dramatically advanced transistors are produced at 
Texas Instruments by diffusing materials directly into 
many slices of semiconductor material simultaneously. 
Identical transistors — each a solid mechanical unit 
— attain new pinnacles of uniformity and reliability. 
Starting with the introduction of the first commercially 
available diffused-base transistors — silicon type 
2N389 in May, 1957, and germanium type 2N623 in 
March, 1958— TI now produces diffused-base tran- 
sistors that operate at frequencies of hundreds of 
megacycles (beyond television frequencies), that 
handle greater amounts of power, and that withstand 
severe shock, acceleration and vibration. 


TEXAS 


keep an eye on T/! 


Result: detection and guidance systems for military 
weapons become faster-acting and more reliable; con- 
trol and telemetering systems for missiles and satellites 
become more sophisticated; larger-scale data process- 
ing systems now operate faster and need only a fraction 
of their former power consumption, cooling and area 
requirements. 


For over a quarter century, such TI creative engineer- 
ing has made outstanding contributions to new 
developments in seismic exploration, instrumentation, 
military and commercial electronic systems, transistori- 
zation, and electronic components... contributions 
that improve your way of life personally, profession- 
ally, nationally. 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


6000 LEMMON AVENUE 
DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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Steel Rigid Frame buildings stand out in appearance and performance, serve every business need, 
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Colorful column 


Colorful Stran-Steel Buildings— 


DESIGNED TO SELL HARDWARE OR ANY WARE 





example, plus the 5-year purchase plan which requires 
only 25% down payment. Simply mail the coupon or 


Handsome, husky and hard-working Stran-Steel buildings 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-22 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


are custom-tailored to serve your business specifically. You 
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contact your Stran-Steel dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow 


Pages under Steel Buildings or Buildings—Steel. 


choose the size and shape—square, L or rectangular. You 


Please send your Industrial Building Catalog. I’m 


IN COLORS! 












Division of 






CORPORATION 


ate 


Dept. BW-22 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


choose the most efficient floor plan, for Stran-Steel build- 
ings have no space-wasting interior columns. And you 
choose the building color. Stran-Satin colors are factory- 
applied coatings of viayl aluminum in blue, bronze, green, 
Get the details on other Stran-Steel advantages—the 
speedy construction, low maintenance and fire safety, for 


gray, rose and white. 
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war share of world markets. In 1938, 
it ranked fourth among the world’s 
trading countries. Today, it is eighth. 
Its share of the trading pie worldwide 
has been sliced from 5.4% prewar to 
around 2.7%. 

¢ Imports, on the other hand, have 
passed prewar levels. That’s because of 
the big, postwar improvement in living 
standards of workers and farmers. Japa- 
nese manufacturers have found the bur- 
geoning domestic market both attrac- 
tive and profitable. 

Thus, in 1953 and 1957, mounting 
imports coupled with a slowdown in 
exports created a balance of payments 
crisis. ‘The Bank of Japan had to step 
in with a tight-money policy to check 
the domestic boom and bring imports 
more in line with exports. 

e Shift in Markets—You can find two 
basic reasons behind Japan’s trade 
troubles: 

e It no longer has sure-fire markets 
in Asia. It lost its closest markets in 
Formosa, Manchuria, Korea, and China 
because of military defeat and the 
Communists’ victory on the Chinese 
mainland. Prewar, these markets that 
sold raw materials in exchange for 
finished Japanese goods were not so 
profitable as many Japanese business- 
men would have you believe. But they 
were a nice cushion to keep exports at 
a comfortable level. 

¢ Most countries that were big 
purchasers of Japanese goods are build- 
ing their own industries. ‘Take one ex- 
ample—textiles. Underdeveloped coun- 
tries trying to industralize usually start 
by constructing textile mills. Thus, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and other coun- 
tries are substituting locally made tex- 
tiles for the yard goods formerly im- 
ported in large quantities from Japan. 

Beyond that, Japan’s whole pattern 
of industry—and exports—has shifted 
since the war. Bombings destroyed a 
large chunk of the textile industry. The 
slow recovery of this industry has 
helped put new emphasis on the pro- 
duction of capital goods. 
¢ Price Competition—That, in turn, 
has raised the problem of price compe- 
tition in export ‘markets. Japan always 
has been able to sell a broad range of 
consumer products—from cameras to 
chinaware—at relatively cheap’ prices. 
But lack of sufficient modern machinery 
and high transport costs for raw mate- 
rials have made Japan a high-cost pro- 
ducer of capital goods. 

Industry slowly is lowering these 
costs. But Japan’s capital goods prod- 
ucers still run into stiff price competi- 


Japan 
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Neat MACHINE-WRAPPING IN POLYETHYLENE 


What a combination! Polyethylene film— glossy, clear, fresh-textured . . . with the lowest price tag 
of any transparent film—PLUS the economy of high-speed machine wrapping. And what a package — 
with the shelf life, eye-appeal, and toughness of film made from Baxke.irE Brand Polyethylene! 
DON'T ASK JUST ANYBODY . . . Ask the leading automatic wrapping machine 
manufacturers about their new equipment for handling polyethylene film. 
Or write for Union Carbide Plastics’ special automatic packaging 
booklet that gives you the facts and figures. Address Dept. DB-04M, 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. WISire) 
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“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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5172-GS-B set 











(4 to 14-inch wrench size range) 


Service factory machinery, engines, cars, trucks, plant utilities 
and material handling equipment with this handy set of Snap-on 
tools. 


Space-saving compactness puts 172 tools in one portable, 
“quick-select” chest. Sturdily built from welded, heavy-gauge 
steel, the chest is easily transported from tool crib to job, from 
plant to field service — wherever it’s needed. 

The kit is complete enough to handle practically all of your 
general service requirements. And top-quality Snap-on tools fit 
better, last longer — cost you less in the long run. 

We can also help solve your maintenance and service prob- 
lems with specially tailored sets to meet your needs. Call the 
nearest Snap-on branch for more information — or write direct. 


NEW SAFETY FILM 


A new Snap-on tool safety film is now available for showing in 
your plant. Write us and schedule it for mechanics and safety 
supervisors soon. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 


a ae | US a ae hcl UD te 


8100-D 28th Avenue * Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Japan 
tion from the U.S., Britain, and West 
Germany when they try to sell locomo- 
tives, machine tools, and other such 
products in export markets. 


Link to Southeast Asia 
Since World War II, Japan has 


pushed the idea of linking its “‘indus- 
trial workshop” to the raw material 
resources and markets of Southeast 
Asia. That idea has become a cardinal 
principle of Prime Minister Kishi’s 
foreign economic policy. 

Many U.S. strategists see merit in 
the program. They would like Japan, 
an important ally in Asia, to be tied 
more closely to Communist-threatened 
Southeast Asia. 

The program has been easier to talk 
about than to put into practice. For 
one thing, such countries as South 
Vietnam and the Philippines are still 
somewhat cool toward Japan as their 
former wartime enemy. That’s in spite 
of Kishi’s personal swing through 





ECONOMIST Hidezo Inaba advises both 
government and private business, lectures 
on Japanese television. 


Southeast Asia to sell Japan as a peace- 
loving country. 

In addition, Southeast Asia—though 
industrializing—has developed at a 
snail’s pace. The U.S. has ‘poured 
money into South Vietnam, Laos, Thai- 
land, and other countries. But gen- 
erally the countries make slow use of it. 
That’s because of local nationalism, 
government inefficiencies, and—fre- 
quently—corruption in both business 
and government circles. The net result 
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FIRST AND ONLY WATER COOLER 























WITH NO UNSIGHTLY PLUMBING! 








NEW WESTINGHOUSE “WALL LINE” PUTS ALL PLUMBING INSIDE THE 
CABINET...FITS FLUSH TO WALL... SAVES SPACE! 














5 . . . —-—_ i 08 © ore Bes Oe 6.2.8 2.4 *“oeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee © 
Here’s the biggest change in water cooler design in a +” Wenlaghsiant Steeerie Carp., Water Coskee Dept. ; 
decade! New Westinghouse “Wall Line’? doesn’t . Springfield 2, Massachusetts ° 

: ° 249 wer ' - Please send me more information on the new Westinghouse « 

show a sign of plumbing anywhere—it’s all inside! * “Wall Line” Water Cooler. ° 
The “Wall Line” is only 12% inches deep—unlike + Name ° 
other water coolers which jut out 18 to 22 inches. It . ae ee z 
. Address. e 

fits perfectly flush to the wall .. . protrudes 30% less ~ Ci en es 
into busy passageways. Less costly to install, too— + ew-3 : 


e 9° ¢ @.0 & ee O20 . e 6.08.8. 0 © 0:6 9,0 € 0 © 


thanks to simplified plurnbing. Westinghouse Water 


Coolers—biggest selling brand everywhere—rented sure ns We sy t i n ghou & 


most anywhere. MAIL COUPON NOW. 
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A CB&I welder at © 
work on manway of 

3,000,000-gallon steel | 
reservoir. 





CB&I will assume the responsibility 
from first draft to final weld 


Now is the time to talk to CB&I if your plans call for steel or 
special metal plate structures . . . tanks, towers, vessels or spe- 
cial processing equipment. 

CB&I will assume full responsibility for your project ... 
through all phases of engineering, fabrication and erection. The 
specialized skills, metallurgical experience and global facilities 
of CB&I can bring your job to rapid, successful completion. 


Write our nearest office for further information, or send for 
the brochure: Special Plate Structures. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ... and Industry at large. 










Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlante + Birmingham « Boston « Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit » Houston * Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans * New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle * South Pasadena « Tulsa 
Plants in Birmingham + Chicago * Salt Lake City * Greenville, Pa. » New Castle, Delaware 
SUBSIDIARIES: 

Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Jepan, Netherlands, Scotland 
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is that Japan, even when granting ex- 
port credits, has found Southeast Asia 
a relatively poor bet for boosting ex- 
ports. 

Take the case of India. During 
Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to Tokyo 
in the fall of 1957, Japan offered India 
a $50-million yen loan. The deal was 
concluded in the spring of 1957. So 
far, India has made only one order—for 
a 10,000-ton tanker. 
¢ Hitch—Japan’s massive reparations 
program in Southeast Asia would seem 
to be a partial answer to the export 
problem. Over the next 20 years, Tokyo 
will give away over $1-billion worth of 
goods and services to Southeast Asia as 
repayment for war damages. This, in 
effect, will amount to a subsidy for 
exports of Japanese finished goods. 

There’s one hitch in the program. 
The Kishi government, on its part, 
would like the program to help both 
Southeast Asia’s long-term development 
and Japan’s sales of heavy capital goods. 
But already it has found that countries 
such as Indonesia tend to take the 
short-term view—and prefer consumer 
goods to capital goods. 
e¢ China Trade—Shifting their sights, 
Japanese businessmen see revived 
China trade as one answer to their 
export problems. Eventually—as they 
like to point out—Japan might sell ma- 
chinery and equipment in return for 
Red China’s “surplus” raw materials. 

A year ago, Japanese-Red Chinese 
trade looked like a bright prospect. 
Businessmen thought it might easily 
run to a small, but significant, $100- 
million yearly in both directions. 

Soon, however, Peking was sabotag- 
ing the whole idea by denouncing the 
Kishi government as “imperialist” and 
“opposed to fair dealings.” That was 
just before Japan’s national elections. 

Peking may have switched signals— 
just when trade was getting started—in 
order to undermine Kishi’s pro-West 
government. But many Tokyo ob- 
servers pointed to a simpler reason: 
Red China was in no position to pay 
for Japanese imports because of its 
heavy exports of raw materials to the 
Soviet bloc. 

Many Japanese businessmen still 
keep the dream of renewed China trade 
very much alive. In addition, a leftist- 
leaning Socialist delegation recently 
visited Peking to discuss—among other 
things—trade with Red China. But, at 
the moment, most Japanese doubt 
whether such trade will ever be re- 
established on a large scale. 

As a result, Japanese businessmen 
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Are your products 
“¢mpossible” 
to package? 
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Bemis flexible packaging may solve your problem 











POOF! GOES THE BOUF! This bouffant petticoat had to be THE STOPPED STOP SIGN. Tiny reflector beads that make signs 
packaged to show off the way it puffs out skirts—yet the _ visible at night were “impossible” to ship. They leaked out of 
package couldn’t take up too much space! Impossible? It the tiniest openings—until the maker turned to Bemis Water- 
ist- seemed so until Bemis designed a flexible package of clear poly- proof Bags. Now he says, “More expensive containers don’t do 
tly ethylene. It met all the specifications—and then some! the job as well as your bags.” Got an impossible packaging job? 





Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. 

Write: Product Development, 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 






Where flexible packaging ideas are born 














“Will somebody 
please find Jensen!” 





(With pagemaster® you’d find him in seconds!) 


How often do you waste enormous 
‘amounts of time and energy—send 
your blood pressure soaring—be- 
cause you can’t find key people when 
you need them? 

With a PAGEMASTER selective ra- 
dio paging system by Stromberg- 
Carlson you can reach the people 
you want instantly. You can meas- 
ure the value of PAGEMASTER in 
terms of time, sales—even lives. 

Here’s how it works. Jensen is 
equipped with a pocket-size trans- 
istorized radio receiver. When you 
want to contact him, you call him by 
phone. If he’s away from his usual 
location, your switchboard operator 
sets his private code signal on the 
encoder (a compact unit, adding ma- 
chine size, located next to the switch- 
board) and flips a switch. 

Instantly his receiver—and no 
other—responds with a pleasant, but 


commanding signal. He knows he’s 
wanted, picks up the nearest phone 
and reports. The page automatically 
repeats every 20 
seconds until the 
call is answered. As 
many “Jensens” as 
you want can be 
equipped with re- 
ceivers. 

You can have a 
PAGEMASTER sys- * . 
tem engineered to your own require- 
ments, whether yours is a single or 
multi-building operation. Systems 
are available for lease or purchase. 
As your needs grow, you can add 
receivers without installation cost. 
They go into service immediately. 

For details, write to us at 200 
Carlson Road. Your inquiry by tele- 
phone, wire or letter will bring a 
prompt response. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A OIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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Pagemaster Sales « Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 
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are focusing on the Western Hemi- 
sphere in their export drive. Latin 
America is a big target. For instance, a 
“floating trade fair’ sponsored by 
Japanese industry has been showing 
products at Latin ports. 


lll. U.S. Market 


Today, 88 Japanese companies have 
tie-ins with Latin companies. A key 
country for Japan is Brazil. There, it 
has invested $35-million. Ishikawajima 
Heavy Industries, for one, is building 
an $18-million shipyard. Seven Japa- 
nese steel and machinery producers are 
helping to put up a 500,000-ton Brazil- 
ian steel mill. 

But the U.S. market alone has 
proved to be Japan’s postwar bonanza. 
In 1950, exports to the U.S. came to 
only $179-million. Last year, the figure 
was nearly $700-million—or approxi- 
mately 25% of Japan’s $2.9-billion 
export total. 

The U.S. is not only Japan’s biggest 

export market, but also the fastest 
growing. Japanese manufacturers hope 
that by 1962, the U.S. will be taking 
$1-billion worth of their goods annu- 
ally. Many U.S. businessmen think 
that the Japanese can and will hit that 
mark. 
e Narrowing the Gap—The goal—as 
Japan’s economists and trade officials 
see it—is an important one. Every year 
since the postwar revival of trade, Japan 
has run a sizable deficit in its trade 
balance with the U.S. In 1957, the 
gap was around $]-billion. Last year, 
it was considerably smaller—about $146- 
million—but only because of economic 
retrenchment at home. 

So far, the trade gap has not hurt 
much. U.S. military expenditures and 
Japan’s own “invisible” earnings—from 
shipping, insurance, and other services 
—have filled it. But military expendi- 
tures are declining. And proportionate 
to growing U.S.-Japanese trade, the 
invisible income gradually will become 
less of a factor in helping cover the 
deficit. 

Thus, Kishi’s government is pushing 
for stepped-up U.S. sales. Japanese 
manufacturers are tackling the U.S. 
market here from all directions: 

e Tokyo’s Takashimaya depart- 
ment store has opened a branch on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue, and plans 
stores in at least two other cities. 

¢ The Japanese External Trade 
Recovery Organization (JETRO), sup- 
ported by both government and _ busi- 
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Things are different overseas today. Some foreign 
markets will take on new importance as population soars. 


Africa and Latin America, for example, will gain 150 million 


of the 500 million population increase expected in the free 
world by 1970. How will this affect your business? Ask the 


man who can do more for you overseas, your FNCB banker. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS . . SAFE . . . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 








Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 75 in 26 countries 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle persona 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall! St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily 


First in World Wide Banking 

















Sure of their ground when the going gets rough | | : 
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Mecium-duty L.C.F.—tops for maneuverability; V8 standard. Chevy tandem handles big loads with power to spare. 


Get a bunch of Chevy trucks out in the boondocks on a job that won’t sit still 
for breakdowns. Then you see how the real pros do it. How they heft high- 
piled loads and make it look easy. How they take steep grades and deep-rutted 
runs and keep coming back for more, hour after hour, day after day. Chevy’s 
got tough-job experts — from 4-wheel-drive pickups to tandem axle heavy- 
weights. They’re haulers that’ll go the distance wherever you put them or 
whatever you put in them. Talk over your job needs with your Chevrolet 
dealer. He’ll show you why 70 Jjob’s too tough for a Chevrolet truck! 


CHEVROLET i ie me oe OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, mse GRBiG a 
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interest 


To arouse and maintain buyer interest, we advertise consistently in 

business publications. This efficient means of communication helps us to introduce 
and sell our wrought iron, steel and plastic products. We feel that this is 

one of the most, economical ways to create interest in our products and services. 


B. M. Byers, President, A. M. Byers Company 
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INTEREST — Consistent advertising spurs the interest one million key businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
of the men-who-buy. It keeps prospects up-to-date on publications. You can arouse and hold their interest by 
your progress and products .. . helps your company concentrating your advertising in the one or more 
grow. In today’s leading growth industries, more than McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 


«=, McGraw-Hill , 
—Q:—__————_ @ 


— PUBLICATION S SS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 




















ness, has set out to upgrade the quality 
and prices of products sold to the U.S. 
¢ Hundreds of Japanese companies 
have opened offices here. Mitsui Bus- 
san, which handles $60-million worth 
of U.S. imports yearly, has established 
offices in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Dallas, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle. 
¢ Two-Way Contracts—Then, two-way 
deals between U.S. and Japanese com- 
panies have sprouted in the past few 
years—in some cases, to meet Japanese 
competition. Gladding, McBean & 
Co.—producer of fine chinaware—has 
agreed to market here a low-priced line 
of chinaware made by Japan’s hard- 
selling Noritake. Hamilton Watch Co. 
is giving technical assistance and 
patents to a Japanese company so that 
it can make low-priced watches for the 
U.S. market. 

In addition, Continental Brass Co., 
owned partly by Lafayette Brass Mfg. 
Co., is using Japanese workshops to 
make garden sprinklers for sale in the 
U.S. Several motion picture camera 
sales agencies have contracts for Jap- 
anese companies to make cameras and 
lens units. 


The Tariff Bogey 


Still, strong protectionist industries 
here are a continuing nightmare for 
Japanese manufacturers. Even with its 
“voluntary quotas,” Japan’s textile in- 
dustry is running up against a wall of 
opposition in the U.S. 

Competition from other foreign com- 
panies in the U.S. market is adding to 
Japan’s export troubles. As one example, 
the camera industry (principally Canon 
ind Nippon) last year failed to boost 
exports 50% to a hoped-for $20-million 
in sales primarily because of West Ger- 
many’s Leica sales. 
¢ Big Gamble—To understand why 
Japanese businessmen put such a stake 
in U.S. sales, listen to one Japanese 
auto maker’s explanation: “Have you 
ever tried to sell 1,000 cars in South- 
cast Asia? Do you know how many 
countries we'd have to sell in? Do 
vou realize the red tape and the head- 
aches of getting payment in hard cur- 
rencies? Right in the U.S., we can 
find several thousand Americans who 
will buy our car just to say they own 
a Japanese automobile.” 

Thus, you find both Toyota Motor 
and Nissan Motor gunning for coast-to- 
coast sales of their ears here. Both 
companies have started selling just 
when other foreign car makers are push- 
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How to sell 
without a salesman 





Customers handle 

their own cases when your 

brand’s in colorful, lightweight 

H & D corrugated boxes. 

They’re easy to carry—attractively 
printed to out-merchandise competition. 
Is your brand point-of-sold? 

Better see H & D. 


Vl Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
15 FACTORIES « 42 SALES OFFICES 
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BY SHORTAGE OF CASH? 


Whether you need $25,000 or millions 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers a fast solution! 


To play in the “big leagues,”” your company may require 
additional cash working capital to expedite sound 
growth. That’s the time to call on Commercial Credit . . . 
because Commercial Credit can usually provide more 
cash than other sources . . . provide it as long as needed 
without periodic renewals . . . provide it promptly, 
normally 3 to 5 days after initial contact . . . provide it at 
reasonable cost because you adjust the amount used as 
your need varies. 


Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office 
about the Commercial Financing Plan: 300 St. Paul Place, 
BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 722 S. 
Spring Street, Los ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, 
New York 36. 112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consle— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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ing hardest and when Detroit is about 
to introduce its own small cars. 

But Japan’s long-range view is that 
its businessmen are bound to have more 
trade with another _ industrialized 
country such as the U.S. than with 
any number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


IV. New Breed 


The search for world markets is old 
stuff to most Japanese businessmen. 
What’s so different now, is this group’s 
top social and economic position inside 
Japan. 

This high position, of course, is 
hardly unique when you look at the 
top business groups in other countries: 

e In France, well-established in- 
dustrial managers—the “patronat’’—have 
a special social status. Even under Pres. 
de Gaulle’s tough-minded. government, 
their opinions count a lot. 

¢ In West Germany, former Nazi 
sympathizers such as Alfried Krupp and 
Friederick Flick are very much back in 
the picture. Chancellor Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Party treads 
gingerly whenever government policy 
would seem to conflict with the wishes 
of Ruhr industrialists. 

e India’s Parsis, centered in Bom- 
bay, are a dynamic business class. ‘The 
Tata and Wadia families—both Parsis— 
constitute a major force in India’s de- 
velopment of private industry. 
¢ Fendal Country—Still, to Westerners, 
the Japanese businessman seems wholly 
different from his counterparts in other 
countries. A quick look at Japan’s re- 
cent history shows why. 

In the mid-19th Century, Japan was 
a strange, feudal country. By its own 
choice, it had been outside the main- 
stream of world affairs for about 250 
years. 

Its social structure was rigid, from 
top to bottom. Sitting on high was 
the sacrosanct but powerless emperor. 
The real ruler was the shogun or mili- 
tary governor, backed by the samurai 
warrior class. Farther down the ladder 
was the great mass of peasants and 
artisans. The merchant businessmen 
were almost at the bottom of the heap. 
e Birth of the Traders—When Comm. 
Matthew Perry opened Japan to the 
West in 1853, some merchant houses 
already were flourishing enterprises. 
But they lacked the money and power 
to tackle the whole job of trying to 
industrialize Japan. Only the new 
government, headed by the Emperor 
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Creole Petroleum Corporation of Venezuela, one of 
the world’s largest producers of crude oil, has pursued 
a dedicated course of conservation and maximum uti- 
lization of Venezuela’s natural resources. In so doing, 
complex engineering problems in gas injection have 
been created. 

An organization of the magnitude of Creole can 
readily command the very best engineering and con- 
struction talent availabie...and Brown & Root felt 
signally honored when in 1952 they were awarded a 
contract to design and construct a 60,000 horsepower 
gas injection station, to be located 7 miles from shore 
in Lake Maracaibo. The job was loaded with “firsts” 
and superlatives. For example, it was the first time 





\ 


centrifugal compressors were ever used to compress 
gas to 2000 p.s.i. This tremendous amount of horse- 
power was to be housed on a platform in 62 feet of 
water, with all the related problems of vibration, cor- 
rosion, noise and self-containment. 

Evidence that the client was pleased with this $20 
million project came when Brown & Root was 
awarded a contract to design and construct Conserva- 
tion Plant Tia Juana Two of 84,000 horsepower, and 
then again Brown & Root was successful in obtaining 
the design and construction contracts for Tia Juana 
Plant Three of 98,000 horsepower. Conservation Plant 
Bachaquero One, Creole’s fourth repressuring station, 
is currently on Brown & Root’s drawing boards. 


Brown & Roor, INC. “.gcceers - Gresteucrors 


POST OFFICE BOX 
Brown & Root, S. A., Panama City, Panama 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Brown & Root Construcciones, S. A., Caracas, Venezuela 


No. One Wall Street, New York 5, New York Brown & Root de Mexico, S. A. de C. V., Mexico City, Mexico 


P. O. Box 4140, South Station, Edmonton, Alberta 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 





Brown & Root, LTDA., Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil! 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 
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Meiji but still dominated by the sa- 
mural, was able to enforce enough taxa- 
tion and create enough credits to 
finance new plants. 

[he government continued to hold 
its grip on the economy—even during 
Japan’s early plunge toward industrial- 
ization. At the same time, with the 
government’ s encouragement, the 
merchant middle class was gaining 
strength. Within this framework, the 
Zaibatsu. (meaning literally “money 
cliques”) took shape as sprawling enter- 
prises that reached out into banking, 
manufacturing, mining, and trading. 
¢ Military Takes Over—From around 
1900 to the early 1930s, the Zaibatsu 
spurred Japan’s economic development. 
Ihe Big Four—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, and Yasuda—spread their 
interests far and wide. Politically, they 
tended to oppose the autocratic ex- 
Samurai and land-owning classes, and 
supported liberal movements. 

The Zaibatsu’s dominance was short- 
lived. Just when Japan was evolving 
toward a modern state somewhat along 
European lines, the Great Depression 
snatched foreign markets from _ its 
hands. Militarists—with backing from 
the poverty-stricken rural population— 
took power. Middle-class political de- 
velopment suffered a violent setback. 

By assassination and _ intimidation, 
the army grabbed the reins from both 
businessmen and government bureau- 
crats. For instance, in 1932, military 
extremists murdered Baron Takuma 
Dan, Mitsui’s board chairman. Am- 
bitious young Japanese began looking 
to the army and government for a 
career. Businessmen turned to arma- 
ments manufacturing. 


Japan 


Heyday of the Bureaucrats 


Japan’s defeat in World War II te- 
moved the militarists from its society. 
The immediate postwar period was the 
heyday of the bureaucrats. It was no 
accident that Shigeru Yoshida, a former 
diplomat who had climbed the long 
ladder of the bureaucracy, hung on to 
the premiership from 1948 to 1954. 

Meanwhile, U.S. military govern- 
ment cut the Zaibatsu to size. It took 
over the stock of some 57 members of 
11 top Zaibatsu families. It then sold 
Zaibatsu shares to the holding com- 
panies’ employees and the general pub- 
lic. In its “decartelization” drive 
(similar to the one in West Germany), 
the military splintered Mitsui Bussan 
and Mitsubishi Shoji—the two largest 
trading houses that together had ac- 
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counted for 70% of Japan’s prewar 
foreign trade—into more than 200 trad- 
ing companies. 
¢ Zaibatsu Regroups—Split off from 
their parents, these companies in many 
cases lacked the managerial talent and 
financial resources to keep from found- 
ering. “The breakup of the Zaibatsu,” 
says one U.S. businessman, “slowed 
Japan’s economic recovery by five 
vears.”” Most observers would agree. 
Then, in 1952, the peace treaty was 
signed. ‘That freed Japanese industry 
to reorganize along traditional lines. 
Former Zaibatsu. slowly regrouped. 
Family control, as occurred prewar, was 
no longer attempted. But, one by one, 
companies purchased stock in other 
companies. Ex-Zaibatsu managers be- 
gan serving on the boards of numerous 
companies. 
¢ New Empires—Look at the re-forming 
of the Sumitomo empire. Shortly after 
the Occupation’s end, the presidents 
of 14 former Sumitomo subsidiaries 
organized a social club, called the Haku- 
suikai. Before long, Sumitomo Metal 
Mining was selling around 60% of its 
copper to Sumitomo Electric Industries 
and Sumitomo Metal Industries. These 
two, in turn, became the best cus- 
tomers of Sumitomo Chemical Co. And 
so it went, with ever-widening connec- 





PRIME MINISTER Nobusuke Kishi read- 
ily takes advice of businessmen on Japan’s 
economic and trade problems. 


tions among the former companies of 
the Sumitomo Zaibatsu. The main dif- 
ference from prewar days is that Baron 
Sumitomo—formerly Japan’s _ richest 
man with an annual income of $3.3- 
million—now is out of the picture. 

In the wave of mergers, ex-Zaibatsu 
banks helped pick up the scattered 
pieces of former holding companies. In 
fact, the banks again—as in prewar 
times—became pivotal in industrial de- 
velopment. That’s because companies, 


lacking a broad domestic market for 
new securities, relied on commercial 
bank loans for new expansion capital. 

In the past two years, the trend 
toward regrouping into big companies 
has picked up speed. Of 538 applica- 
tions to the government for mergers 
in fiscal 1957-58, 73 involved companies 
that already were fairly large. 


The Cottage Workshop 


Even so, small-scale industry—operat- 
ing side by side with Big Business—is 
vital to Japan’s economy. It employs 
half of the nonfarm labor force. It 
works closely with larger companies, 
feeding them components and _ sub- 
assemblies. 
¢ Plus and Minus—This unique inte- 
gration of large companies with “cot- 
tage” industry clearly has advantages. 
A binocular company will buy most of 
its components from low-wage village 
workshops. That permits it to keep ex- 
port prices low—and undercut U.S. 
binocular manufacturers. 

But there are headaches, too. The 
back-street workshops usually aren’t 
efficient enough to maintain standards. 
Quality control is almost out of the 
question. Delivery dates get out of 
whack, simply because the head of the 
family may fall sick. Sometimes, the 
result is shoddy merchandise delivered 
behind schedule to foreign customers. 

Over the long run, these small enter- 
prises may make even more trouble. 
The workers in them now earn less 
than 50% of the wages of workers doing 
similar jobs in large companies. But 
the opposition Socialist Party is agitat- 
ing for a national minimum wage bill. 
If it is passed, many handicraft indus- 
tries will head into bankruptcy. 

That would aggravate Japan’s chronic 
unemployment and underemployment. 
In addition, higher wage costs would 
drive up Japan’s generally low prices. 


Slow, Rigid Management 


If widespread cottage workshops 
seem strange in industrial Japan, the 
way that big companies operate there 
is even stranger. Americans find in 
Japan what appears to be the same kind 
of inefficiency in big industry that they 
see elsewhere in Asia. But in Japan 
this usually stems not from disorganiza- 
tion, but from “overorganization.” 

A Japanese company, like Japanese 
society in general, has a niche for every 
worker and every operation. That’s not 
much different from an American com- 
pany. But in a Japanese company, there 
is rigidity in management, which slows 
it in coping with new situations. 
¢ Tight Control—At the worker level, 
traditional forms of Japanese courtesy 
and etiquette still hold sway. For ex- 
ample, two men may work together 
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tames Houston's heat at 
Dresser Electronics Center! 





“We'd need 2,400 tons of ice—every 
day—to cool the eight buildings in 
Dresser Electronics Center*. It takes 
just four Chrysler Centrifugal Units to 
do the job. And, with Climate by Chrysler, we get 
many other important benefits, besides. 





“Reliability, for example. Chrysler engineering has 
developed air conditioning equipment designed for 
years of trouble-free service—and our first year’s 
experience has proved it. Or, take operating costs. 
They’re held to a minimum—thanks to unique 
engineering features like Chrysler’s true volute 
compressor casing. 


“Since our equipment operates winter and summer, 
safety is vital, too. So each of our Airtemp centrif- 
ugal units is complete with automatic purge system, 
oil and temperature control, and other special 
protective devices.” 


Whether your air conditioning requirement is 30 
tons, or 3,000—it will pay you to get the Chrysler 
story. Contact your local Chrysler Applied Machinery 
and Systems sales office. Or write: Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-49B, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


*New Houston, Texas home of Southwestern Industrial Electronics 
Co., a Division of Dresser Industries. Shown above: E. L. Andrews, 
Facility Director for Dresser Industries, Inc. Architects: Pierce & 
Pierce. Consultants: Bernard Johnson & Associates; Weldon W. 
Henderson, Consulting Engineer. 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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The bill you paid, for nameplates, or perhaps signs; the shipping 
delay caused by unnecessary sub-contracting; the expensive equip- 
ment and skilled labor involved in one production job: You might 
have saved them all with this one machine. 


Meet ENGRAVOGRAPH, the mechanical engraving machine used for 
an amazing variety of jobs. It’s tracer-guided—any unskilled person 
can do precision work quickly and easily. Here are some of the things 
it can do: 


As a marking device, it will mark tools, number bins, make name- 
plates and signs, graduate dials, and engrave instrument panels of 
all sizes. 


As a production tool, ENGRAVOGRAPH saves up to 75% on labor, 
time, and tooling, on many jobs. The tracer-guided principle makes 
possible the milling, profiling, slotting, and drilling of complicated 
patterns all in one set-up, using one master template. This replaces 
conventional methods requiring several machines, each performing 
only one operation. 


There’s an ENGRAVOGRAPH model to fit your application, from 
$298.00 to $998.00. Please write to our engineering department to 
see what ENGRAVOGRAPHS can do for you. 





. Pinal Aircraft Institutions 
Miata caivectioret since, Bnawee eitis are, | Automotive Retailing 
Pp ’ onal signs, plaques, gilts, etc. Chemicals Tool Industry 


Engraves on: Plastic, wood, brass, aluminum, Construction Transportation 


steel, bronze, onyx, glass, Mother of Pearl, etc. py a aay ee try 











Catalogue No. 30 on request. 
“The skill is in the tool...not on your payroll” 


new hermes encravine MACHINE CORPORATION 


13-19 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 
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. Japan 
for years, yet never call each other by 
anything but the Japanese equivalent 
of “Mr.” 

Beyond that, most Japanese com- 
panies are highly paternalistic. Once 
hired, workers are expected to show 
filial loyalty to their employers. In turn, 
the companies rarely fire workers. Thus, 
companies tend to create a tight little 
society of their own. 
¢ Pooled Resources—The problem of 
“overorganization” goes deeper than 


that. Between companies, and between . 


companies and the government, there is 
an intricate web of checks and balances. 

For instance, in capital-short Japan, 
most companies must scheme to get 
enough money to build new plant. That 
forces them to pool resources with other 
companies in their same industry. On 
their part, small suppliers operating on 
a shoestring must work together. Other- 
wise, customers would try to play one 
supplier against another. 

As for the government, it does little 
to control company activities—in theory. 
Actually, it puts its fingers in practi- 
cally everything in the economy—far 
more so than governments in many 
other countries that claim to have a 
“free economy.” One way is ‘Tokyo's 
close control over trade, in a country 
where trade is vital to almost every 
company. 


Caught in the Middle 


But for Japan’s business leaders, these 
are only minor problems. Along with 
the rest of the countrv, they have to 
face the broader dilemma of trying to 
live between East and West. 

Japan, of course, has intimate ties 
with the West. Its businessmen have 
looked to the U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope for the latest production tech- 
niques. Its government has a_partlia- 
mentary system modeled on the West- 
ern pattern. Its political leaders know 
full well how much Japan relies on U.S. 
military power for defense against pos- 
sible Communist moves. 

Yet the opposition Socialists, repre- 
senting 40% of Japanese voters, favor 
far closer relations with other Asian 
countries. Some of them go overboard 
in trying to see Red China and the 
Soviet Union in the best possible light. 
¢ Rearmament Problem—In thé ques- 
tion of rearmament, you get the crux of 
Japan’s dilemma. The ruling Liberal- 
Democrats favor some military buildup 
to meet the growing threat of neighbor- 
ing Red China. The Socialists, fearing 
a resurgence of Japanese militarism, re- 
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For greatest mechanical precision in electronic ceramics 


mix imagination with Alcoa Aluminas 


Miniaturization of electronic parts makes tough demands on ceramic components. They have to be finished to pre- 
cision tolerances, frequently in minute sizes and intricate shapes—with no sacrifice of electric, dielectric, thermal! or 


mechanical characteristics. Makers of electronic components found these demands easy to 
meet with high concentrations of pure aluminum oxides in ceramic bodies. They proved once 
more that it pays to mix imagination and engineering with ALcoa® Aluminas. . . to make a 
new product possible, or to make an old product better. Why not find out how job-matched 
Atcoa Aluminas can bring the same happy result to your product development activities? 
Just describe your product or process needs in a letter to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CueEmIcaLs Division, 700-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


For finer products . . . let Alcoa add new dimension to your creative thinking! 


CHEMICALS 


For exciting drama watch 

“Alcoa Theatre,” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV, and “Alcoa 
Presents,” every Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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Wheaton offers prompt, dependable service to all 50 states 
by land, sea and air. Alaska by air, Hawaii and many foreign countries 
by sea. For your next moving assignment, call a Wheaton agent. 


_ CM hearon 


1 nr Lined Suc. 









H COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 





In the West. call 







OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 








NEW! 


CONTACT PHOTOCOPY PRINTER-PROCESSOR 
Nothing compares with the smooth performance, 
amazing speed and brilliant copywork of the new 
Transcopy Srar Photocopier. 3-second exposures 
return originals to you in a flash! Finished prints I 
come out crisp and clear black on white copies. | Please send me a free copy of folder 
Everything is reproduced with clarity . . . even | P544 on the new Transcopy Star and 
signatures, stamps and colors! And a single dial | TRANScopy Mercury* Photocopiers. 
| 
| 


Remington. Flaru 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1409, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


control assures professional perfection with every | *Companion model for copying large size 
copy documents. 


Name & Title 





Write for free literature. | Company PRO Ta 
“as essential as a typewriter” Tore Ee —_—_— 
y J.-S 
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nounce military force as an instrument 
of government policy. 

The Kishi government, like the So- 
cialists, dislikes U.S. military bases for 
their “infringement” of Japanese sov- 
ereignty. But if it eliminated these 
bases, the government still would find 
the Socialists opposing rearmament. 
That would mean a defenseless Japan. 


Japan 


Political Stability 


On balance, Japan’s present political 
stability rests as much on its economic 
well-being as on anything else. Unlike 
some other Asian countries, Japan in- 
dustrialized fairly early—when there 
were no Communists to exploit the eco- 
nomic dislocations of building industry. 

Since World War II, the Commu- 
nists have made big noises. ‘They have 
won over many intellectuals. They have 
penetrated SOHYO, Japan’s most im- 
portant union federation. But with few 
economic troubles in Japan to exploit, 
the Communists have not made signifi- 
cant headway. 

Similarly, the peasant farmers are not 

likely to cause trouble. During the 
1930s, they played along with the mili- 
tarists. But, thanks to economic re- 
forms during the U.S. occupation, most 
peasants now are landowners. They are 
rated as the most stable political force 
in the population. 
e Influences—Japan’s asset, above all, 
is its traditional stoicism. This attitude 
seems to drive Japanese toward hard 
work. They act as though they were 
racing against time to make good. 

Still—as Japanese businessmen are 
fond of teliing foreigners—Japan’s fu- 
ture depends not so much on its. own 
actions, but on outside influences. If 
world trade continues to expand, then 
Japan probably will be able to expand 
its overseas markets. But if a bad world 
recession should strike, Japan—with its 
industry so sensitive to outside forces— 
would be the first to feel it. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Single copies of this special re- 
port will be available in about four 
weeks to BUSINESS WEEK subscribers 
upon request without charge. Other 
copies will be billed at $1 each. 
Prices on quantity orders on te- 
quest. Address orders for reprints 
to Reprint Dept., Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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How to Save <4 the Cost of Sealing Cartons 


“ Because tape to seal cartons for shipping is help your Shipping Department secure these 
now reinforced with steel-like fibers for un- economies. American Sisalkraft Corporation, 
believable strength, only two strips are needed. Attleboro, Massachusetts. 

A change to this up-to-date method can reduce 


*% 








kc your carton sealing time by two-thirds. If you 

ship by rail, you will be interested to know = a 
| that the Railroads have approved this 2-strip # Pn \ 
| sealing method. 
| | : SISALKRAFT 
Where else in your production operations can SS f 

a comparable 6624% time and labor savings be ~~ - 
found? Write for further information that will 
; AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 

Chicago6 « New York 17 ¢« San Francisco 5 

. In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montrea! 














reinforced paper, foll and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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MUFFLER PLANT of AP Parts Corp. in 


Toledo was expanded three times during construction to meet company’s rising orders. 


Selling Unmarketable Products 


Through aggressive merchan- 
dising, AP Parts found it could 
make consumers ask for and 
buy its mufflers and pipes. 


Ihe weird and wonderful automotive 
ige has created a pile of business far 
bevond the walls of the car makers’ 
factories. It has, for example, been re- 
sponsible for the huge new plant above. 
It’s in Toledo, Ohio, and belongs to 
AP Parts Corp., the world’s largest 
producer of replacement automotive ex- 
haust systems. It is, says AP Pres. Paul 
Putnam, “the largest and most modern 
pipe manufacturing and exhaust system 
warehousing plant in the world.” 

AP officials breathe a sigh of relief 
when they look at it. For the first time 
since the plant was started in 1955, AP 
has no expansion under way. Three 
times while the building was going up, 
the company added more space. Today, 
the sprawling, 720,000-sq.-ft. plant—al- 
most four times the size originally 
planned—could handle 18 _ football 
games at once under its roof. 
¢ Spectacular Growth—In a way, this 
plant that stretched in the course of 
building tells in concrete the story of 
the $5-billion auto replacement parts 
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industry (BW—Mar.7’59,p88) in the 
past decade; but especially it tells the 
muffler and pipe story. In the past few 
vears, muffler and exhaust systems have 
leaped from a position of relative ob- 
scurity in the total auto replacement 
parts market to a spot very near the top. 

AP Parts has paced this growth. But 
while it credits the times with some of 
its progress, it also credits its own deter- 
mination to merchandise products that 
not so long ago were thought practi- 
cally unmarketable. 


|. The Market 


As recently as 1956, mufflers and 
exhaust pipes rated sixth in replacement 
parts. They bounded into second place 
in 1957, moved very close to the top 
in 1958. AP officials believe that in 
dollar volume they now rank first. Esti- 
mates place the replacement side of the 
muffler and pipe market at perhaps 
$270-million annually at wholesale. 
¢ The Big Three—Three companies to- 
day account for an estimated 70% to 
80% of this replacement market. They 
are AP Parts; Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis.; and Maremont Automotive Prod- 
ucts, Chicago. AP Parts has always 
been an important supplier of original 
equipment, and still is, but it has con- 





centrated on the vast replacement field. 
Both Walker and Maremont, however, 
have product lines stretching beyond 
muffler and exhaust systems. 

How much of a lead AP has is its 
jealously guarded secret. Officials will 
sav only that its volume exceeds the 
$29.5-million total sales of Maremont 
in 1958 or the $41-million of Walker. 
One industry source estimates that AP 
has roughly one-third or more of the 
replacement muffler market. If that’s 
true, annual volume would run around 
$60-million to $75-million. 


ll. Muffler Mushroom 


“Two important growths,” says AP 
Pres. Paul Putnam, “that have a direct 
relationship to our own growth are the 
tremendous increases in the registration 
of automobiles, their increased horse- 
power, and the resultant need for dual 
exhaust systems in the past few years.” 
With some 58-million cars on the road, 
plus 12-million trucks, there’s a replace- 
ment potential of close to 70-million 
vehicles. 

e More Mufflers Per Car—““To make 
these figures even more important to 
us,” says Putnam, “since 1952, between 
8-million and 10-million of the cars 
produced have been equipped with dual 
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Maximum Capacity 
Ball Bearings 
of Outstanding Quality 



















Hoover has designed ‘Super Max’ bearings 
to provide the greatest radial capacity that 
can be efficiently obtained in a single row ball 
bearing. These durable bearings utilize the 
maximum number of extra-large-size balls that 
can be introduced into the bearing, giving 
optimum load-carrying ability. In addition, the 
smoothness of Hoover Honed raceways and the 
perfect matching of Micro-Velvet balls, accu- 
rate within millionths of an inch, contribute 
to exceptional load-carrying capacity. 


Hoover “Super Max” bearings are recom- 
mended for applications requiring extended 
life under relatively heavy radial loads. They 
are available in open and shielded types, with 
or without snap ring, to meet maximum 
capacity requirements. 

Hoove, Honed, Micro-Velvet and ‘Super Max” are Hoover trademarks, 





hOOuen 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Sales Offices and Warehouses: 
2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 
290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


















Hoover Ball arid Bearing ny 
5400 South State Road, Ann , Michigan 







FREE LITERATURE 
Check the information you want. 
BULLETIN 107 gives complete data on 
“Super Max” bearings. 











HOOVER HANDI-BOOK of Anti-Friction 
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Another member of 


S-18 helps beat the pinch on profits 


If you’re using obsolete methods and machines for earthmoving, 
stockpiling or industrial use, the chances are you can’t increase 
productive capacity to improve your profit picture. 

Euclid’s Big 3—resulting from an intensive 5 year development 
program—may be your answer to the problem. Each of these 
machines—the TS-24 ‘“Twin’’ Scraper, S-18 single engine scraper, 
and TC-12 Twin-Power Tractor—provides big power, big capacity 
and big performance. 

Take the S-18 Scraper for example. It has 336 hp and 4-speed 
Torqmatic Drive . . . with converter lock-up for most efficient 
use of engine power. Struck capacity is 21 cu. yds. . . . heaped load 
is 30 yds. Independent hydraulic lever action of bowl, apron and 
ejector cuts cycle time and reduces maintenance cost. These and 
other years-ahead features make it the top performing scraper 
in its class. 

For all the facts on the S-18 and its Big 3 teammates, get in 
touch with the Euclid dealer in your area. He can demonstrate 
why owners everywhere are depending on ‘‘Eucs”’ to provide the 
best return on investment. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Euclid’s TC-12 Tractor, at left, is the world’s most powerful . . . 425 net h. p. 
The‘‘Twin”’ Scraper, at right, has two engines anda heaped capacity of 32cu.yds. 
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PRES. PUTNAM credits sales growth to 
aggressive selling, today’s bigger cars. 


exhaust systems.” Some cars have four 
or even six mufflers or resonators. 

Not only the number of cars but the 
number of tvpes of mufflers and pipes 
required has risen spectacularly. 

T. O. Ulmer, vice president for sales 
and marketing, cites the parts required 
to service Ford cars as an example. The 
1935 to 1938 Ford—four model vears 
of cars—required one muffler, one tail 
pipe, and two exhaust pipes—or four 
different exhaust systems. The four 
model years from 1955 to 1958 re- 
quired 17 different mufflers, +5 tail 
pipes, and 25 exhaust pipes—or 87 dif- 
ferent exhaust system parts.” 
¢ Shorter Life—The push for bigger, 
more powerful automotive engines has 
helped. AP engineers note that every 
time you burn a gallon of gasoline, more 
than a gallon of acid-impregnated water 
in vapor form passes through your car's 
exhaust system. Corrosion begins when 
this moisture condenses in the muffler. 
The higher horsepower engines of today 
have cooler exhaust gases than older 
cars because the engines use more of 
the combustion heat for power, and 
have larger water jackets that cool more 
efficiently. So exhaust gases are cooler 
and condense in the muffler more easily. 

The high-octane gasolines produce 
much stronger acids because of their 
chemical makeup than fuels did a few 
years ago. Thus, more condensation 
takes place, and takes a much sharper 
bite at the metal. 

Finally, today’s driver travels pretty 
much under stop-and-go conditions. 
Short trips and much stopping means 
that the muffler doesn’t normally get 
all chambers hot enough to keep the 
moisture in a vapor state; condensation 
occurs in the cold chambers. 

“One oddity about the muffler pic- 
ture,” says Ulmer, “is that mufflers fast 
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This motor can drive anything...almost 


This squirrel cage, open frame, integral horse- 
power Century Electric motor works fine on dozens of 
applications. You’ll find it giving dependable low-cost 
service on blowers, fans, pumps, lathes, drilling ma- 
chines and grinders. But. . . 


It can’t do everything. There are many appli- 
cations where it won’t give good results. That’s why 
you can’t use just any motor on your equipment. You 
need the right motor. The motor that gives you the 
right combination of torque, horsepower, acceleration 
and efficiency for you to get top performance from 
your equipment. 


Century Electric can help you get that right 
motor. Here’s why: Century Electric sales engineers 
are motor experts. They know motors and drive prob- 





lems inside and out because they think, sell and apply 
motors and nothing but motors. They can sit down 
with you and give you on-the-spot answers. 


Over 10,000 types of motors are available from 
Century Electric. There is one for every type of appli- 
cation and for any kind of operating condition— 
dusty, corrosive, explosive or moist. Century Electric 
sales engineers will help you select the right one. They 
don’t have to rely on only a few types, like this stand- 
ard squirrel cage motor, to do everything. 


For more than a motor—for help in selecting the 
right motor for your application, just contact your 
nearest Century Electric Sales Office or Authorized 
Distributor. A Century Electric sales engineer will be 
glad to help you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 








How much for 
property bought 
for public use? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


New highways, schools, housing 
projects, waterworks, sewers and 
other public works—all bring with 
them the taking of a vast amount of 
private property for which “‘just 
compensation” must be paid. 

Government officials responsible 
for acquiring these properties have 
a monumental task. They must 
acquire property at a price fair to 
both the property owner and the 
taxpayer. They must have compe- 
tent appraisals available before 
negotiations can start with the prop- 
erty owner. And today there is a 
definite shortage of qualified ap- 
praisers. 


Factors affecting value 

The appraisal problem is by no 
means simple, even in the taking of 
such properties as farms or modest 
residences where data on sales of 

* comparable properties are available. 
The appraiser must have the techni- 
cal knowledge to take into account 
the distinctive characteristics which 
influence the value of each individ- 
ual property. There are differences 
in the types of improvements and 
in the physical characteristics of the 
land. Some farm lands may be roll- 
ing, some level and well drained, 
while others may be marshy. Too, 
differences in the soil have an im- 
portant bearing on value. 

When only a portion of a property 
is taken, other complicating factors 
are involved, such as proximity dam- 
age, severance damage or denial of 
access. 


A job for specialists 
Industrial and public utility 
plants, golf clubs, churches and 
schools present difficult evaluation 
problems. Special economic con- 
siderations are involved and com- 
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parable sales are seldom available. 
Appraising such special types of 
properties requires appraisers with 
a thorough knowledge of construc- 
tion and fixed equipment costs, since 
frequently the only available meas- 
ure of value may be the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation and 
obsolescence. 
* * * 

For more than 60 years The American Ap- 
praisal Company has been a leader in the 
field of property valuations, including the 
determination of fair market values for pur- 
chase, sale and condemnation purposes. On 
its staff are specialists in the preparation of 
fair market value reports who are qualified 
as expert witnesses to support their con- 
clusions in court when necessary. We are at 
present serving many property owners and 
government agencies in making appraisals 
of properties being taken for public use. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montrecl and Toronto 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Lovis 
New York San Francisco 


Washington 


The American Appraisal Company, 
Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, put my name on the 
list to receive your Continuous Appraisal 
Service® booklet. 





longer the more a car is used.” Under 
today’s driving conditions, a good muf- 
fler has an average life of about 18 
months or 15,000 miles—except for taxis, 
where its life may run 70,000 to 80,000 
miles. ‘These are some of the reasons 
that spell shorter muffler life—and a 
bouncing replacement market. 


lll. Muffler Marketing 


AP Parts was born Associated Parts, 
Inc., in 1928, and incorporated as AP 
Parts in 1933. 

Its physical plant is impressive. The 
big new plant houses a highly auto 
mated exhaust and tail pipe manufac- 
turing facility; a huge muffler and pipe 
warehousing area; a product engineering 
and car trial laboratory; shipping and 
trafic departments, and plant and pro- 
duction offices. In addition, its national 
headquarters is in downtown Toledo. 
It has a manufacturing plant in Grand 
Haven, Mich.; a pipe manufacturing 
plant in Los Angeles; a research and 
development center in Detroit, where 
AP engineers work with auto makers 
on exhaust system designs and prob- 
lems. It has just opened a new plant 
in Toronto, and has 15 warehouses 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

It sells original equipment parts di- 
rect to car factories. But its replace- 
ment parts go through wholesalers to 
some 100,000 outlets. One reason it 
concentrates on the replacement field, 
says Ulmer: “We have preferred to bal- 
ance our sales so as not to become 
dependent on any one big customer.” 

e Merchandising Drive—Despite a 
steady growth over the years, when the 
big horsepower engines started coming 
out in 1950, AP Parts was a poor second 
in the replacement field, behind 
Walker. In 1953, AP took stock and 
decided to go into marketing in earnest. 

“The heart of our new merchandising 
concept,” savs H. O. Stivers, sales man- 
ager, “was that mufflers can be sold 
actually merchandised—to the motorist. 
Ihe average driver does not have to wait 
until a cop or garage man tells him 
his muffler is shot.” 

Starting with that thesis, AP took a 
long look at the auto replacement parts 
dealer. ““We found that while he was 
often doing a bang-up job selling other 
items, he was inclined to ignore muf- 
flers.””, He did little but carry them. 

e Specific Aim—Although it was then 
hotly courting the 39,000 car dealers 
and 87,000 auto repair shops in the 
U.S., AP took aim particularly at the 
181,700 service stations—for several rea- 
sons. Service stations often have supe- 
rior sites, close to traffic. Survevs indi- 
cate that the average motorist has his 
car in a service station 93 times a year. 
And, says Ulmer, the hefty 42% profit 
a station could make on mufflers and 
exhaust pipes could look good to an 
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FACTORY 
FRESH 


ALL HAMMERMILL GRAPHICOPY® PAPERS are 
cartoned to protect them against damage, 
packed and ream wrapped to preserve their 
balanced moisture content. They remain free 
from curl, run without a hitch. 


SQUARE 
CUT 


ACCURATELY CUT 812 by 11 and 8% by 14 
Graphicopy Papers let you run fast without 
paper misfeeding or jamming. Hammermill 
Graphicopy Papers are specially designed for 
office duplicating and printing. 


FOR TOP 
PERFORMANCE 


FOR ALL YOUR OFFICE PRINTING and duplicat- 
ing equipment, get Hammermill Graphicopy 
Papers. Ask your Hammermill supplier for 
your free Graphicopy Paper Selection Guide. 
There are 200 items in 19 different grades of 
paper. Order by number—with one phone call. 




















operator who grosses only about 19% 
on gasoline, and 34% on parts, accesso- 
ries, and oil. 

“We began to impress on the trade 
the importance of inspecting mufflers 
and pipes when a car came into a sta- 
tion,” says Al Joseph, advertising man- 
ager. “After all, next to a flat tire, a 
bad muffler is the easiest thing to spot.” 
Another virtue in approaching service 
stations was that muffler installation is 
a relatively simple job. AP made the 
job easier by offering a special muffler 
remover tool and was the first in the 
market with this device, it savs. 

While pushing this approach through 
trade advertising, sales meetings, and the 
like, it developed the idea of the AP 
Muffler Specialist, with a special decal 
showing that the station was equipped 
for this business. It put on a drive for 
dealers to sign an AP franchise agree- 
ment, reinforced it with a steady stream 
of mailings, meetings, and sales con- 
ferences to keep franchise holders aware 
of AP products. As a result, says AP, 
more service stations sold AP mufflers 
last vear than any other brand. 
¢ Instant Sales Booster—A couple of 
vears ago it tried another tactic: a big, 
inexpensive curbside sign. A survey has 
showed that not too many stations fea- 
tured muffler service as they featured 
gas, lubrication, and such. The com- 
pany built 100 test A boards, shipped 
them out. “Two weeks later,” Joseph 
recalls, ““‘we couldn’t get the test models 
back. Sales increases on mufflers aver- 
aged from 50% to 300%, and sales of 
gas and other parts and services were 
up, too.” 

In 1957, AP introduced the 6-ft. 
signs to the trade at $16 each. Today 
there are over 30,000 of them out. 
Other muffler makers followed suit, and 
some brake manufacturers as well. 

l'oday, many muffler makers advertise 
to the consumer. International Parts 
Corp., Chicago, has had a radio pro- 
gram for its Midas muffler for some 
time. AP is starting a radio news pro- 
gram on NBC this month. But AP says 
it has consistently outbudgeted other 
manufacturers in advertising dollars and 
was first to run full-page ads in con- 
sumer publications. 
¢ Gesture to Consumer—Another dra- 
matic gesture came out of the plant’s 
corrosion control center. For years, deal- 
ers have complained that stocks of tail 
and exhaust pipes blight the look of 
their shops. Pipes often form a surface 
rust from moisture in the air. This does 
not hurt performance, but it is un- 
sightly, and motorists mistrust it. AP, 
at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars a year, now coats all its pipes 
with a nonrust process, just to make 
them look better—at no increase in price. 

AP is weighing another problem right 
now: whether to tackle systems for the 
small or foreign car. 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 





H ow much of their income do 
consumers spend, and _ for 
what, at any particular time and in 
varying circumstances? How much 
do they save, and just which of 
them do the saving? What major 
influences affect spending patterns? 
Do consumer buying habits change 
significantly over short periods? 

In a high consumption economy 
such as ours the answers to these 
questions are important alike to 
businessmen and to the people who 
set national policy. 

The latest attempt to find the an- 
swers is being directed by Irwin 
Friend of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School, backed by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
A group of economists and statisti- 
cians from all around the country 
has been set to analyzing data 
gathered by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a 1950 survey of 12,500 
families in 91 cities. They are con- 
sidering information gleaned by 
Life magazine in a 1956-7 survey 
also. 


HE first findings of the study 
team were presented last month 
at a Wharton School conference. 
Masses of facts and many learned 
papers were presented, but the con- 
ference was probably more impor- 
tant for its highlighting of the areas 
where much more study is needed 
than for any fresh. light it threw. 
Only a few definite findings were 
reached, and these generally could 
be classified as either obvious or de- 
batable. Among the facts that 
emerged: 
¢ People are spending consid- 
erably less on clothing than before. 
¢ When a family buys a new 
car it spends less than it would 
otherwise on household furnishings 
—or at least it did in 1950. 
¢ Windfall income is more 
likely to be spent than saved, if you 
can judge by the reaction of veter- 
ans who received an unexpected 
dividend on GI insurance in 1950. 
This point has been hotly debated; 
it is important in deciding whether 
a tax cut in a recession would result 
in more spending or more saving. 
Papers presented at the confer- 
ence delved into many esoterfc as- 
pects of the BLS data, but they left 
it abundantly clear that tremendous 
areas of consumer spending and 





Who Spends, Who Saves, Why? 


savings have not yet been ade- 
quately explored. How much do 
people save, which income groups 
do what saving, which transactions 
do people consider to be saving? 
It’s pretty generally agreed that 
data on savings are a bit cockeyed. 
Thus it is felt that the projections 
to reach totals of savings in cash 
and bank deposits probably under- 
state them by as much as $6-billion. 
Then there’s the question of 
whether some of what is now con- 
sidered to be consumer spending 
should not be transferred to the 
savings column. Home mortgages 
are already included under con- 
sumer savings, and such experts as 
Friend argue that the time buying 
of such consumer durables as ap- 
pliances should get the same statis- 
tical treatment. Consumers them- 
selves think of the longer-range 
installment buying as a form of 
saving, according to one paper pre- 
sented at the conference. If that 
attitude proves to be general, busi- 
nessmen might find it wise to gear 
their sales campaigns to “‘save a re- 
frigerator” rather than “buy” one. 


O NE field that needs much more 

spading is the effect on spend- 
ing habits of family composition— 
how many children, age of the chief 
wage earner, income group of the 
family unit. A good deal of work 
has already been done but much re- 
mains to be done before business 
achieves the ability to forecast, 
which General Electric’s Vernon 
G. Lippitt calls “the ultimate test 
of the usefulness of our knowl- 
edge.” 

For the conference results as a 
whole, the feelings of many were 
rather well summed up by Ruth 
Mack of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, when she de- 
scribed the available consumer data 
as a “harvest” that unfortunately 
is causing “stomach aches.”” Urging 
the economists and statisticians to 
find “what is the real food we 
need,” Miss Mack suggested three 
major areas of investigation: 

e Trends in savings. 

e The role of consumer inven- 
tories of various commodities and 
how changes in those inventories 
influence consumer buying. 

¢ The role of price sensitivity 
in consumer behavior. 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


Savings pyramided 68% bya 
switch to TINNERMAN SPEED NUTS°® 


First, the saving in material on the General Electric 
Dishwasher ...a Tinnerman SpreEep Nut brand 
fastener is formed right in a channel stamped from 
high-carbon spring steel. This replaces a costly 
solid steel bar formerly used to mount the pull-out 
basket rollers. 

Next, the Tinnerman SPEED Nut impressions 
are stamped right in the channel; expensive boring 
and tapping of the bar stock are eliminated. 

Third, sheet metal screws hold tight in the 
SprEEp Nut, and are easier to start and drive than 
the machine screws formerly used. 

General Electric’s dishwasher production goes 
faster and assembly costs are reduced by the easy- 
to-apply feature of the simplified Sprep Nut part. 
The difference in weight even makes an important 
reduction in freight costs on each carload ship- 
ment of dishwashers. 

What Tinnerman Speep Nuts accomplished for 
General Electric can probably be done for you. 


A call to your Tinnerman Sales Representative 
will be the start. He’s in the Yellow Pages under 
“Fasteners”. 


Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, i *nc. 
Dept.12 «+ P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


Speed Nu” 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CAHADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontarie. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). CERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbl, Neidelbery 











COMPANY 


General Sales Office and Mills, Brokaw, Wisconsin 


MILLS 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles New York 
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WAUSAU PAPER 


fast-drying paper 


your job needs 


Brokaw Opaque Offset *« Wausau Index « Wausau Text « Everest Text e Wausau Bond Envelopes * Wausau Text Envelopes * Register Bond 
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In Marketing 


Blister Packaging Expects to Be 
A $12-Million-Plus Business by 1962 


Blister packaging (picture), little known five or six 
-ears ago, is now a ‘$6-million business for companies 
} supplying transparent plas- 
tic. By 1962, the market 
f will at least double. 
This was the prospect 
| offered by E. W. Ward, 
marketing director of Cela- 
nese Corp. of America’s 
Plastics Div. at the Ameri- 
' can Management Assn.’s 
packaging exhibition in Chi- 
cago this week. Celanese 
| is the country’s largest pro- 
ducer of acetate plastic, the 

material, it says, most widely 

4 in blister packaging—though butyrate and vinyl are 
aso used. 

Ward finds two grounds for optimism. New auto- 
1 itic packaging machinery is encouraging manufacturers 
o such items as flashlight bulbs and razor blades to use 
ii And industrial producers such as makers of automo- 
ti e spare parts are taking it up. The government’s 
in istence on a package that can be visually inspected 
w thout opening is another break. 

or the self-service store, the package has clear advan- 
tases. It makes pilferage of small items tougher, and 
gies customers a good look at what’s inside. 


Accessories Maker Takes a Short Cut 


To Diversify Into Men’s Slacks Market 


Hickok Mfg. Co. is expanding its lines—via the licens- 
ing route. This maker of men’s belts, jewelry, and 
accessories has signed up a new company, Sirkin & Davis, 
Inc., to make men’s and boys’ slacks under the Hickok 
name—its first such venture in the U.S. 

Many companies—such as Fruit of the Loom and Walt 
Disney Productions, to name just two—have found licens- 
ing a good way to diversify painlessly (BW —Oct.27°51 
pl40). Its primary advantage to the licensor is that it 
brings added volume without heavy capital investment. 
For the licensee, it means selling a product with an 
established brand name. Hickok will back up the Hickok 
slacks with a generous advertising program. 

The licensing agreement includes a minimum guar- 
anteed retail markup of 44%. Besides this incentive, 
the retailer stands to benefit, too, from Hickok’s co- 
ordinated advertising program. 

Slacks looked like a good bet to Hickok because, for 
one, they tie up well with belts. Another reason was 
that they reach a growing market. Hickok cites the 
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U.S. Census Survey of the Apparel Industry to show 
that production of separate trousers—sports and dress— 
came to almost 113-million pairs and $423-million in 
1957, against 77-million pairs and $369-million in 1954. 





Plumbing Wholesaler Charges Competitors 
With Conspiring to Cut Off His Supplies 


A plumbing and heating wholesaler has filed an action 
in the common pleas court in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
charging that competitors and suppliers have conspired 
to cut off or limit his supplies of certain equipment. 

The petition, filed by attorney Moses Krislov on be 
half of Martin A. Baff and Martin Metal Co., charges 
that “defendants . . . disparaged the plaintiff in the con- 
duct of his business, informed such manufacturers that 
plaintiff is not a true wholesaler and does not carry a 
stock of merchandise on hand.” 

The plaintiff claims this injured his business. Baff is 
seeking damages and an injunction to prevent further 
actions by the defendants, which include American 
Brass Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., Rudisill Foundry Co., 
and others. The claim is that the actions charged vio 
late the Valentine Act of Ohio, which regulates business 
practices. 

Martin Metal disclaims the title of discounter, but 
it operates with a low overhead, and has been underbid 
ding competitors. 


o o * 
Marketing Briefs 


Earnings of R. H. Macy & Co. hit $6,614,000 for the 
52-week period ended Nov. 1, 1958, rather than $2,328,- 
000 as incorrectly stated in last week’s list of top 20 
retailers (BW —Apr.11’59,p45). Sales for the same period 
were $457,714,000. Current fiscal year figures are not 
yet available, but company officials report improvements 
in both sales and earnings over the previous year. 


Shoe prices are climbing. Both International Shoe and 
Brown Shoe are raising prices from 3 to 5%, following 
a rise in leather prices. Some retail price hikes will result, 
but retailers are taking them in their stride. They say 
sales of new fall lines are running 15% ahead of last 
year. Henry Rand, International Shoe’s president, fore- 
sees further price rises unless the hide market softens. 


A guaranteed profits program is Adam Hat Manu 
facturers’ lure to approved retailers who will carry—and 
merchandise~Adam Hats for the first time this fall. 
Adam will guarantee such a retailer a 20% dollar in- 
crease in sale of popular-priced felt hats or will 
credit him with an amount equal to double his net profit 
on the difference. For the purpose of the guarantee, net 
profit is set at 5% of retail sales. 


Penn Fruit Co. continues its expansion program (Dec. 
24'55,p45) in its home area in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. It purchased three Safeway stores, the oldest of 
which is four years old. All are within easy reach of 
Penn Fruit’s big warehouse in Philadelphia. 
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COMPANIES 


GM Board Heads for Big Shifts 


At 3 p. m. on Monday of last week, 
a professorial looking man in gray fook 
his place at the head of a long table on 
the top floor of a 26-story building at ‘ 
1775 Broadway in New York City. He 
was Frederic G. Donner, chairman and 
chief executive officer of General Mo 
tors Corp.; and as he opened the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the board of 
directors, four portentous facts made it 
almost certain that within a few vears, 
he would face vast changes. 





—_= 





These two men will guide GM through changes in its board. 


seDisic tet Biers 














‘ 
i These four signs of change: j 
i e At 57, Donner is younger than i 
: I] but f f the 33 men entitle 4 

Frederic G. Donner, chair- John F. Gordon, president, - one eo ke 33 men entities to : 

man, heads finance group. heads executive committee. sail aia ter 
| = 
| Board has 12 from management—some near retirement. Du Pont men will resign when dup 
| _— ; E 



























James E. Goodman, vice- 
president for Body & As- 
sembly Group; 55, on board 


l year; executive committee. 





Roger M. Kyes, vice-presi- 
dent, GMC Truck, Day- 
ton, Household Appliance 
Group; 53; 5; executive. 


i ~ 
L. C. Goad, executive vice- George Russell, executive Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., 
president, automotive and vice-president, finance; 54, du Pont board and finance 
parts; 58 this year, 13 years on board 3 years; on finance chairman; 71; on GM board 
on board; finance, executive. and executive committees. 32; finance committee. 
: 
} 





2 


Emile F. du Pont, du Pont 
board, finance committee, 
employee relations director; 
61; on GM board 4 years. 











Other members of GM board are’ 


Also: T. H. Keating, vice-president, car divisions; 65; on board 5; executive. 
Carl H. Kindl, vice-president, Overseas & Canadian Group; 64; 8; executive. 











R. Samuel McLaughlin, vice-president; chairman, GM of Canada; 88; on Harlow H. Curtice, retired president; 66; on § Luci 
board 41. C. R. Osborn, vice-president, Engine Group; 62; on board 8; board 19 years; finance committee. C 
executive committee. Sherrod E. Skinner, vice-president, Accessory Group; 63; Charles E. Wilson, former president; 69; 20. Lewi 

‘ Edward F. Fisher, of Fisher & Co.; 68; 17. In: 


8; executive committee. Charles G. Stradella, president, GMAC; 61; 5. 


Henry C. Alexander, chairman of J. P. Mor Will 
gan & Co.; 57; on board 10; finance. Geor 
Graham F. Towers, Canadian banker; 62; 1. 74 
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¢ In Chicago, probably before the 
end of the year, a federal judge will 
render a decision that will result in the 
resignation of four of the most influen- 
tial and interested men at that table— 
one of them younger than Donner. 

e A type of motor car new to Gen- 
cral Motors and the U.S. automobile 
industry will appear in the fall, radically 
iffecting marketing concepts that have 
existed for decades. 

¢ Some miles downtown from 
1775 Broadway a federal grand jury is 
hearing arguments that imply rather 


to Meet Changing Auto World 


Their portent is this: Frederic G. 
Donner, and the man who sat next to 
him at the table, GM Pres. John F. 
Gordon (cover), now 59, likely will pre- 
side over the formation of a board of 
directors of a different character, and 
over the elevation of a team of man- 
agers to posts of new responsibilities. 
¢ Ultimate Power—How the changes 
come is especially important to GM, 
for it has been the guiding precept for 
nearly +0 years that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the conduct of General Mo- 
tors’ affairs lies in the board of directors. 






so large shareholders should have seats 
on the board and a voice in policy; and 
this, too has prevailed for nearly 40 
years. The board should also have room 
for policymaking executives until ag 
65, and for some exceptional retired ex- 
ecutives until age 70 (the age limits 
have been imposed in the past 15 years 
Of the 33 directors, four are office: 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
the largest (23%) single holder of GM 
stock, which by court order must give 
up voting rights (the Chicago proceed 
ings are to determine the method 



































' strongly that General Motors is too big ‘This proposition has two corollaries: After the court has handed down it 
tor the welfare of the country. The board is responsive to the owners, ruling, the four directors will then 
en du ‘ , 
Pont can’t vote its stock. Large shareholders also get seats—three are 80 or over. 
| 
| 
| 
j 
Lammot du P. Copeland, Charles S. Mott, holder of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., honor- 
du Pont vice-president and about 2.4-million shares, ary chairman, holder of 
director; 54 this year; on and former vice-president; 1.29-million shares; 84, on ' 
GM board 15 years; finance. 84; on board 42 years. board 41 years; finance. | 
) 
ine 4 | 
Henry B. du Pont, du Pont John L. Pratt, holder of Donaldson Brown, retired 
vice-president and member about 640,000 shares; re- vice-chairman, holder of 
of board of directors; 61; tired vice-president; 80; about 415,000 shares; 74, 
on GM board 21 years. member of board 36 years. on board 39; finance. | 
| 
ard are: Other large shareholders on GM board are: Richard K. Mellon, chairman of 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co.; holder of about 240,000 shares; 60 this : 
; 66; on Lucius D. Clay, chairman, Continental Can year; member of GM board for 11 years. Albert Bradley, retired chai-man 
e. Co.; 62; on board 8; finance committee. 100,000 shares; 68; 26; finance committee. Lawrence. P. Fisher, of Fishes & 
. 69; 20. Lewis W. Douglas, chairman, Mutual Life Co. (real estate); 86,000 shares; 71; 35. Ormond E. Hunt, retired vice- | 
68; 17. Insurance Co. of N. Y.; 65; on board 15. president; 72,000 shares; 76; on board 25 years. 
P. Mor § William Whiteford, Gulf Oil Corp.; 59; 3. 
ance. George Whitney, director of J. P. Morgan; 





t; 62; 1. 74; on GM board 35 years; finance. 
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SHAVING PEAKS AT PEO A 


with Pritchard’s L 








Just a row of pipes. That's all you can see of the 
LPG peak shaving plant J. F. Pritchard & Co. has 
built for The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany at its Calumet terminal. Yet, insignificant 
as it may appear, this plant and another Pritchard 
has installed at the company’s Crawford terminal 
have added 2,400,000 gallons of underground 
capacity to the LPG storage systems operated by 
this Chicago utility. 

Pritchard has built more than 80 peak shaving 
plants with a capacity of over 40,000,000 gallons 
of LPG for firms all over the country. Other 
Pritchard specialties for the gas industry: com- 
pressor stations, dehydration plants, gas condi- 
tioning and treating plants. 

But Pritchard specializes in more than the 
mere construction of facilities. Pritchard has the 






‘Stora 








experience and staff to render a complete service 
—from the planning stages to the final construc- 
tion of a turnkey job. Economic surveys, pre- 
liminary engineering, and procurement are 
examples of the range of services Pritchard offers. 


Regardless of the size of your next job—if it’s in 
the gas industry-— it will pay you to talk to Pritchard. 











SNOUSTAYS 
PARINER FOR 
PROGRESS 


ur. Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 408, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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.. . the executive committee is to run the show—the 


finance committee is to control the purse. . .” 


resign. Four others are 80 years of age 
or older, and within three years seven 
more will fall within the prescribed age 
limits for retirement. 

¢ No Set Rules—There are no hard-and- 
fast rules on who should fill the seats 
of any members who die or retire in the 
future. Fred Donner, whose views 
would be important on new candidates 
for board membership, does not believe 
in such rules. 

“The last thing any company wants 
to do,” he says, “is to make rules about 
who should be on the board.” 

Still, say other students of corporate 

structure, there must be some criteria 
for board members. And when du 
Pont’s 63-million shares are dealt out 
to many owners, when the aging men 
on the board die or retire, Fred Donner 
ind Jack Gordon will have the oppor- 
tunity to determine, at least tacitly, 
vhat kind of board they can best act in 
oncert with—one largely of “public” 
nembers, one largely of principal share- 
iolders, one largely of men active in 
>M management, or a combination 
uch as has been so successful down 
hrough the years. 


', From Promoter to Organizer 


The “modern” General Motors 
Sorp. dates from October, 1920, when 
he du Ponts, to protect a $25-million 
avestment in stock, first took an active 
iand in its management. Even before 
hat, the du Pont company and several 
if its executives had for several years 
iad large stockholdings in GM, with 
ix seats on the board of directors, and 
ive men on the seven-man finance 
ommittee of the board. 

Under this arrangement, the financial 
fairs of General Motors had been 
liandled by the du Ponts, but operations 
lad been left almost unhampered in 
the hands of the founder, William 


a, Durant. 

¢ Crisis—Durant was one of the great- 
cst business promoters the country has 
cver known, and had a truly original 
concept in integrating supply companies 
into the auto producing firm. But he 
also was an inveterate stock speculator, 
and in 1920 pledged his GM stock (the 
controlling interest) for loans to finance 
his market dealings. 

His investments soured, and the du 
Ponts faced the alternative of rescuing 
Durant or seeing his stock turned loose 
on the market at distress prices. In 
collaboration with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the du Ponts paid off Durant’s loans. 
Then, at the insistence of both the du 
Pont company and J. P. Morgan, Pierre 
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S. du Pont became president and chief 
executive officer of General Motors. He 
found a corporate shambles. 

¢ Everybody on His Own—The GM 
executive committee consisted mainly 
of the presidents of the operating di- 
visions. There was no central financial 
or policy control. The division presi- 
dents set prices independently of each 
other, and had complete authority over 
inventories and income—as a later presi- 
dent said, an example of too much de- 
centralization. 

This executive committee was a 
back-scratching group; one division 
president would barter his support for 
another's pet project in return for sup- 
port of his own. Durant seldom 
bothered to tell anyone, even his execu- 
tive committee, what he was up to. (In 
that gentler, more courtly age of trust 
among equals, the du Ponts declined to 
inquire into Durant’s market opera- 
tions and were shocked to their toes 
when the debacle of October, 1920, 
occurred.) 

Durant had two principal assistants— 
John Lee Pratt, who had been with du 
Pont for 14 years before joining GM in 
1919, and Alfred Pritchard Sloan, Jr., 
who had come up through the supply 
companies that Durant had acquired. 
Sloan was so distressed at Durant’s care- 
less regard for the organization of the 
business that by 1920 he had about 
decided to quit. Before he did, how- 
ever, the du Ponts took over. 
¢ Contributions—Pierre du Pont re- 
organized the executive committee and 
the finance committee—with a majority 
of du Pont people at first, but later add- 
ing GM men. As Durant’s replacement 
on the finance committee he brought 
into General Motors from du Pont the 
man who later originated many of GM’s 
financial concepts, Donaldson Brown. 

Du Pont executives today, reflectin 
on their long association with GM, feel 
their company’s principal contributions 
to the growth of the auto company 
was to give it (1) “financial genius”— 
through John J. Raskob, who originally 
persuaded du Pont to invest in GM and 
was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, and Donaldson Brown and (2) 
“financial prestige’—by getting Wall 
Street’s most important house, Morgan, 
to invest in GM at a time when con- 
servative bankers shunned the auto in- 
dustry. 
¢ Sloan Moves Up—There was another 
contribution which, as the course has 
run, may have been more important: 
recognition and endorsement of the 
management concepts of Alfred Sloan. 
Sloan had drawn up an organization 





plan in 1920, but Durant ignored it. 
Pierre du Pont got board approval for 
it late in 1920. In the next few years 
he put much of the corporation’s oper- 
ations under the plan’s creator. 

In 1923 Pierre du Pont resigned as 
president and chief executive officer (he 
continued as chairman for a number of 
years), endorsing Sloan as his successor. 
“Experience during the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923,” du Pont wrote, “in- 
dicates clearly that he is entirely capable 
in every way.” Sloan then was 48 years 
old; General Motors’ sales in 1922 were 
$494-million; in 1923, $698-million. 


ll. The Generation of Founders 


The Sloan management concept has 
been over-simplified in definition as 
the staff-and-line system. Actually, its 
core is unification of policy in com- 
mittees consisting of members of the 
board of directors. 

The executive committee is, as one 
man puts it, “to run the show.” It 
has always been composed of the cor- 
poration’s top executives—which _pre- 
supposes their sitting on the board. The 
finance committee is to “control the 
purse.” The majority of its member- 
ship is from the “outside” directors, 
principally large shareholders, with the 
du Ponts prominent. 

With these committees unifying 
policy, fundamental objectives can be 
coordinated—long-range product plans, 
long-range marketing plans, long-rang¢ 
capital investment plans and—the real 
reason for GM’s_ success—the long- 
range development of management. 
¢ Philosophy, and Carrots—Sloan once 
defined his management philosophy for 
General Motors in this manner: ““To 
divide it into as many parts as consist- 
ently as can be done, place in charge 
of each part the most capable execu- 
tive that can be found, develop a system 
of coordination so that each part may 
strengthen and support each other part; 
thus not only welding all parts together 
in the common interest of a joint enter- 
prise, but more importantly developing 
ability and initiative through the instru- 
mentalities of responsibility and ambi 
tion—developing men and giving them 
an opportunity to exercise their talents, 
both in their own interests as well as 
that of the business.” 

Someone once irreverently defined 
this as the “carrot-and-stick”’ technique. 
But even Sloan’s more genteel expres- 
sion, “opportunity to exercise their tal- 
ents . . . in their own interests” packs 
as much wallop for GM executives. For 
the “interests” involved are bonuses of 
GM stock for good performance. And 
this is one reason for GM’s aging board 
members. 
¢ Vested Rights?—The oldest of the 
men are of the generation of founders, 
Sloan’s contemporaries or men brought 
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... 20th Century Protection 


Colonial Williamsburg is known as an 18th century city .. . but it has a 
sound and seasoned 20th century approach to the problems of construc- 
tion, safety, and maintenance. The yardstick applied in every purchase 
is not, “How little does it cost?” but “How well will it serve?” 

This attitude is understandable, as the construction aim is to duplicate 
. the safety aim 
is based on the fact that fire would destroy irreplaceable antiques . . . 
and the maintenance aim is to avoid the destruction of restored floors 
and walls. 

These standards also apply outside the restored area, in the new and 
modern Motor House and Cafeteria—the latest move in the corpora- 
tion’s continuing attempt to accommodate a flood of visitors that is 
approaching the million mark annually. Over 22 miles of SPANG Rigid 
Steel Conduit, in sizes from 34 to 4 inches, and over 11 miles of SPANG 
EMT Tubing, in sizes from 4 to 1 inch, were installed. 

SPANG Conduit is made in a National Supply plant that is the out- 
growth of the oldest operating pipe mill in the nation. It utilizes the 
strength, durability and dependability of steel to provide the maximum 
degree of mechanical protection and electrical safety. It automatically 
establishes a positive, continuous ground for all parts of the wiring sys- 
tem, and shields the wiring from any external or internal destructive 
forces, both during building construction and throughout the useful life 
of the structure. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Armco Stee! Corporation bi 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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up under his tutelage—and also the 
earliest beneficiaries of GM’s_ stock 
bonus plan. (However, C. S. Mott and 
the Fishers got much of their stock 
when their businesses were bought by 
Durant.) 

But where does that put them today? 
Who now are Donaldson Brown, John 
Lee Pratt, Albert Bradley, O. E. Hunt, 
Sloan himself? Are they to be thought 
of as former executives—who could be 
asked, with frankness and equity, to 
step down? Or are they essentially 
large shareholders entitled to claim a 
place on the board? Their stock inter- 
ests are very large, ranging from Hunt’s 
72,000-plus shares up to Mott’s 2,458,- 
000. 


The “Detroit Crowd” 


During Sloan’s tenure as chief execu- 
tive, from 1923 to 1946, the men were 
developed who brought the corporation 
to greatness. ‘They were auto men, not 
finance men; they were ““Western,” not 
“Eastern.” The sheen of sophistication 
and finesse that rubbed off from the 
100-vear-old du Pont company onto the 
early GM managers gradually was dulled 
by the hard-driving, competitive abra- 
siveness of the “Detroit crowd.” 

The change began to take effect in 
1937. According to the memory of one 
former GM veteran, the rise of the 
unions in the auto plants was something 
the Eastern-oriented executives could 
not adapt to. The old-line production 
men, principally the Fishers, insisted 
before the other directors that General 
Motors had to have on the spot in 
Detroit a top executive who could talk 
to the union in production terms. 
¢ Knudsen and Wilson—Lammot du 
Pont, who had succeeded Pierre as chair- 
man, stepped down, enabling Sloan to 
take over the chairmanship while con- 
tinuing as chief executive officer. Into 
the presidency and the responsibility 
as chief operating ofhcer went one of 
the industry’s most respected produc- 
tion men, William S. Knudsen. 

When Knudsen moved into govern- 
ment three years later he was succeeded 
by his deputy, Charles E. Wilson. At 
the end of the war, during which GM 
had waived its retirement rules, Sloan, 
then 70, wanted to start a “youth 
movement” on the board and asked 
leave to resign; presumably, others 
would have followed his example. But 
instead he was retained as chairman, and 
Wilson was elected chief executive. 
¢ Organization Sense—Wilson, accord- 
ing to one director of long influence, 
had a strong organization sense. Wilson 
once explained it this way: “The man 
must be given an opportunity to develop. 

To give men such opportunities 
requires a conscious effort on the part 
of management to move people around 
in different assignments. The idea is ‘to 
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New Sohne-Maniile Tzjoole Fheking 


first to withstand 1500 F blast 


from jet “braking’”’ mechanism! 


HEN today’s airliners roar in for a 

landing, they depend on a reverse- 
thrust mechanism to act as a “brake” by 
diverting the searing jet blast as they hit 
the runway. 

Finding a comparatively soft packing 
for this reverse-thrust mechanism—one 
that could repeatedly “‘bounce back’ to 
seal effectively after being compressed— 
and being hit by extreme temperatures 
and velocity—was a problem that plagued 
the aircraft industry. 

New Johns-Manville Tadpole Packing 
solved the problem. It is made entirely of 





specially processed wire, knitted metallic 
mesh, refractory fiber, and a core de- 
signed to prevent filtration of gases. 
Today it is standard equipment on the 
new jet airliners. 


This is another example of J-M Pack- 
ing Research at work for American in- 
dustry. Whether you need a packing for 
plant machinery, aircraft, automotive or 
marine equipment . . . Johns-Manville 
can supply the right packing for the job. 
If you would like further information, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 
16, New York. 
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This J-M Tadpole Packing 
does an effective sealing job 
under light pressures and despite 
temperatures to 1500 F. Itmain- 
tains high recovery that assures 
an effective, lasting sea! between 
light metal parts. 
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THE RAILROAD THAT RUNS BY THE CUSTOMER'S CLOCK... 


| Need Special Handling? 


(like this, 
for 


instance) 





Loading a special shipment at the Cleveland Steel Fabricating Plant of The Austin Company 





High, Wide and Handsome, and it’s our “Baby” to care for—from 
The Austin Company plant in Cleveland to its place of delivery. 
So is every shipment, whether large or small, that is entrusted to 
the Nickel Plate for transportation. Our objective, which we ac- 
cept as our everyday responsibility, is to better serve the trans- 
portation requirements of American industry. 


* Fast schedules * Flexibility to meet your 
* Dependable, on-time deliveries special requirements 
* Piggyback service * Complete tracing information 


43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in principal cities. All have 
TWX teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 


























Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 














Telephone MAin 1-9000 








GENERAL OFFICES . , . TERMINAL TOWER. . . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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“...Harlow Curtice brought 
the GM generation of found- 
ers toa close...” 

GENERAL MOTORS starts on p. 142 


get as many good horses into the race as 
possible’—how many moves can be made 
rather than how few.” 

His chief contribution was to layer in 

—between the chief executive and the 
group vice-presidents—four executive 
vice-presidents. Formerly about 17 men 
had reported to Wilson. Now there 
were just the four. 
e Crown Prince—Wilson also restored 
a post that had been absent for years— 
the chief-of-staff who coordinated and 
directed the work of a cadre of vice- 
presidents concerned with such across- 
the-company matters as distribution, 
research, engineering. 

The General Motors management 
concept deplores and disparages the cre 
ation of a “crown prince.” Although 
Sloan had been Pierre du Pont’s chief 
of-staff and Wilson in effect had been 
chief-of-staff, that post had never been 
intended to guarantee succession to the 
top job. But, when Wilson reconsti- 
tuted the post, it did; for into it went 
one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable men the GM system has pro- 
duced: Harlow H. Curtice. 


IV. Organizer to Promoter 


Harlow Curtice, while one of the 
generation of founders (he went to 
work in 1914 at AC Spark Plug), in the 
opinion of some students of GM, really 
brought that generation to a close. 
Under him all power was concentrated 
in his executive office. He definitely 
was in full control. 

He never filled his own former post 
of chief-of-staff. He savs he consulted 
with evervone and listened to evervone, 
but that it was his responsibility as 
chief executive officer to make the de- 
cisions. In the du Pont-Sloan lexicon, 
the financial policy committee had been 
the top group, with veto power over all 
decisions involving the corporation’s 
funds. Curtice regarded it as existing 
to provide him with funds for what the 
operations policy committee—that is, 
the executive committee, of which he 
was chairman—had decided was best for 
the corporation. 
¢ Urge to Sell—Curtice still speaks in 
glowing terms of Billy Durant. In at 
least one respect the two were alike, in 
the estimate of a man who knew both. 
They both were imbued with an un- 
restrained urge for higher sales. To 
Curtice it would be a betrayal of trust 
not to use all the resources of the corpo- 
ration to attain higher sales. He ex- 
pressed disinterest in the fate of any 
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See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 
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WHEN WILL THE 
DALLAS JOB BE 
READY, JONES? 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 


Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 





Don’t Walk...Talk! 





kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


ACOCUIONE 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. Y-1,415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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competitors, saying his concern was 
General Motors. 
Radiating confidence in the pro- 


ficiency and products of General 
Motors, Curtice preached the doctrine 
of expansion in capacity and in the size 
and ornateness of cars. To him, styling 
was all-important. It was, he said re- 
cently, his single most important job 
as chief executive officer of GM. 

With his physical stamina, mental 
quickness, dedication, and unrestrained 
competitive drive, Harlow Curtice put 
his mark on General Motors and the 
automobile industry in a way few men 
had done before him. He revitalized 
and expanded GM’s overseas operations 
in time to catch the swell of the rising 
European market. Under him, GM 
achieved its highest dollar sales and 
profits in 1955 
¢ Washington Spotlight—General Mo- 
tors also achieved wider attention in 
Washington than it ever had before. 

Many of Curtice’s Washington ap- 
pearances—and he made more of them 
than any of his predecessors—did not 
concern GM alone; such a case was the 
investigation of dealer complaints that 
led to the “good faith” and price-tag- 
ging laws. But it was GM’s share of 
the market that first caught the un- 
friendly eve of the government attorneys 
and labor-leaning Democrats. 

And all of the furor in Washington 
threw the spotlight right on the size 
the competitive power of GM. 
¢ Distressed Oldsters—This distressed 
the old generation of GM directors and 
its largest stockholder, and Curtice’s in- 
fluence inside the corporate structure 
distressed them even more. Under him 
the stakes in success—more plants, more 
sales, more profits—became too enor- 
mous to risk wide-ranging shifts in man- 
agement without being absolutely cer- 
tain the man being moved in was equal 
in that particular job to the one being 
moved out. 

There was a feeling among the older 
generation that Curtice, as a_ result, 
didn’t keep up the promotion process 
in the organization, didn’t develop the 
promising men by moving them up to 
places of greater responsibility—that, in 
Wilson’s old phrase, he didn’t get 
enough horses into the race. 
¢ The Record—Still, Curtice did find 
and move up exceedingly talented 
younger men: E.. N. Cole at Chevrolet, 
S. E. Knudsen at Pontiac, P. J. Mon- 
aghan at GMC Truck and Coach, all 
in their 40’s, and a host of parts divi- 
sion general managers in the same age 
bracket. 

Curtice during his five-and-a-half-year 
tenure selected two group vice-presi- 
dents——Thomas H. Keating (cars) and 
Roger Kyes (GMC and appliances). He 
installed only one new executive vice- 
president, Ivan L. Wiles, who retired 
for illness before Curtice left office. Wil- 
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When you air condition your hotel or motel, do it right— 


the kind of modern comfort that brings guests 
back...a private thermostat on the wall 


Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round—This wall- 
mounted thermostat repre- 
sents only a tiny fae 
of your air conditioning 
investment. 





Why be satisfied with less than full effective- 
ness from your air conditioning? For only a 
tiny fraction of your total air conditioning in- 
vestment each of your private rooms and 
suites can have its own private Pneumatic 
Round Thermostat. 

Easy to adjust, easy to read and easy to 
teach—the precise accuracy of the Honey- 
well Pneumatic Round assures constant com- 
fort. Its snap-off outer ring makes painting 
and decorating easy. It’s installed by Honey- 
well experts. This, coupled with the simplicity 
of_pneumatic equipment assures years and 


years of dependable, trouble-free service. 

And with a private Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round on the wall your guests can dial the 
exact temperature they want—winter and 
summer. Also, in lobbies, restaurants and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell Pneu- 
matic Thermostats eliminate pockets of dis- 
comfort. Wasteful overheating or overcooling 
is also eliminated. 

For new or existing hotels. Get complete 
information by calling your local Honeywell 
office. Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
BW-4-39, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fits Control 
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‘‘Checks out O.K. 


Grand Union’s new Metropolitan Distribution Center comprises 600,000 square 
feet of space. The 30-acre site was found with the help of the New York Central. 


said Grand Union 


when the Central suggested Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Some time ago, the Grand Union Company was 
looking for a suitable building site for what has 
turned out to be one of the largest supermarket 
distribution centers in the East; and which today 
supplies more than 100 Grand Union super- 
markets in the Greater New York Area. 


To help in this project, Grand Union manage- 
ment called upon New York Central Plant Site 
Consultants. Careful analysis led the Central to 
recommend a 30-acre site in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
This was close to the center of Grand Union's 
activities and right on the main line of the New 
York Central, convenient for both rail and high- 
way transportation. 


Large or small, there’s a “Central” 





If you are on the lookout for plant site opportu- 
nities for your company, you'll find that New 
York Central can be of real help. 

The Central’s plant site consultants will draw 
up plant site appraisal reports tailored to your 
type of operations. If you wish, they will also 
expedite plant construction and enlist commu- 
nity co-operation—all on a confidential basis 
and without charge. 

Whatever your special needs, New York 
Central stands ready to assist you. 

Write to: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of In- 
dustrial Development, Dept. C, New York Central 
Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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. . . the Donner-Gordon 
arrangement is a return to 


the former way of life for 
wate 
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son had had four executive vice-presi- 
dents; Curtice had two—Donner for fi- 
nance, and L. C. Goad for automotive 
and parts. Five men from management 
advanced to the board during Curtice’s 
presidency: Keating, Kyes, Wiles, 
Charles G. Stradella (president of 
GMAC), and George Russell, then 
vice-president-finance, and now an ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

¢ Finding a Successor—Age was one 
limiting factor in any other moves Cur- 
tice may have wanted to make. His 
subordinates were mostly in the middle 
and late 50’s when he took office—ex- 
perienced, capable executives, years 
from retirement but too old for con- 
sideration as Curtice’s successor. 


V. The Temperate Man 


A selection committee of five board 
members—Sloan, Bradley, Curtice, Gen. 
Lucius Clay, and Walter S. Carpenter, 
Jr.—studied the possibilities. They found 
seven men who appeared to be the most 
likely candidates. 

However, the president should retire 
at 65, and there was the feelmg that 
when appointed he should have at least 
five years ahead of him in the job. 

That narrowed the choices down to 
four: Donner, Gordon, Goad, and Kyes. 
“We found,” says one of the selection 
committee members, “no one man with 
all the capacities to run the show.” 
¢ Two-Man Show—The capacities of 
Fred Donner and Jack Gordon are ut- 
terly different; they complement each 
other, as was true in the Sloan-Knudsen 
and Sloan-Wilson hierarchy. What is 
basically present in the Donner-Gordon 
arrangement is a return to the former 
way of life. 

Donner, trained by Donaldson'Brown, 
has spent his entire 33-year career at 
General Motors on the financial staff. 
Gordon (an Annapolis graduate) has 
spent 35 years in GM plants, first as an 
engineer, later as Cadillac general man- 
ager, and group vice-president for body 
and assembly. 

Once again the executive power is 
with the financial group in the East, 
and the operating responsibilities with 
the production men in the West. And 
Donner is chairman of the renamed 
finance committee. 
¢ Team Man—Curtice was a one-man 
operator; despite his start as an account- 
ant, he was an entrepreneur, with a 
flair for salesmanship and showmanship. 
Donner is a team man, a man of pre- 
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cise mind and expression, a man of 
temperate thoughts and ambitions. 

C. E. Wilson never particularly con- 
cealed a belief that it was not desirable 
for GM to get more than 50% of the 
car business. He did not, however, put 
any damper on executive ambition. 
“The top,” he says, “is a slippery place.” 

There are opinions that Donner 
shares the Wilson view on restraint. 
To one of the du Pont directors, Don- 
ner “has some Pierre traits.”” C. S. 
Mott, always a strong Curtice man, 
had the Westerner’s natural misgivings 
about the selection of Donner but is 
highly pleased at how “good a man 
he is turning out to be.” 
¢ Board’s Method—That, of course, has 
been Donner’s schooling. On the day 
of a GM board meeting, the finance 
committee meets in the morning to 
pass on recommendations that the 
board will be asked to adopt. Then, 
says one of the older directors, “they 
feed us a heavy lunch, and we go into 
the board room and they put out all 
the lights and show the economic posi- 
tion on slides. After all that food some- 
times you have trouble staving awake.” 

It is rare for the GM directors ever 
to vote on a matter. They generally 
hear reports from the operating men 
brought in from Detroit (one man once 
flew to New York, made a 20-minute 
appearance before the directors, and 
flew right back). The executive com- 
mittee and the finance committee pre- 
sent full plans with a recommendation 
for adoption. The directors have the 
choice of approving or disapproving; 
the mformation is so detailed that there 
is seldom any point to discussion. 


Vi. Problems and People 


That, of course, is the way the GM 
corporate organization is supposed to 
function: The policies are formulated by 
the two committees of directors and 
presented for ratification to the full 
board. And so on those committees— 
the executive headed by Gordon, and 
the finance headed by Donner—will fall 
the burden of conceiving new doctrines 
to meet conditions as they change. 

The increasing government pressures 
may not be the most important of these 
conditions. After all, GM is a mature 
corporation, which should by this time 
begin to develop the resigned view of 
the du Pont people that big government 
is always going to take a critical look at 
big business. 

Nor may the new conditions in mar- 
keting—the small cars, the place for 
“medium-priced” cars, the passing of 
salesmen—be the most important. It is 
not generally remembered that Donner 
was one of the group that worked in- 
tensively on dealer problems for Sloan, 
and he has for years been a major in- 
fluence on GM pricing and distribution 
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Free facts on 
selected plant sites 
in New York State 


AvalLaBLe without obligation, fact-filled 
books on plant-site locations in New 
York State for the following 9 areas: 


Albany-Troy- New York City Area 
Schenectady Rochester 
Buffalo-Niagara St. Lawrence Seaway 
Gardenvilie Syracuse 
Hudson River Valley Utica 


New York Central booklets give full 
details. Describe dozens of representa- 
tive plant-site locations— include contour 
maps and aerial photographs. Also give 
pertinent data on labor availability, 
transportation facilities, raw materials, 
local government, tax rates, and other 
business facts you'll want to know about. 


Interested in other markets? New 
York Central also has new brochures on 
plant-site availabilities for other key 
market areas. See opposite page for 
complete list. 





For copies of plant-site brochures and 
information on how New York Central 
can help you locate a plant site, write: 
Mr. Otto W. Pongrace, Director of 
Industrial Development, Department 
New York Central Railroad, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New Y ork 17, New York. 
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Just “touch” the carton 
and there’s your label 


Weber Touch-Stenciling—the fast 
easy way to address multiple 
carton shipments... 


No more stencilboards, rubber stamps or 
label typing. Instead, you can print facsimile 
labels directly on cartons with just a “touch” 
of a Web-O-Print hand duplicator. 


Stencils are pre-cut to duplicate your label. 
Customer’s name and address or product in- 
formation is filled in on a typewriter or by 
hand. Then slip the stencil on the handy 
duplicator and touch-stencil all the cartons 
in the shipment. The duplicator leaves a 
clean, sharp print that will not fade, rub or 
wash off. 


It’s so easy to do. With a smooth, one-hand 
motion 40 to 50 cartons can be addressed in 
a minute. The duplicator holds enough ink 
for several thousand impressions and it 
prints anywhere — cardboard, wood, paper, 
smooth or rough, round or flat surfaces. 
After the shipment has been addressed the 
stencil is thrown away, saving filing time 
and space. 


Send for free bulletin on Weber ‘‘Touch-Stenciling” 
methods. Packed with ideas on address- 
ing and marking multiple shipments. 





Weber 














FAST, EASY. Stencils are pre- 
cut te your specifications. Type 
or handwrite in the variable 
data and slip on duplicator. 
Takes just seconds to change 
stencils for each order. 











WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
Div. of Weber Addressi 
Machine Co., Inc., Dept. 15-D 
Weber Industrial Park, 

Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Send me your bulletin on “Touch-Stenciling” 
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policies. New conditions in marketing 
may, to a man of Donner’s depth, just 
be more of the same. 

¢ Developing Management—All of the 
matters affecting General Motors aftect 
people; and it is in this area that Don- 
ner and Gordon have inherited the con- 
ditions most likely to change. They 
must both develop their successors and 
take the lead in proposing replacements 
for board members who may resign, die, 
or retire. 

Both men believe that the GM sys- 

tem, regardless of other views on how 
it has worked in recent years, develops 
management. Most divisional managers 
are exposed to many facets of policy- 
making. Gordon, in particular, bristles 
at the suggestion that engineers—who 
are sO prominent among the younger 
GM officials—are people of limited in- 
terests. 
e Continuity—There has been, both 
men emphasize, a continuity in General 
Motors management, and this will con- 
tinue—precisely as Alfred Sloan envi- 
sioned it should. And because of this 
continuity, so obvious on the present 
board of directors, Donner rejects the 
notion that he and Gordon will, before 
they attain retirement age, preside over 
the installation of a “new” board of 
directors. 

The men from management who 
may go on the board are all presently 
at work in the corporation. Donner 
and Gordon know them now. They 
will be men who have worked their 
way up through the corporation under 
the Sloan and Wilson idea of giving a 
man a chance to develop himself. 

No size is ever specified for the Gen- 
eral Motors board of directors—in the 
past 20 years it has been larger and it 
has been smaller than the present 33 
members. It now has 12 men from 
present management; it has had more 
and it has had less. In the Donner 
context of having no rules for board 
membership, GM could have a director- 
ate principally of active management, 
one principally of large shareholders, 
or one principally of “public” members. 
e Missing Voice—One thing appears 
certain. It will not again have—after 
the decision on the du Pont divest- 
ment—the type of intensive, concerned 
interest that GM has had for nearly 
40 years from the du Pont company 
and its executives. 

So, after all other considerations— 
after the divestment decision, after the 
grand jury has listened, spoken, and 
dissolved, after the small cars have 
made or erased their mark—the central 
problem of Fred Donner and Jack Gor- 
don may be concealed in the urbane 
comment of the du Pont chairman 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr.: 

“It is a grand thing for a company 
to have a competent, interested stock- 
holder.” END 
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Applying Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer over the 
sound rusted surface of metal sash. 


Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint 


Rust-Oleum Green is used over the 
Primer as an attractive finish coating. 


The Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust 
and beautifies as it protects! 





Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. Proof 
of this penetration is available in a com- 
plete thirty-page report showing the results 
of radioactive tracing studies. 











Rust-Oleum is not only an exclusive formulatio1 
is a system! On rusty metal sash, for example, y 
simply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust s 
and loose rust—then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Dam; 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rust 
surface. The specially-processed fish oil vel 
penetrates rust to bare metal — while the sur! 
film remains firm and durable. Now — you 

the Rust-Oleum finish color of your choice t 
vide double protection and lasting beauty 
fumes, sun, moisture, weathering, etc. Thi 
Rust-Oleum system of primer and finish « 
saves time, money, and metal. 


What is your rust problem? What is \ 
: | 

choice—red, gray, aluminum, green, blac! 

blue, white? — Rust-Oleum has them 

pipes, tanks, girders, stacks, fences, mac] 

boilers in industry — to fixtures, tools, | 

fittings, or metal railings around the } 


Rust-Oleum can do the job for you! 


Prompt delivery from Industrial Distribut 


for industrial users. Homeowne1 


IS 


Rust-Oleum featured at nearby paint, | 


and lumber dealers. 


Colorful Rust-Oleum finish coatings 
provide lasting beauty for huge dragline. 


T-OL 


STOPS 


Accept 
no 
substitute 


fm ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR 1HE FACT 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2420 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 

Please send me the following information on 

Rust-Oleum at no cost or obligation. 

oO Complete literature with color charts ana appli- 
cations. 


oO Thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum penetration to 
bore metal. 
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. THE E GREAT TIME-PROVED ENGINES OF THE 











3-71" "4-53" oP we A an 
51 to 118 H.P. 5110 130H.P. 69 to 67HP, 





Single and multiple “in-line” engines for every 
power purpose... great as the reputations they've built 


Never in industrial history have there been Diesels as versatile and 
capable as the Series 71 and 110 GM Diesels—integral parts of the 
All-Purpose Power Line. 


For these “Jimmy”’ Diesels have stepped in and taken over thousand 
of jobs for every kind of business—done those jobs as never before 
greatly expanded the usefulness of Diesel power. 
And because of GM Diesel’s unique power concept—a family 
engines featuring unequaled parts interchangeability—these tim 
proved “Jimmy” Diesels become even more valuable as key com- 
ponents of the GM Diesel All-Purpose Power Line. 
Today, these “Jimmy” Diesels can boast of compactness, 
weight, high efficiency, durability, inexpensive maintenance 
nequaled parts interchangeability—all the result of years of refin 
ment in design. So now, whatever you want a Diesel to do, thes: 
GM Diesels will do it for you faster, better, and at less cost. 


You’ve nothing to lose but your profit problems with these high- 
earning-power Diesels—the time-proved members of the All-Purposs 
Power Line. Get full details by writing GM Diesel, Dept. P-4, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. 


In Canada: 

GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 
London, Ontario 

Parts and Service Worldwide 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLIFT! Fly golf clubs to Argentina? 
Of course! Sporting-goods makers have proved Pan Am 
Clipper* Cargo is the surest, easiest and—in terms of TOTAI 


cost —the most econon way to ship equipment abroad! 


What can Senor Mendozas putter 


teach the chairman of the board ? 


The sky’s the limit to the overseas business you can do via the 
Pan Am Profit Lift! 
in raise the ceiling on sales. bring costs down to 


ind make your marketing problems take flight! 


ust a few of the ways it pays off: 


less than by sea. Example-- you can fly 


You ca ship by air tor 
250 golf clubs to Argentina for only 78¢ per! And that is 
total cost — no hidden charges, whereas total cost of sea ship- 


ments can be 10 times the ocean freight rate! 


Swift air delivery opens up new markets, spurs repeat orders. 


All this and a Jet Assist” too! 


Only the PAN AM PROFIT LIFT to “PAT” —electronic 


Reserved or unreserved, a// Clipper Cargo is 


Mers these five Exciusives lited 
expedited. 


FASTEST DELIVERY to ali the world. No other 
iirline can match Pan Am’s number of direct 
flights to and from all 6 continents. 

WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. 
You can check available space on any Pan Am 


flight from the U. S. in just 4 seconds, thanks minute equipment 
Pan Am _ Teleregister. 


MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am 
handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any nearest Pan American office. Pan Am does the 
other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first 
class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- 


All your goods get there faster. sell faste r. are paid for faster ! 


Air cargo shortens the gap between manufacture and delivery, 


smooths out production flow, makes overseas warehouses vanish. 


No wonder the big swing in transportation is to air cargo. And 
no wonder the big swing in air cargo is to Pan Am. For with 
the Pan Am Profit Lift. both you and your customers enjoy 
the most complete, convenient and cost-saving service ever 


offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


Let us put world markets on your doorstep. For that next ship- 


ment, call your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am today. 


includes pressurized and tem- 
perature controlled planes tor even the most 
“delicate” cargo. 

DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywhere in the 
U. S. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or 


rest, takes goods from factory to market! 


AND NOW-— more “lift,” more service than ever 
before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 


PAN AML 








*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CLOPPeER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 























































INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The resignation of Secy. of State Dulles (page 33) won’t alter the goals 
of U.S. foreign policy. These are fixed by the power struggle between 

APR. 18, 1959 East and West—and by the worldwide security arrangements this struggle 
has forced us to make. 





But the new Secretary can’t be expected to conduct our foreign policy 
in quite the same way. For one thing, he won’t have the same influence 
Dulles had with Pres. Eisenhower. That could put some of the big foreign 
policy decisions—the kind that Dulles used to make on his own—into the 


hands of the National Security Council. 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


Then, it’s hard to see how a successor can swing as much weight with 
our big allics in Western Europe. Because of his prestige and powerful 


eaten personality, Dulles became the acknowledged leader of the Western Alliance. 






While the new U. S. Secretary is settling into his job, it is extremely 
important that Britain, France, and West Germany quit their squabbling 
and again pull together as a team. Otherwise, the Soviets will be able to 
run us ragged in the Berlin negotiations. 


But there’s no blinking the fact that very real differences now divide 
the British and West German governments. Here are three that won’t be 
easily resolved: 


? ¢ A flexible Berlin policy makes good domestic politics for Britain’s Con- 
servative government. But just the reverse for the Christian Democrats in 


West Germany. 


mm 


\L 
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4 ¢ The British resent their exclusion from the benefits of the European 
Common Market, and fear the added economic strength the West Germans 
gain from being inside it. This tempts London to steal a march on the 
Germans in trade with Russia. 


¢ There’s a revival of Britain’s traditional fear of a unified economic and 
: political force on the Continent—a fear that has been stirred by the recent 

er! intimacy between Adenauer and Pres. de Gaulle. 

ry, 


sh. 





Fortunately, Anglo-German relations have improved somewhat this 
week. Bonn, no less than London, is anxious to end the recent public feud- 
ing. , 


nd 
ith 
oy 
fl With Chancellor Adenauer on vacation, and soon to give up his key post, 
easing of tension becomes more likely. Adenauer had become convinced 
that, in meeting the Berlin crisis, the British intended to sell him down the 
river. That’s why he lashed out last week at the British press, and by impli- 
cation at Prime Minister Macmillan. 


1ip- 


tem- 
most 


This week, Economics’ Minister Erhard (he’s likely to be the next chan- 
| the cellor) went out of his way to placate the British. 


‘Tr or 


Ba He put in a plug for a pet British idea—enlarging the six-nation Com- 

mon Market into a broader free trade area. Erhard also had some of his 
ever officials working with a visiting Dutch group on a scheme that might con- 
stitute a preliminary step in that direction. 


On the Berlin issue, the West German foreign office is taking a more 
flexible line. This showed up in London at midweek as officials from the 


U.S., France, and West Germany tried to work out a common policy on 


Berlin. 159 
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Britain’s uneasy economic relations with West Germany and France 
help explain why London is pushing for more trade with the Soviet Union. 


A British trade mission—probably headed by President of the Board 
of Trade Sir David Eccles—plans to visit Moscow soon. The mission will 
explore the promises of big capital equipment orders that Premier Khrush- 
chev made to Macmillan when the latter visited Moscow recently. 


The Russians are talking of orders worth $500-million—if only credits 
can be arranged. Khrushchev apparently wants to import complete con- 
sumer goods plants so that he can pull off his ambitious Seven-Year Plan. 


No one in Britain is betting on getting a half-billion dollars worth of 
business from Moscow. Soviet leaders have made promises like this before, 
only to forget them. But British exports to Russia still are below 1% 
of total British sales abroad. London figures the Russian market is good 
for more than that. 


The problem of credit may prove to be the sticking point. Up to 
now, British shipments to the U.S.S.R. have been on 45 days’ credit. Such 
shipments normally have been insured by the government’s Export Credit 
Guarantee Dept.—if the manufacturer requested it. Now Moscow wants 
credits for five years or more to cover any contracts for capital goods. 


The British government is ready to insure such contracts through the 
E.C.G.D. up to five years maximum, with premiums the same as those for 
other European countries. The actual credit, of course, is granted to 
the exporter by his bank, on the basis of the insurance policy. 


The E.C.G.D. says it won’t touch anything longer than five years. So far, 
the government hasn’t uncovered a way of granting longer credits to the 
Russians. 


Japan is planning to boost its 1959 textile exports to the U.S. Under 
their own voluntary export quota, the Japanese want to sell 247.2-million 
sq. yd. this year, as against 235-million in 1958. 


Through informal talks, the U.S. has tried to convince the Japanese 
to take it easy. Washington knows that the domestic textile mills are on 
the warpath. If there’s any increase of competition from Japan, they will 
demand—and probably get—official quota protection from the U.S. govern- 
ment. 


The U. S. visit of Cuba’s Fidel Castro had Washington a little edgy at 
midweek. U.S. officials have been bothered by Castro’s vague threats to 
wreck the international sugar agreement by refusing to accept the limit 
put on Cuba’s exports to the U.S. Officials also are puzzled by hints from 
Havana that Castro is after a $500-million loan. 


If it proves that Cuba wants a balance-of-payments loan, like those 
granted by the International Monetary Fund, Castro undoubtedly will get a 
fair hearing. But Washington will want firm assurances as to where he 
stands on political and economic reforms. 


As Castro left for the U.S. early this week, Havana observers predicted 
he would push Washington hard for a better break on sugar and for a loan 
as well. But these observers felt that his main goal in the U.S. was to con- 
vince Americans that he was leading a genuine democratic revolution. 
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‘f it’s an acoustical ceiling... reat Fs 
\WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HOLES?~ 


« a 


oustical ceilings made sense from orn cerning ect —— i — 

e start — they were efficient, effective, 

nctional. Then we learned how to 

e minate the holes... and still retain 

t 2 efficiency . . . and acoustical ceilings 

b gan to show design promise as well. 
With design in mind, Gold Bond 

d veloped Sculptured Travacoustic — 

a vonderful way to perk up the pace 

a) d appearance of your business world. 

S! own here is the Prism design, 


— > + 


fo ming one of many possible patterns 
tht make any office as distinctive 

as the owner’s personality. 

When you talk to your architect 
interior consultant about new 
quarters (whether you’re moving or 
remodeling ), consider Sculptured 
Travacoustic as a major design 
feature. The Gold Bond® Acoustical 
Contractor in your area can make 
the installation overnight — 

or over the weekend in 

many instances. 

For more information write: 
National Gypsum Company, 

Dept. BW-49, Buffalo 13, New York 
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Acoustical products ... made by National Gypsum Company ...a step ahead of tomorrow 























FABRIC PROMOTES BOATING COMFORT FOR CHRIS-CRAFT 


Overhead, a sturdy canvas top wards off the sun 
—and aft, a sleek vinyl-coated nylon weather 
cloth sheds the spray. Seaworthy fabrics are 
important assets aboard such Chris-Craft cruis- 
ers as the 31-foot Constellation shown. 

The convertible top uses one of many Well- 
ington Sears heavy-duty cotton duck fabrics, 
specially treated for water repellency and mil- 
dew resistance. The vinyl-coated weather cloth 
is made of Welkote, a Wellington Sears nylon 
base fabric specifically engineered for vinyl and 





neoprene coating. It is extremely light, remark- 
ably durable, impervious to water. 

Selecting fabrics for specific industrial pur- 
poses is easy when the source is Wellington 
Sears. With such a wide range to choose from, 
more than a century of experience to rely on, 
the result is invariably the best use of the best 
fabrics for every job. This can be true of your 
industrial fabric problem, too, if you'll just call 
us for help. For free informative booklet, write 
Dept. C-4. 












Both the ‘Aristocrat’ treated marine cotton duck 
and “Armor-Tite’’ vinyl-coated nylon on Chris-Craft . 
cruisers are processed and supplied by Cooley, Inc., 
Pawtucket, R.1., using Wellington Sears fabrics. 








ra 
WELLINGTON SEAR Sg 
> FIRST. In Fabrics For industry *—™-’ 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, itelorsig Automotive, Matine ond Many Other Industries 
Se ad __ WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 11} WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
rk ATLANTA + BOSTON. + + CHICAGO®* DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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In Washington 


Senate Group Favors Standardizing 


Records for State Corporate Taxes 


State laws levying taxes on the earnings of out-of-state 
corporations, now in force in 36 states, should be made 
more uniform, the Senate Small Business Committee was 
‘old last week by businessmen and tax experts. 

The committee called hearings in the wake of a 

Supreme Court decision declaring such taxes constitu- 
tional. It is now considering a series of hearings around 
he country to dramatize the burden that’s put on busi- 
ess by the present hodgepodge of regulations. A West- 
ighouse tax executive told the committee it cost his 
mmpany $170,000 a year just to keep the necessary 
cords. 

The solution, committee members believe, is to have 

e states voluntarily standardize record-keeping. No 

deral legislation is being considered. 


h.ack-Whiteside FCC Influence Trial 
Cpens in Capital, May Take a Month 


Richard A. Mack, former member of the Federal Com- 
n nications Commission, and Florida attorney Thurman 

Whiteside went on trial this week in a Washington 
(1). C.) federal district court on charges of conspiracy 
tc inject bias and improper influence into the affairs 
0: FCC, 

Government prosecutors and defense attorneys, after 
w angling three days last week over selection of a jury, 
bcgan what is expected to be a three- or four-week 
presentation of witnesses and evidence. 

Che government charges that Whiteside used off-the- 
record, personal pleas and financial inducements—ac- 
cepted by Mack—to influence Mack’s vote in the com- 
mission’s 1957 award of Miami television Channel 10 
to one of the four applicants, Public Service Television, 
Inc., a subsidiary of National Airlines. 

Defense lawyers for Mack and Whiteside denied the 
charges, saying the evidence will not show that White- 
side ever asked Mack for his vote in the case. 

(he Miami Channel 10 award was the subject of 
sensational Congressional hearings last year that resulted 
in Mack’s resignation and in FCC proceedings, still 
pending, to determine if the award of Channel 10 must 
be revoked and applications considered again. 


Goldfine’s Counsel Wins First Skirmish 
On Contempt of Congress Charge 


Lawyers for Bernard Goldfine won a first-round court 
battle this week in attacking the contempt of Congress 
indictment against the Boston industrialist for refusing 
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to answer questions put to him last year by the House 
subcommittee investigating influence in government. 

The trial was to have begun in a Washington (D. C.) 
federal district court on Apr. 20. However, Goldfine’s 
attorney, Edward Bennett Williams—a brilliant trial 
strategist—this week succeeded in having Judge James W. 
Morris postpone the trial in order to allow the defense 
to prove that Goldfine’s right to private consultation 
with his lawyers had been invaded. 

Williams will begin calling witnesses and presenting 
testimony for the defense on Apr. 28, before the govern- 
ment has had a chance to begin its case. Williams based 
his request on the allegation that the subcommittee 
knew in advance that Goldfine would decline to answer 
the questions because its former chief investigator had 
allegedly set up a recording device in Goldfine’s hotel 
room and had overheard his private conversations with 
his lawyers. 

Williams argues that the questions were based on 
“tainted evidence” and that there had been a deliberate 
attempt to set up a contempt case, and wants the indict- 
ment wiped out and Goldfine given another chance to 
appear before the committee and testify. 

Government lawyers tried to block Williams’ move, 
claiming the subcommittee had the material and its 
questions in hand before the alleged eavesdropping inci- 
dent. A favorable ruling by Judge Morris on the defense 
motion after Williams puts on his witnesses would in 
effect wipe out the contempt of Congress charges, on 
grounds the questions had been developed through a 
violation of Goldfine’s constitutional rights. 


Harvard Economist Picked as Chief 


For Study of Growth and Inflation 


Otto Eckstein, 32-year-old Harvard economist, has been 
selected as staff director of the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee study of economic growth and infla- 
tion (BW—Mar.21'59,p47). Sen. Paul Douglas (D-III.) 
picked Eckstein with the approval of the ranking Re- 
publican on the committee, Rep. Tom Curtis of Mis- 
souri. 

Eckstein has authority to bring in at least two senior 
economists to work with him and will also draw on the 
permanent professional staff of the committee. Eckstein, 
on a sabbatical from Harvard, will devote full time to 
the study for the rest of the year. He is a specialist in 
fiscal economics and recently completed a 10-year look- 
ahead at budget trends for the Committee for Economic 
Development (BW —Apr.4’59,p27). 

Last year, Eckstein was a member of a panel of eco- 
nomists that examined the causes of inflation for the 
Joint Economic Committee. He argued that specific 
shortages in some types of goods were chiefly responsible 
for price rises in 1955-58, citing steel and machinery in 
particular. He did not go along with the theory that 
large corporations, through administered pricing, or pow- 
erful unions, through wage increases, are the chief cul- 
prits in generating inflation pressure. 

“He’s got ideas, but no pet theories and no prepared 
position to defend,” one government economist says 
about Eckstein. 
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The Soviets | 


Indians are impressed with the 
large plant—and the friendli- 
ness of the Russians who came 
to help build it. 


The pictures on these pages tell a 

story of real Soviet achievement in the 
field of economic competition. Mos- 
cow’s trade and aid offensive in the 
underdeveloped countries can’t be 
brushed aside, as it once was, as a mere 
propaganda stunt. The fact is that 
Russia’s industrial show piece in India 
—the government steel mill they are 
building at Bhilai—is now producing 
pig iron. 
e Irons in Fire—In fact, the Russians 
have done so well at Bhilai that they 
probably will offer to double steel ca- 
pacity there as part of India’s third 
Five-Year Plan (1961-65). India’s 
Minister for Steel, Mines & Fuel goes 
to Moscow late next month to discuss 
this expansion at Bhilai. He will also 
close a deal for a 50,000-bbl.-a-day oil 
refinery that the Russians have offered 
to build for the Indian government. In 
addition, plans are being made for con- 
struction of several big pharmaccutical 
plants in India. 





labor of Indian women was used in construction of Bhilai steel plant in The U.S. is well aware of the eco- 
MANUAL central India, put up with Soviet aid and technology. nomic success the Russians 


are achiev- 


on Bhilai control panel are explained 


INSTRUMENTS to Indian worker by Russian at right.. 


x 


which is costing $270-million, has 


THE STEEL MILL 1-million ingot ton capacity. It now 


is producing pig iron, will make steel this summer. 
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Score Success With Bhilai Stee 


is given to an Indian technician by Russian engineers (wearing hats), who are explaining blast 


ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING furnace operations during a “tap.” Pig iron production started in February. 








Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 


new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 


with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


ll your local Smith-Corona representative today! 





(Story starts on page 164) 


ing in the underdeveloped countries. 
Only last week, Allen W. Dulles, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
stressed this theme at the New Orleans 
meeting of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. And he pointed specifically to 
the Bhilai steel mill. 

In India, Bhilai has had a tremen- 

dous impact on public opinion—and 
not just on Communist sympathizers. 
lhe Russians have taken great pains to 
ise the building at the plant for their 
political advantage. 
¢ Fraternization—Perhaps most impor- 
tant, the Russians at Bhilai have man- 
ged to become an integral part of this 
iew steel town. The 1,300 to 1,400 
\ussians there (some 300 engineers 
ith families and supporting personnel) 
e, work, and play on friendly terms 
th the Indian community. This has 
ipressed the Indian steel workers and 
en some of the genuine anti-Com- 
inists in the Indian government and 
siness community. 

\t Rourkela and Durgapur, where 

West Germans and British, respec- 
ely, are building steel mills for the 
lian government, there is not the 
ne easy relationship—either at work 
after hours. Moreover, when top 


gineers from India’s privately devel- 
1 Tata steel works at Jamshedpur 
it these three steel projects, they get 


a more friendly reception from the 
Russians than from the British or the 
Germans. Even the American con- 
struction team that handled the recent 
expansion program at ‘lata ruffled the 
Indians a little by its obvious concen- 
tration on getting the job done in a 
hurry so it could go home. 

* Organizational Advantage—The Rus- 
sians also seem to gain an engineering 
edge over the Germans and British by 
cperating, in the Soviet fashion, under 
a single Moscow-controlled authority. 
The Krupp-Demag combination that’s 
building Rourkela has farmed out the 
engineering to at least a dozen West 
German firms, while the British are 
handling their project through a con- 
sortium of 13 companies. Some Indian 
officials think this difference explains 
why the Russians had no trouble pro- 
ducing 1,000 tons of pig iron a day 
when one of the Bhilai blast furnaces 
started operating early in February, 
while the German mill (which started 
up a day earlier) ran into mechanical 
problems that kept initial output to 
only 500 tons a day. 

The Soviet Government, of course, 
doesn’t miss any chance to use Indian 
Communists to exploit the propaganda 
value of its achievement. In fact, Mos- 
cow got its propaganda drive rolling 
very early. Soon after the Bhilai agree- 
ment was concluded back in 1955, 
an Indo-Soviet cultural society was 


CONFERENCE brings together Indian 
general manager (with glasses), his assistants, 
and top Soviet engineer (at end of table). 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT is installed by Indian workers 
under the careful and patient supervision of Russian 
engineers, who sometimes helped with work. 


BLAST FURNACE is one of three units built by 
the Russians at Bhilai steel plant. Each furnace is 
capable of turning out 1,000 tons of pig iron a day. 
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Win a THUNDERBIRD or CORVETTE 
with an easy-to-make mileage estimate 








CONTEST HINT: This has been called “The 100,000- CONTEST HINT: This is the original equipment tire on 


mile’ tire. The user of these Traction Express tires (size many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires (size 
10.00-20), a large freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires 8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-go 
ten hours a day for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
all types of roads. and winter. 


How Far Have These B.E Goodrich Truck Tires Traveled ? 


| Liners the combined mileage on the two B.F.Goodrich 
truck tires pictured here and you can win one of 311 prizes. 
There’s nothing to write, nothing to buy. Anyone who owns a 
truck or is employed in a transportation activity in a company 
operating trucks is eligible. 

Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Express 
tire on the left to the estimated mileage on the Power Express 
Tubeless tire on the right for your entry. The closest estimate to 
the nearest tenth of a mile wins. 

Visit your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer for entry blanks and 
complete details. He’s listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. B.F.Goodrich Tire Company, A Division of The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 





YOU CAN WIN... 


First Prize— YOUR CHOICE OF A 1959 THUNDER- 
BIRD OR CORVETTE © 2nd Through 11th Prizes 
—MOTOROLA PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS @ 
12th Through 61st Prizes—MOTOROLA TRAN- 
SISTOR RADIOS © 62nd Through 161st Prizes— 
WATCH CUFF LINK SETS © 162nd Through 311th 
Prizes—CIGARETTE LIGHTERS. 

















Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or 
tube-type tires when ordering 
new trucks or trailers. 


B.EGoodrich 
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launched. ‘This society now claims 
ibout 60 branches throughout India, 
including a large one at Bhilai itself. 
| hese branches present Soviet films, lec- 
tures on the Soviet Union and plugs 
for Soviet economic assistance to under- 
developed countries generally. 

Still, this big propaganda buildup 
would have fallen flat if the Russians 
hadn’t come through and made Bhilai 
uch an effective show piece in both 
technical and human terms. Actually, 
it's not so much the technical compe- 

nce of the Soviet engineers that im- 
esses the Indians as it is their per- 
nal attitude and that of their families. 
* Friendly Cooperation—Western ob- 

rvers who have visited Bhilai say that 

the plant the Russians go out of 
eir way to help the Indians. They 

m't hesitate to pitch in manually if 

cessary and are very patient in ex- 

ining things so the Indians can learn 
ir jobs thoroughly. 

In off-hours, the Russian men will 

volley ball with the Indians and 
| attend movies with them. But gen- 
ce illy only Indians who have been sent 

Russia for training are invited to 

t the Russians in their own quarters. 

lhe Russian wives, though, do most 

the socializing with the local popu- 
A few attend local sewing classes 
most do their own grocery shopping 
the local stores—something few 
stern wives do. Both Russian men 
women enjoy buying Indian con- 
ier goods, such as shoes, dresses, 
dress materials, which often are 
iper or more plentiful than at home. 
\ctually, the Russians are forced to 


SHOPPING in local stores by the well-paid Russians is a factor 
in good relations. Colorful cloths interest this shopper. 
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do all their shopping locally. ‘Their gov- 
ernment sends in nothing except Pravda 
and Soviet magazines. The only vodka 
they have is the limited supply their 
wives bring in. As Bhilai is a dry town, 
there is a Russion exodus on Sundays to 
a wet town some 16 miles away. 

All in all, except for the blasting heat, 

most of the Russians at Bhilai have 
never had it so good. They have good 
pay and good quarters—with air con- 
ditioning thrown in free. 
e Uneven Rewards—F'rom the Bhilai 
projects and several smaller industrial 
undertakings, the Soviet is reaping po- 
litical gains in India far beyond its 
relative contribution in economic aid. 
Russian aid to India (in interest-bear- 
ing credits) totals about $260-million 
to date, or only about 12% of all the 
outside aid that India has received. By 
comparison, the U.S. has extended 
about $1.4-billion in all types of aid 
(some 50% of the total to India) and 
has contributed to agricultural as well 
as industrial development. 

lhe Indian government recently has 
been trving to give the public a bal- 
anced picture of the whole aid program. 
Several snafus on Indo-Soviet deals 
also have detracted somewhat from the 
Russians’ popularity. In recent weeks, 
for example, a Soviet bloc oil explora- 
tion program was thrown out of gear 
because Romania failed to deliver 
promised oil -rigs. 

And, of course, Red China’s harsh 
crackdown in the Tibetan revolt has 
been a serious blow to Communist 
strategy in India. Recent visitors to 
New Delhi are hearing for the first time 
some official grumbling about the Soviet 
aid and trade program in India. 





VOLLEY BALL is a favorite sport of the Russians. 
are a good match for visitors. 


GOOD QUARTERS, complete with air 
conditioning, and playgrounds make life 
comfortable for the Russian families. 


Indians 
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IS YOUR SHIPPING ROOM PART OF THE PLAN 


An often neglected area of possible cost-reduc- 
tion is packaging for shipment, Many leading 
organizations are finding that one small change 
in the shipping room can result not only in a faster 
operation at lower cost, but also in improved per- 
sonnel relations. 

Hudson manufactures three gummed sealing 
tapes. Each is designed to meet a specific need in 
your individual packaging requirements. BLUE 


RIBBON, the tape with extra heavy adhesive, 
gives a lightning-fast seal ... turns out more fin- 
ished packages per man-hour. ORANGE CORE, 
the world’s largest seller, sets the standard for 
safe, economical closures. Both brands have 
RENACEL, Hudson’s exclusive coldproof, odor- 
less adhesive. Seals fast at any temperature. Keeps 





meee co] me el-iar-lelt-bid-lelaleleloial ard 


air and hands free of odor—a boon to packaging 
personnel. FASTWELD, multi-directional, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced tape, offers massive strength for 
2-strip production-line sealing. Approved for all 
freight classifications. 

Hudson Tapes save manpower, time, temper 
and give your shipments greater protection. Call 
your Hudson career man distributor, or write 
direct for informative literature. Address Dept. 
B-6, HUDSON PULP & PaPEerR Corp., 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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In Business Abroad 


U.S. and British Companies Are Out, 


Russians In, Under Iraq’s New Plan 


The nine-year-old Iraqi Development Board is finished 
in Iraq, and so are the Western companies that held 
development contracts under its authority. This West- 
em-oriented development agency planned long-range 
projects and financed them with a 70% cut of Baghdad’s 
$200-million-plus annual oil revenues. 

In its place a joint Soviet-Iraqi Central Planning Board 
will ‘be set up shortly. Under Iraq’s recent $140-million 
loan agreement with the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Union got 
specific rights to help draft the country’s future plans. 

The latest victim of contract cancellations among 
Western companies is Ebasco Services, Inc., of New 
York. Ebasco was the Development Board’s consulting 

ngineer on a natural gas pipeline from Iraq Petroleum 
‘0.’s Kirkuk fields to a government-owned refinery near 
saghdad. Other companies affected by Baghdad’s new 
policy include Britain’s Mackenzie Engineering, Ltd., of 
ondon (BW—Apr.11’59,p77), Ralph M. Parsons Co. of 
os Angeles, and Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 
ngineers, Inc., of New York. 


West Germany Launches Ore Carrier, 


jhe First of an Eight-Vessel Fleet 


At Hamburg this week, Willy H. Schlieker—the Third 
l.eich’s “boy production wonder’—launched the first 
iron ore carrier of a new eight-vessel fleet that will total 
156,000 deadweight tons. Schlieker is the man generally 
credited with solving Germany’s postwar coal shortage. 

The ships will be placed in the ore trade developing 
among Canada, Venezuela, and Western Europe. Each 
19,500-ton vessel will cost an estimated $6.3-million. 

The $50.4-million fleet is financed jointly by U.S. and 
West German interests. Included is a $15-million loan 
from New York’s First National City Bank. 

Schlieker has chartered the fleet for 10 years to Navios 
Corp. of Nassau, Bahamas. It will be operated by 
Atlantic Bulk Carrier Corp. of Monrovia, under the 
Liberian flag. 





Brazil Challenges U.S. Aid Policy, 
Rejecting IMF Austerity Program 


Brazil’s Pres. Juscelino Kubitschek challenged U.S. 
policy last week by refusing to-go along with Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund recommendations for an economic 
stabilization program. Washington, for the past two 
years, has made this a requisite for Latin American 
counties seeking U.S. assistance in coping with balance- 
of-payment difficulties. 
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To curb inflation in Brazil, cut imports, and stimulate 
exports, IMF had recommended budget cuts, credit re- 
strictions, and a new foreign exchange rate. 

By refusing to accept the program, Kubitschek also 
threatened IMF’s new prestige as the watchdog of inter- 
national financial stability. 

Without substantial U.S. assistance to help cover this 
year’s estimated external deficit of about $300-million, 
Brazil faces financial collapse. This would disrupt U.S. 
exports to Brazil, which now are running at an annual 
rate of more than $500-million. Some Washington ob- 
servers feel Kubitschek undoubtedly is counting on U.S. 
exporters to persuade Washington to bail out Brazil. 

An open clash between the U.S. and Brazil would 
aid Leftists in Latin America’s most powerful country. 
Brazilian presidential elections are only a year off. And 
friction between the two countries also would tend to 
cancel out recent U.S. efforts to improve economic and 
political relations with Latin America—as exemplified by 
the new $1-billion Inter-American Development Bank. 

On the other hand, should Brazil get a large U.S. loan 
without committing itself at least partly to IMF's sug- 
gestions, the stability of other governments in Latin 
America—particularly in Argentina—would be jeopard- 
ized. 

At midweek, observers in both Rio and Washington 
were betting on some sort of compromise. 


Mitsui Gets Japanese Sales Rights 
To Package of Aerojet Rocket Products 


Aerojet-General Corp. of Azusa, Calif., preparing to 
expand into the Far East, signed a deal last week with 
Japan’s biggest and oldest trading organization, Mitsui 
& Co., Ltd. of Tokyo. 

The pact gives Mitsui sales rights in Japan for a 
package of Aerojet’s rocket products, including JATO 
(jet assisted take-off) and Aerobee rockets for taking high 
altitude soundings. 

Mitsui was only put together again less than two 
months ago—after having been broken into some 200 
fragments by Allied decree after World War Il. 
Founded in 1673, the company got into international 
trade 200 years later. Annual sales this year are expected 
to exceed $1-billion. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., of Osaka, signed an 
$80-million technical contract with Kaiser Engineers & 
Constructors, Inc., for modernization and expansion of 
an integrated steel operation at Wakayama, Central 
Japan. Last year, Sumitomo got a $33-million loan from 
the World Bank to help carry out its program. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is studying locations for 
a $7-million tire plant in France. Goodyear says it will 
be the first French tire plant built and owned by a U.S. 
manufacturer. 
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How Philips Merger Was Born 


@ Behind the talks between the American offshoots 
of Dutch Philips, the electric giant, and cash-rich Central Public 


Utility Corp. lie two years of complex maneuvering here and 


abroad. 


@ The moves wound up with Dutch and Belgian in- 
vestors holding 43% of CPU's stock—a controlling interest. 


@ Though SEC has tentatively cleared the merger, 
it is keeping an eye on the deal—and could still say no. 


In the wake of two years of com- 
plicated moves on the international 
chessboard of finante, an _ involved 
merger that would form a major elec- 
tronics combination began taking shape 
this week. 

One of the principals is Central 
Public Utility Corp., known on Wall 
Street as Cenpuc or CPU. The other 
is a group of U.S. offshoots of N. V. 
Philips Glocilampenfabrieken, or “Big 
Philips,” which, with sales of more 
than $900-million in 1958, is known 
as the “General Electric of Europe” 
(BW—Jan.18°58,p104). These Philips 
companies in the U.S.—Philips Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philips Electronics, Inc., 
and Consolidated Electronics Industries 
Corp.—are known collectively as “Little 
Philips.” They are operated com- 
pletely independently of their Dutch 
parent. 

Informal discussions on the merger 
began last week between officers repre- 
senting both sides. It is still too early 
to tell which will be the surviving cor- 
poration or just what the new corporate 
mix will be. But it’s likely that CPU, 
a management company operating a 
group of foreign utilities (last vear’s 
sales: more than $11-million), 
will be swallowed up by Little Philips 
(combined sales in 1958: $42.5-mil- 
lion). 
¢ Attractive Cash—Little Philips has 
had its eye on CPU for some time. The 
reason: CPU's big cash position 
amounting to $13-million out of total 
assets of $28-million. The Philips group 
would welcome capital to support its 
already extensive research and develop- 
ment operations as well as to increase 
its productive capacity. 

Though the merger is not yet ac- 
complished, it now appears a pretty 
safe bet. The way it became so is a 
classic story of financial finesse. 
¢ Trust Established—It all started be- 
fore World War II, when Big Philips 


created an irrevocable trust for the 


a 
£TOSS 
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protection of its U.S. interests just 
in case the Germans took over its huge 
Netherlands operation. Picked as trus- 
tee was the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., which, with the aid of a 
three-man advisory committee, oversees 
the American assets for the benefit of 
the shareholders of N.V. Philips. 

This is the way the trust is set up: 
It owns 100% of the stock in Philips 
Industries, Inc. (as well as 100% of 
North American Philips, Inc., which is 
not involved in the merger talks). 
Philips Industries, in turn, owns 64.2% 
of the stock in Philips Electronics, 
Inc., whose shares are listed on the 
American Stock Exchange, and 4.4% 
of Consolidated Electronics Corp., 
which has a listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. (North American 
Philips owns another 35.4% of the 
stock in Consolidated Electronics). 

Thus Philips Industries, which is 
owned 100% by the trust, has a share 
in two operating subsidiaries. These 
companies are independent of Big Phil- 
ips, although they exchange information 
freely. They turn out high-quality 
electronic and electrical goods, and they 
have been expanding rapidly. In certain 
specialized fields—high-tolerance __ re- 
sistors, for example, and X-ray diffrac- 
tion units—they have a substantial part 
of the U.S. market. 
¢ On the ProwlBut Little Philips 
has been interested in growing bigger. 
On the lookout for cash-rich merger 
candidates, it had its attention first 
called to CPU some two years ago. 
About that time, though, CPU was at- 
tracting other “special situations” in- 
vestors. One of them, the NYSE firm 
of Jones, Kreeger & Co., spent most of 
1955 and 1956 accumulating CPU stock 
for its own account and the account of 
a major group, Equity Corp., a $60-mil- 
lion investment company, and for two 
Equity subsidiaries. During the years, 
Jones, Kreeger & Co. managed to as- 
semble some 300,000 shares—30% of 


CPU stocks—at prices averaging $15 to 
$16 a share. 

Then, in December, 1956, Equity 
Corp. began negotiating for the sale of 
a major part of its CPU holdings to the 
Dutch investment banking house of 
Bankiers-Kantoor Mendes Gans, which 
is also an underwriter for N. V. Philips. 
Burnham & Co., another New York in- 
vestment firm, acted as middleman. The 
talks were prompted by the fact that the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
frowned on Equity’s owning, as an in- 
vestment company, such a big position 
in a holding company, CPU. So Equity 
sold 259,492 shares of CPU to Mendes 
Gans for a total of $6,176,000—at a per- 
share price of $23.80, a tidy increase 
over the average it had originally paid 
for the shares. 

At the same time, Mendes Gans sold 
Equity and its subsidiaries more than 
$16-million worth of N. V. Philips con- 
vertible debentures—the balance of a 
big offering Mendes Gans had been try- 
ing to place in the Amsterdam market. 
And for the account of N. V. Philips, 
Mendes Gans took $10.2-million in 
Equity Corp. group’s note securities. 
e Fatter Holdings—Later, Mendes 
Gans increased its CPU holdings to 
34.5% of the total shares outstanding 
by purchases through two subsidiaries, 
Altay Corp. and Melosine Corp. In ad- 
dition, another 85,472 shares were 
bought by Schuyler Corp., all of whose 
stock is owned by the trustees of an 
“old age and benevolent fund” created 
for the benefit of N. V. Philips em- 
ployees. According to the SEC, Schuy- 
ler Corp. was acting in concert with 
Mendes Gans, which thus gained con- 
trol of 43% of CPU’s stock. But, con- 
scious of SEC’s disapproval of Equity’s 
big position, Mendes Gans did not want 
to hold CPU’s stock itself. 

In June and July, 1957, all these 
shares of CPU stock were transferred 
at $26 each to 36 Dutch and Belgian 
investors, whose identities are not 
known in the U.S. Each of the 36 made 
a downpayment of 10%, with the bal- 
ance due in three years. The SEC notes 
that N. V. Philips lent its credit to 
Mendes Gans in making the original 
purchase of CPU stock and then gave 
each of the 36 beneficial owners the op- 
tion of transferring their beneficial in- 
terest to N. V. Philips at a price in- 
suring them against loss. 
¢ Power of Attorney—At the moment, 
Mendes Gans holds an_ irrevocable 
power of attorney from 34 of the 36 
investors. This authorizes it, among 
other things, to vote the shares in any 
appropriate manner at CPU’ stockhold- 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD reports ror 1958 


a Solid foundation for its optimistic outlook 


e Expanded research and development 
—the focal point of its world-wide progress 
Many new products introduced 

e ‘Two major acquisitions 


— takes full stride into executive aircraft 
production 


— acquires torque converter and transmission 
business 


Foreign activities expanded 

More than $7 million capital additions 

More than $56 million working capital 

No long-term or current borrowings 

More than $115 million shareholders’ equity 
More than 29 thousand shareholders of record 
More than $204 million sales 

More than $9 million net income 

Dividends maintained at $2.00 per share 












With 1958 Annual Report is 20 page 
brochure on Company’s Aero Commander 

Executive Aircraft. Ask your broker for copy 
of this report or write to Secretary 





ROCKWELL- STANDARD 


corporate office: coraopolis, pa. 
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ers’ meetings and to vote for or against 
any merger or consolidation proposals. 

Mendes Gans’ plan is to place the 
CPU shares—or the equivalent shares 
of the company surviving the merger— 
with a depositary in the Netherlands 
and to list the issue on the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange. In Mendes Gans’ pro- 
posal, there would be set up an agree- 
ment under which the depositary hold- 
ing the shares would issue certificates to 
the investors purchasing them. But the 
depositary would not vote uninstructed 
shares. Normally, any uninstructed 
shares are voted by a depositary as he 
sees fit. 

It’s questionable whether the Amster 
dam exchange will agree to these pro 
posals. The terms are in conflict with 
its regulations, and it would require a 
special dispensation to push it through. 
¢ Favor From SEC—However, CPU 
did win a favorable decision from the 
SEC—after a delay that was probably 
entirely unanticipated by the 36 Dutch 
and Belgian investors. Last week the 
commission decided to exempt CPU 
from treatment as a holding company 
under the Public Utility Holding Com- 


pany Act of 1935. This act, if applied 
to CPU, could complicate the Philips 
merger through its provision that out- 
side concerns cannot own more than 
10% of a utility holding company with- 
out being itself subject to SEC regula- 
tions. SEC granted the exemption on 
the ground that CPU has spun off o1 
sold its domestic utility subsidiaries and 
retained only the foreign operations, 
along with some oil and ice companies 
in the Carolinas and the Carolina Coach 
Co., a bus line. 

But the SEC has made the exemption 
conditional on a merger’s taking place 
within six months. Moreover, it ruled 
that any investor objecting to the 
merger must receive at least $28 per 
share for his interests. The over-the- 
counter market price of CPU shares 
is higher than that now, but the SEC 
figure guarantees that he will not have 
to sell for less. 

CPU, for its part, agreed not to 
undertake any transactions other than 
the merger under discussion. If the 
merger is proposed, SEC can then re- 
view the situation—and_ conceivably 
could revoke the exemption if it frowns. 


Credit Is Tightest Since Fall, 1957 


Money market fears further clampdown by Fed. More 
Treasury issues offer 4% yields than since early 1932. 


The facade of uneasy stability that 
has prevailed in the money and capital 
markets showed some cracks this week. 
Short-term and long-term borrowing 
costs increased and, with little invest- 
ment demand in evidence, prices of 
debt obligations deteriorated. 

Corporate borrowing costs in the 
capital market are now at their highest 
since the Federal Reserve’s squeeze in 
the fall of 1957. Yields on govern- 
ment bonds also rose, with many issues 
hitting record lows in price. 
¢ Fear Fed Clamps—Much of the in- 
creased depression in the market comes 
from fears of a further clampdown 
bv the Fed. These fears were stimu- 
lated by the news that the money sup- 
ply in March increased by $1.1-billion 
to a record $139.7-billion. 

There is good reason to believe the 
money supply will take another sharp 
jump this month, because the payment 
date for the Treasury’s $4.4-billion 
financing last month was Apr. 1. Thus, 
the increase resulting from bank pur- 
chases of these securities won’t show 
up until April figures are announced in 
May. 

To add to the woes of the govern- 
ment market, many dealers now think 
that corporate purchases of Treasury 
securities are near the peak, despite 
optimistic statements to the contrary, 
emanating from official sources in 


Washington. The corporate purchases 
have been a mixed blessing, for the 
represent short-term securities — the 
Treasury must soon refund 

e May Day—One immediate problem 
facing the Treasury is that investors 
who want to exercise the option to cash 
in anv of the 4% government notes 
of August, 1961, can state their inten 
tion to do so on Mav 1. Some $2.6- 
billion of these notes are outstanding, 
and government dealers sav they would 
not be surprised at a cash-in running 
from $1-billion to $1.5-billion. 

There are now 16 U.S. government 

issues that vield more than 4%. Yields 
of 4% or more have not been so freely 
available on Treasurv issues since the 
early months of 1932. 
e Distress Signals—Reflecting the dis- 
tress in the market, a number of corpo- 
rate underwriting syndicates broke up 
this weck. 

When Central Power & Light Co.’s 
investment-grade issue of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds was priced to yield 
4.60%—a borrowing cost to the com- 
pany of 4.65% —three other syndicates 
handling earlier electric utility issues 
threw in the sponge. 

Short-term rates jumped, too, this 
week. The 91-day Treasury bill rate is 
priced to yield about 3.13%, while the 
six-month bill rate is approaching the 
34% level. END 
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Oildraulic operation saves up to 
25% on heavy-duty elevator costs 


® Capacities to 100,000 /bs. or more 
© Speeds up to 7150 feet per minute 


Low-cost hydraulic power is used to move 
and support the Oildraulic Elevator. It is 
pushed up from below, not pulled from 
above. Larger capacities are possible with- 
out the complex of wire rope and other 
mechanical equipment required for cable 
elevators. No overhead machine room is 
necessary. This eliminates the elevator pent- 
house which frequently clutters modern 
low-profile building design and always adds 
to construction costs. 

Since all weight of the elevator and its 
load are transmitted through the oil- 
hydraulic plunger to the ground for sup- 


Rotary Lift Co. 


Name 


1015 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send information on ([] freight (1) passenger elevators to: 


port, shaft sidewalls can be of lighter, less- 
expensive construction. 

Dependable service and a minimum of 
maintenance are assured by the efficiency 
and simplicity of oil-hydraulic operation. 
All adjustments are easily made on one 
control unit. 

For any building to six stories, ask your 
architect to consider the construction and 
operation economies of Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevators. Mail coupon for more informa- 
tion or look for “Rotary Oildraulic” under 
“Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


Division of Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn. « Chatham, Ontario 


Oildraulic’ Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 














In the Markets 


Paperwork Troubles Bog Down ASE; 


Harassed Brokers Turn to Computers 


lhe American Stock Exchange has been having its 
troubles handling the flood of speculative trading that 
has inundated all the markets (BW —Mar.28’59,p135). 
his week it was still struggling to get its Stock Clearing 
Corp. back into operation. ‘The Clearing Corp. broke 
down in mid-March under the volume of trading. Since 
that time, ASE’s round-lot trading has been cleared at 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

\SE has a corps of outside accountants and other extra 
help on the job trying to untangle the mess. However, 
gossip in Wall Street back offices holds that ASE’s Clear- 
ing Corp. may never open up again completely. 

T he pressure of increased paperwork shows in the vari- 
ous brokerage houses too. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Ine. has recently installed two giant IBM 705 
electronic computers, and Bache & Co. will have one by 
\ngust. In addition, a number of smaller houses are 
joining together to set up a joint computer installation. 


Red Threat to Berlin Holds Up Fund 


For Investment in European Securities 


Russian intransigence over Berlin was blamed for cool- 
ing off investor interest in a proposed new investment 
fund this week. Glore, Forgan & Co. had planned a $50 
million offering of shares in Eurofund, Inc., a closed-end 
investment trust formed to invest in securities in Eur- 
ope’s Common Market (BW —Mar.7'59,p92). But now 
Glore, Forgan says the Communist threat has forced 
it to postpone the issue indefinitely. 

In spite of the postponement, however, Glore, Forgan 
isn’t discouraged about eventual sale of the Eurofund 
shares. “The basic investment situation in the Common 
Market,” says Charles J. Hodge, Glore, Forgan partner, 
“is just as favorable today as it was before Khrushchev 
started kicking up a fuss.” 

Underwriters say privately there’s also another reason— 
in addition to unsettled international conditions—for 
Glore, Forgan’s difficulty. ‘They point out that a number 
of other houses, which normally would join a venture 
such as Eurofund, have held off because they have similar 
plans of their own. 


Wall Street Sees Sign of Strength 


In Stock Market’s Narrow Range 


Common stock prices moved in a narrow range this 
week, a fact that most analysts considered a source of 
strength. For though the market has not been able 
to penetrate its record high of 616 on the Dow-Jones 


176 The Markets 


industrials index, Wall Street is impressed with its re- 
sistance to moves that have taken it down near 600. 

It is conceivable that the market will suffer some 
setback, if only on technical grounds. But there is a 
widespread feeling that substantial buying power, both 
institutional and individual, will emerge with any sell-off. 
So the prevailing opinion is that stock prices over the 
next few months will reach higher levels. 

The trickle of first-quarter earnings reports tends to 
substantiate investor expectations. Brokers point out 
that any sharper-than-expected rises in earnings are 
promptly reflected in higher stock prices. 


Report of Move on Surplus Disposal 


Throws Scare Into Copper Markets 


International copper markets in London and New 
York rocked from a bad scare at midweek when word 
leaked out that the U.S. government was getting ready 
to release some of its surplus copper inventories. Wash- 
ington can’t dispose of its strategic commodity stockpiles 
without Congressional approv al, ~ but it can sell off inven- 
tories in the “pipeline” under the law. 

The big three U.S. producers—Anaconda, Kennecott, 
and Phelps Dodge—were reportedly willing to go along 
with disposal of a small part of the surplus in ‘order to 
relieve pressure in the current market, where hedge buying 
against an impending labor strike this summer is going 
on. But rumors of the government’s plan helped drop 
smelters’ prices to 314¢ per Ib.—lowest point since copper 
prices started moving upward in recent months. Com- 
mon stock prices of major copper producers, however, 
were little affected. 

In Washington, ]5 influential mining state senators 
demanded Wednesday that the government publicly 
deny it plans any surplus disposal. Spokesmen say the 
reaction in the market may kill any disposal move for 
the indefinite future. 


The Markets Briefs 


The Dept. of Justice this week appealed a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court’s dismissal of its suit to invalidate a stock 
purchase deal between the New Haven RR and a group 
of seven investment banking houses (BW—Nov.22'58, 
p38). The deal required the New Haven to buy 131,000 
of its own preferred shares at $75 a share from the bank- 
ers—who had bought the stock at $60 to help finance 
flood damage repairs. At midweek the stock was selling 
at about 184. 


H. L. Green Co., $100-million-a-year variety chain, 
whose merger with Olen Co. produced some unhappy 
results a few weeks ago (BW —Apr.4'59,p113), this week 
backed out of another merger. Its deal to buy the 
33-store D & C Stores Corp. was called off because con- 
tract terms had not been satisfied. J. L. Freed, Green 
vice-president, vehemently denied trade rumors that the 
apparent $3-million shortage on the books of Green's 
Olen Div. was involved. 
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Last year, one out of every ten housing starts was a mobile hom: 


Third largest and fastest-growing community 


—its built of aluminum 


Today, over 3,000,000 Americans live in mobile homes 
—most of them aluminum. What’s more — population 
studies indicate that in ten years, this figure will grow 
some seven times . . . reach 21,000,000 by 1970. 

With the trend towards ever-larger, more luxurious 
units, it’s going to take more and more aluminum to 
satisfy the demand for homes on wheels, now being 
produced at the rate of 150,000 a year. But more alumi- 
num for mobile homes means less aluminum for other 
U.S. needs... needs that will probably double by 1965. 














Fortunately—in nearby Canada, Aluminium Limited 
has harnessed water power to create electricity to make 
aluminum. As in the past, an important part of this 
will help meet the United States’ increasing needs. 

Aluminium Limited sells no consumer products in the 
United States. Instead, it supplies primary aluminum 
to U.S. fabricators who have no smelting facilities of 
their own. It also contributes to the development of key 
industrial techniques—such as the welding that helps 
make possible the modern mobile homes of today. 


— e 
Aluminium 
Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 











WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


Most executives charged with the responsibility of 
plant expansion—or modernization—could use a few 
more dollars in the building fund and quite a lot less 
advice on how to spend them. There is, however, an 
interesting way to stretch that building fund . . . a way 
in which one of industry’s chemicals plays a part. This 
and the activities of Dow chemicals in other areas of 
management interest are reported here in concise form 


for busy readers. 
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You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in 


your company. 
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Now Industry Builds on Poles, 
Stretches Construction Dollar 


Pole-type buildings are en- 
joying record popularity with 
businessmen these days. Rea- 
son: firms solve their warehous- 
ing problems for as little as 
50% of the outlay needed for 
conventional buildings. Savings 
come from triple duty perform- 
ance of Penta-treated poles— 
they serve as foundation, stud- 
ding and roof support. Build- 
ings are sturdy, permanent and 
adaptable to a variety of uses. 








PENTA-TREATED POLES serve as foundation, provide 30’ x 24’ clear-span bays 


The pole building idea is catching 
on fast with budget conscious indus- 
try. The urge to save building dollars 
is expressed in warehouses, machine 
shops, equipment garages—even show- 
rooms and offices! The experiences of 
companies in three different fields show 
how much more management men get 
for their money when they elect to 
erect on poles: 


International Paper Company recently 


built a 100,000-sq.-ft. warehouse for 


wholesale storage of building materials. 


Built on Penta-treated poles, the 577 
I 


in this warehouse built for International Paper Company, Kansas City, Kansas. 








ft. long structure is equipped with a 
reinforced concrete floor, walls of 
weather-impervious 
Construction cost, including air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment for a 
3,000-sq.-ft. office section, was approxi- 


mately $4.00 per sq. ft. The poles, 


plywood _ siding. 


which serve as foundation, studding 
and roof support, were set widely 
apart to provide maximum span at 
minimum construction cost. 

Pole building 


Missouri, too. Sho-Me Power Corpora- 


“showed them” in 


tion, an electric utility, built a two- 


story, 11,340-sq.-ft. warehouse on 
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INDUSTRIAL SOLVENTS 


Metal finishing's easier, faster, safer 
with the right cleaning solvent for the 
job. Dow distributors offer wide selec- 
tion, including perchloroethylene, meth- 
ylene_ chloride, Chlorothene® and 
three grades of trichloroethylene. 
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Penta-treated poles for $2.04 per sq. ft. 
included a reinforced concrete 
floor, aluminum siding and roofing, a 
loading dock and an electrically oper- 
ited door. 


(lost 


A major chemical company used the 
pole building formula to save approxi- 
mately 50% on a new 54,000-sq.-ft. 
varehouse for bulk chemicals storage. 
lhe completed cost of $2.68 per sq. ft. 
ought them a built-up flat plywood 

of, aluminum siding, reinforced con- 

rete floor, lighting, a sprinkler system 
ud loading docks! 


The savings realized by building on 
Penta-treated poles has helped many 
idustries do a big job with a small 
uilding budget. Because branded poles 
e set firmly in the ground, buildings 
» up fast and have excellent wind re- 
stance. They can be designed to fit any 
we requirement—odd size buildings 
an economical reality. And they are 
sily expanded to meet the need for 
litional space. 


And the treated poles used in indus- 

il construction today are clean— 
« an looking, clean smelling, and clean 
the touch. That’s because Penta 
ort for Pentachlorophenol) is used 
the wood preservative. It forms a 
¢ lasting shield, right in the wood, 
t wards off termites, rot and decay. 


2eles and crossarms treated with 
P ita are used extensively by utility 
c apanies for their transmission and 
d. tribution lines. Railroads have long 
re ognized the value of Penta-treated 
w od for crossties, car lumber, bridges 
ai! signal poles. And wood treated 
wi h this clean preservative is becom- 
in) more popular on the home front 
fo} garages, carports, cottages, fencing 
at! outdoor shelters. 

‘hotos and facts about 20 different 


incustrial pole buildings may be 
ained by writing Dow. 
















MURIATIC ACID 
Dowell Division, Dow's right arm in 
serving the petroleum producing field, 
uses muriatic acid in special acidizing 
treatments to make oil wells more 
productive, more profitable. Also best 
sourcé for fracturing services. 


HARD-WORKING 


WHITE, PASTEL FABRICS now stay wrinkle- 
free, thanks to Dow’s high-purity EDA. 


NEW WRINKLE Seana 
GQ IN TINTED TEXTILES 


Ethylenediamine 98% is a jawbreake1 
as a word, but many manufacturers of 
cotton fabrics find it mighty 
while to say—and to use! This remark- 
able chemical (its nickname is EDA) 
is made into a resin that gives cotton 





worth- 


materials high resistance to wrinkling 
and excellent wrinkle recovery. It also 
imparts improved dimensional stability 
and storage stability. This all adds up 
to rapidly increasing use in the 
popular wash and wear field. 

Dow was the first to produce EDA 
98% (98% pure!) in commercial quan- 
tities. This highly uniform chemical is 
used as an intermediate in processing 
a wide variety of products, from albu- 
uranium salts and back to 
medicines. Its usefulness extends to 
explosives, leather, petroleum, cosmet- 


men to 


ics, insecticides and rubber. 
* * * * 

LIKE TO KNOW MORE about some of 
these products and the stories behind 
them? For idea-stimulating facts and 
figures about these and other chemicals 
making news in industry, write to us 
today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mid- 
land, Michigan, Chemicals Sales Depart- 
ment 602AF4-18. 


aS; + 
1ON EXCHANGE RESINS 


In planning expansion or new plants, 
many processors consider using Dowex 
ion exchange resins to recover usable 
processing materials. Dow offers 
industry's widest line of ion exchange 
resins, backed by plenty of experience. 




























*“MONO,, DI-, TRI’ — Ea 
GE 3 ways to improve gas 

Natural gas learn to 
count “mono-, di-, triethanolamine” in- 
stead of “one, two, three” because a 
family of chemicals named ethanola 
mines plays an important role in their 
operations. Ethanolamines help them 
combat corrosion, 
other unwelcome 
“sour” gas. 


processors 


contamination and 
characteristics of 


To assist gas processors in copilg 
with these and many other problems 
involved in gas conditioning, Dow 
provides a complete laboratory service 


on conditioning problems. 


Dow also maintains a team tha 
offers continuous consultation n 
Ethanolamine solutions. This group 


tackles a wide range of problems. 
Natural gas producers can count on 
this kind of comprehensive — servic 
from Dow’s fully staffed and broadly 
experienced technical group. 





DOW CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers * Amines and 
Alkylene Oxides * Benzene Derivatives 
Inorganic Chlorides * Alkalies and 
Halogens * Solvents * Germicides 
Fungicides * Herbicides * Fumigants 
Hundreds of other Chemicals 


Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


















INDUSTRY 








MINING CHEMICALS 
Separan®, Dowfroth® and xanthates 
are a handy trio in ore recovery. 
These specialized chemicals make a 


tough job easier, more productive. 
Separan recovers metals ordinarily 
lost’ in uranium, copper operations. 










* GRAPHIC ELITE, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


* Busy? Do a better job faster...with 


the business-minded ROYAL ELECTRIC 








NEW GUARANTEE! Famous Royal reliability is now backed by 
a unique one-year guarantee. And famous Royal economy means 
more work every hour... faster, easier, without fuss. 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! Choose the perfect type style 
for your own special business personality. You’ll find a hand- 
somely distinctive “‘trademark”’ among Royal’s 74 distinguished 
type designs. 


EASIER OPERATION! Exclusive Magic® Margin and Twin- 
Pak the instant-changing ribbon fingers never touch—spare 
muss and fuss, save time and cut fatigue. 


FREE TRIAL, BETTER TRADE-IN! Call your Royal Representa- 
tive for a free demonstration today. You’ll find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Your old typewriters are 
worth more than you think in trade. 








Now guaranteed for a full year, there are already more 
Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


the business-minded GYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK You can discount most of the careless speculation over the extent to 


which tax returns will be audited. According to the Internal Revenue 
APR. 18, 1959 Service, the odds are: 


* Gross incomes of $10,000-and-up stand a 25% chance of being audited 
—that means a close doublecheck of all facts and figures. 


* The higher the gross, the greater the odds. Returns showing over 
$15,000 have a one-out-of-three chance of receiving special attention. And 
if your income is $25,000 or over, your return is almost sure to get a combing. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


Incidentally, the penalty for filing late is 5% for each month, or frac- 

tion, with a 25% maximum—unless you can show “reasonable cause” for 

SERVICE the delay. “Reasonable cause,”’ by the way, is what it takes to convince your 
local IRS office. 


The 5% penalty isn’t the only rub. In addition, you pay 6% interest 
on the delayed funds. 


In the silver lining department, tax refunds usually are made within 
three to six weeks of the date of filing, and generally you can count on your 
refund by May 30. After that, the government has to pay you 6% interest 
on the amount refunded. 


























There’s another confusing tax matter—one that has been in the news 
lately. That’s the tax position of the executive (active or retired) who raises 
and shows prize animals. 


Sometimes this is carried on as a hobby, and losses are taken in stride. 
But sometimes what appears to be a hobby actually amounts to a business, 
and in many such cases the owners fail to take tax deductions to which 
they’re entitled. 


New York tax specialist J. Henry Landman outlines these rules: 


A dog fancier, for instance, can be classed as a hobbyist, dealer, or 
investor. If he’s a hobbyist, no expenses or losses are deductible. But if 
his kennel is a business, he’s then either a dealer or investor—or both— 
and is entitled to deductions. 


4 For example, if—as a dealer or investor—you run a kennel as a 
business, you can deduct such expenses as dog food, veterinarian fees, 
insurance, light and heat, and animal transportation. You can also charge 
off depreciation on the cost of buildings and equipment. 


If you’re classed as an investor, there’s an added advantage: You may 
also charge off the costs of the dogs themselves, over an estimated seven- 
year period. In addition, a 1958 law says that in the first year you can 
claim an extra 20%. 


Taxwise, it’s better to be an investor than a dealer, though one person 
may be both. A dealer is one who buys, breeds, and sells dogs—like a 
securities underwriter. An investor occupies the relative position of an 
occasional trader in securities. The big advantage is that his profits, if any, 
are taxed at the low capital gains rate, whereas the dealer is subject to the 
high ordinary rate. 


In any case, the crucial tax question is whether you’re operating a 
business, and this, in turn, depends on whether you expect to make a profit. 


Your sideline probably will get the business classification if you have 
(1) a business address and phone listing, (2) business stationery, (3) trade 49) 
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journal subscriptions, (4) regular accounting books—and operate as a 
regular business. Another good way to insure your classification is to 
file tax form 1040F, the Declaration of Farm Business Income. 


Watch for the outcome of the California trial run of the widely publi- 
cized plan to give “safe” drivers a 20% reduction in auto insurance rates. 


This has been blown up too much. It may be offered in other states 
within a year, according to the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the National Automobile Underwriters Assn., the plan’s co-sponsors. 
On the other hand, it could fold fast, if the California test proves impractical. 


In any case, don’t count on the 20% bonus idea in your state. Local 
record-keeping practices and related factors will kill the idea in some sec- 
tions of the country. 


The California rates, effective May 1 on policies written by more than 
200 companies, will apply to motorists having an accident-free driving record, 
without moving traffic violations, for a period of three years or more. The 
20% rate reductions will be offset by rate increases for reckless drivers. 


Abstainers’ note: One new company will insure only drivers who can 
prove they haven’t had a drink for at least five years. 


Are you a perennial victim of poison ivy or poison oak? About eight 
out of 10 people are more or less susceptible. Often a person who considers 
himself immune will get hit by a heavy exposure, and find that he was wrong. 


Although similar products have been on the market for years, a new 
non-prescription drug is proving especially effective—Aqua Ivy-AP tablets 
(manufactured by Syntex Chemical Co., New York, $4.95 per 100). The 
routine is simple: one tablet every second day for two weeks, then one daily 
for two weeks, and finally two daily for two weeks, will produce immunity 
for a year. Tests show 95% effectiveness. 


Caution: Tablets should not be taken during the acute stage of poisoning. 
— Sa 


Golfing department: At least two new golf balls are designed to take a 
few strokes off your score, particularly if you tend to be a bit shy on distance. 
Spalding’s “Distance Dot” is supposed to give you 10 to 15 extra yards off 
the tee. Some pros even banged out an extra 25 yd. with this ball, says 
Spalding. 


The other ball is the “Ram” by Brass Ram Corp., Bay City, Mich. It 
uses a special du Pont nylon core and is said to add 10 to 20 yd. to your drive. 
Both balls retail for $1.25 and are sold through “pro” shops. 


While you’re waiting for warmer days, you might get some indoor 
golfing from a new book, Golfers at Law, by Geoffrey Cousins (Knopf, $3.50). 
It’s a history of the rules of the game, warm, humorous, and informative. 


For the home that has everything: a small television camera. The 10-lb. 
instrument can be connected by closed circuit to your home TV set. Possible 
uses include swimming pool monitoring, nursery observation, door watching. 
Available in New York through Abercrombie & Fitch. Cost: $1,495, includ- 
ing installation and a year’s service (Dage Television, Michigan City, Ind.). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 18, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y 
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This worm turns to mount any way 




































In any position, Link-Belt Universal 
worm gear speed reducers deliver 
highest hp per pound, per dollar 


Universal is right! Jn its mounting versatility, adapt- 
able to any required position. Jn its application, 
for a limitless range of speed reduction jobs. Jn its 
availability, from a cross-country distributor and 
warehouse network. 

The Universal features a simple, compact design 
that packs maximum hp in a small housing. Initial 
cost is low, mounting space requirements slight. 

Details of this new drive are yours by writing for 
Folder 2724. Ask, too, for “Link-Belt at Work”—a 
directory of our services and products for industry. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


preunaiiing and power tr 





NEW “UNI-VERSATILITY” 


With simple changes of oil gauge and breather, 
the Link-Belt Universal housing can be 
mounted with worm shaft below gear (left), 
with output shaft vertical (lower left) or with 
worm shaft on top of gear (below). 











Folder 2724 describes Universal worm 
gear speed reducers having 242”, 3”, 
3%” and 4” centers with ratios from 
516:1 to 60:1. 
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MANAGEMENT 


British Brass Learns New Ways 


SCHOOL WITHOUT PROFS is rule at Administrative Staff College, leading British 
“management school,” where top brass “share experiences” in three 12-week sessions a year. 











CAMPUS is at Henley-on-Thames, 36 miles from London; early 
19th Century building was formerly home of Viscount Hambledon. 


SOCIALIZING links 60 students in each semester—half from 
private industry; half government, nationalized industry, banks. 
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The presence of top brass in 
the classroom is part of the revo- 
lution under way in the character 
and practices of business man- 
agement in Britain. The United 
Kingdom, with two world wars 
behind it. is undergoing an up- 
heaval involving the adaptation 
of ideas and techniques developed 
mostly in this country. This is the 
second of two articles on British 
management today. 


The men on these pages—all from the 
upper echelons of British management 
—are doing something that would have 
caused their predecessors of only a few 
years ago to harrumph with contempt. 
They are studying management, an oc- 
cupation that would have seemed _ pa- 
tently ridiculous to their predecessors 
(as it still seems to many of their con- 
temporaries). Ability to manage was 
then considered to be a talent acquired 
through heredity and developed only 
through experience 

The activities of these men and the 
school they are attending, the Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Henley-on- 
Thames, 36 miles from London, are 
symptomatic of revolutionary trends in 
British management—trends that have 
much in common with current develop- 
ments in American management. 

These trends are perhaps less _far- 
reaching in Britain than in the U.S. 
But they are more radical for Britain 
because many of them are at odds with 





GROUP STUDY is organized in “syndicates” of 10, each under AFTERNOONS are free for relaxation and study, after group ses- 
chairman from own ranks, with a school staff man just “advising.” sions and lectures by specialists; there’s a lot of readi 
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your charts, maps, papers, your 
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It projects instantly, in full color or black 
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The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
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_ CONCERN 


Industrial Systems Company specializes 
in the design and manufacture of auto- 
matic cleaning and treating machines 
and offers equipment engineered to meet 
the production washing requirements of 
any industry. 
Whatever the material (wood, metal, plas- 
tic, glass), processing needed (washing, 
rinsing, drying, special treating, or 
any combination thereof), or particular 
production characteristics involved, 
Industrial Systems Company can supply 
the equipment you need for either 
independent or integrated operation. 
It's to your advantage to learn what we 
have accomplished for others in industry 
and what we can also accomplish for you. 
ia Your request for detailed infor- 
mation and free engineering 
, consultation will receive prompt 
attention. 


IMDOUSTRIAL 


SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Exclusive Sales Agents for 
INDUSTRIAL WASHING MACHINE CORP. 
31 Main Street, Matawan, N. J. 
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MORNING BREAK in college routine takes top British brass to banks of Thames. 
Groups at Henley are selected to give coverage of a wide range of management functions. 


tradition in a society that is much more 
tradition-minded. And they embrace 
new attitudes toward personnel that are 
tied in with a social upheaval. 

¢ Common Denominators—The Ad- 
ministrative Staff College is the nearest 
British equivalent to the Advanced 
Management Program of the Harvard 
Business School, in which businessmen 
go back to the classroom to keep up 
with new management ideas and meth- 
ods. Before World War II Britain had 
no such institution. 

That the college now exists—and is 
supported by a bluebook of British com- 
panies—is evidence of the progress of 
two ideas that are alien not only to 
British business but to the British tem- 
perament generally. ‘These are the no- 
tions that managers can be made, not 
born, and that there are techniques of 
management that can be _ isolated, 
studied, and applied. 

Many Britons, like some Americans, 
would challenge both ideas. Yet these 
assumptions are behind the striking 
postwar growth in both countries of 
management education programs spon- 
sored by companies, universities, and 
trade and professional groups. In the 
U.S., the American Management Assn. 
has taken a prominent role in this move- 
ment, and its meetings have drawn large 
numbers of businessmen. 


|. Learning the Practical Way 


There have been differences, however, 
in the way these trends have developed 
in the two countries. In Britain, even 
more than in the U.S., management 
training activities that focus on actual 
practices have gone over better with 
executives than those that emphasize 
theoretical principles. The differing 
fortunes of the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege and another postwar institution, 


the British Institute of Management, 
point up the contrast. 

¢ No Long-Hairs—The Staff College at 
Henley grew out of wartime dinner con- 
versations of a group of industrialists. 
It is not connected with any university, 
despite its name—and, if anything, its 
bias is anti-scholastic. 

Unlike the Harvard Business School, 
where instruction is built around case 
studies often presented by professors, 
the Staff College bases its method on 
the work of the students (or “mem- 
bers”) themselves. The basic unit is the 
syndicate, a group of 10 members who 
tackle a subject under a chairman from 
their own ranks. There are no professors 
as such, only an advisory “directing 
staff’—mostly from business and gov- 
ernmental management. Visiting lec- 
turers are chiefly specialists from indus- 
try and commerce. 

Partly, this method is a product of 
necessity. Henley lacks the time and 
money to develop case studies, and 
Britain has only a handful of professors 
competent to teach advanced manage- 
ment subjects. 

But, more than that, the method was 
adopted as the only one British busi- 
nessmen would accept. Sir Noel Hall, 
the Staff College principal, and his col- 
leagues simply didn’t believe that 
British executives would sit in class to 
learn management from a professor. 
¢ Results—Indeed, it’s hard to get any 
Henley staff member to admit that any- 
thing at all is taught there, let alone 
a science of management. It’s their story 
—and they stick to it—that the college’s 
purpose is to bring management men 
together to share their accumulated ex- 
perience and thus break out of the spe- 
cialist mold. 

Nevertheless, through subtle guid- 
ance, lectures, and a lot of reading, the 
members cover roughly the same ground 
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Another insurance “extra” from friendly American Mutual men::: 


This friendly AAA man helps keep production flowing 





by removing hazardous bottlenecks! 


As much production-minded as accident-conscious, the AN 
Safety Engineer constantly looks for ways to help Ay policyholders 
increase Output as he seeks out danger spots in their plants. 


In one Ay policyholder plant, for example, an Ayy Safety Engineer 
spotted a hazardous and inefficient hand-fed operation. Working 
with plant supervisory personnel, he helped to design and set 

up a completely automatic feeding system that rewarded the 
policyholder several ways. It not only eliminated the dangerous hand 
feeding, but also greatly reduced employee fatigue—two frequent 
causes of costly accidents. What’s more, each machine increased 
production from the former 8,000 to 25,000 units a day. 


Safety engineering is another friendly Ajy “‘extra’’ that helps hundreds 
of Amy policyholders, large and small, save lives, limbs and dollars.* 








Good reasons for con- 
tacting your friendly 

AM man tight now! 
American Mutual, Dept. 
BW-5, Wakefield, Mass. 


*Pratt & Lambert, Inc., another Aj policy- 
holder, saved $68,580 on insurance costs in 
7 years through good safety experience . . . 
gained another $24,760 in Ay mutual dividends. 
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Your friendly Am man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 
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A Panorama 
ot New Ideas... 


That's just what you'll find at the 5th 
World Petroleum Congress Exposition .. . 
the first in the U.S.A. To learn about new 
developments in your industry, plan to 
attend with your key men. 

For advance registration and hotel in- 
formation, write the Exposition at 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


@ 27" 


WORLD PETROLEUM 
CONGRESS EXPOSITION 


N. Y. COLISEUM JUNE 1-5, 1959 


Management: International Exposition 
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PRINCIPAL Sir Noel Hall heads the Ad- 
ministrative Staff College at Henley. 


as that covered in the Harvard program. 

hey emerge with an awareness of most 

of the current techniques—and language 
of management. 

Henley’s courses are booked well in 
advance. Admission to them now means 
that a man is almost certain to move up 
the management ladder—perhaps as 
much because of painfully careful se- 
lection as because of the training. 
¢ Ambitious—The British Institute of 
Management, on the other hand, 
started with a more theoretical point of 
view than Henley. And it has been 
much less successful, at least in terms 
of what it set out to do. 

BIM was supposed to coordinate the 
various associations concerned with spe- 
cific aspects of management and also to 
develop and spread new concepts of 
systematic management. 

With government money plus in- 
dustry subscriptions BIM in 1947 set up 
shop in a big way. It acquired an im- 
posing building in London’s West End, 
complete with restaurant; established a 
research department; and began issuing 
reports and holding conferences. 

But BIM came perilously close to 
falling flat on its face. One reason was 
the hoopla with which it started—almost 
the kiss of death in Britain. And British 
businessmen got the feeling they were 
being told how to run their businesses 
by a lot of theoreticians, and they 
weren’t having any. 
¢ Fresh Start—Recently BIM has low- 
cred its sights. It has moved to more 
modest quarters, and disclaimed any 
pretense of being a research organiza- 
tion. It now presents itself as a service 
group, providing information when 
asked and disseminating, via literature 
and conferences, not theoretical man- 
agement gospel but the best practices 
used by British firms. 

The result is increased—and much 





needed—acceptance. BIM’s Board of 
Trade subsidy has been steadily dimin- 
ishing and will disappear completely 
after this year. Then it will have to 
rely on the companies that nominate 
its approximately 5,000 members. Activ- 
ties at its central Management House 
in London have been cut back, and 
regional activities, largely through  re- 
gional councils, expanded. These 
councils will help plan regional con- 
ferences and will encourage the bur- 
geoning management education pro- 
grams of British universities and col- 
leges. 

e Campus and Office—The growth in 
university-sponsored management edu- 
cation is a novel trend for Britain. ‘Tra- 
ditionally, businessmen have thought 
the dons had nothing to offer them 
and had better not try. The dons have 
thought commerce beneath _ serious 
study. 

So there has been none of the inter 
play between industry and academy that 
has developed in America. The uni- 
versities are not centers for research 
into management techniques. Not a 
single British school awards a_bach- 
elor’s degree in business administration, 
and only one, the London School of 
Economics, offers an M.S. 

Now the schools and offices are com- 
ing closer together. Many small tech- 
nical colleges throughout Britain have 
courses or seminars for businessmen 
in specific management techniques or 
even comprehensive management devel- 
opment programs. Even the major uni- 
versities are joining the trend. This 
vear, residential summer schools at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and St. Andrews, for 
example, will take up such topics as 
management’s social responsibilities, 
productivity, automation, and human 
relations. 

However, it will probably be some 
time, if ever, before there are under 
graduate courses in business administra- 
tion. Even those Britons who have 
been converted to the idea that man- 
agement can be taught doubt that there 
is much point in trying to teach it 
to the voung. 
¢ Company-Run—Even more striking 
is the growth of company-run training 
courses for management, probably the 
closest thing to a bandwagon in British 
management today. It has become 
nearly impossible for a company of any 
size to hold up its head without some 
kind of management training. 


ll. Going Up in the World 


All this emphasis on management 
training is parallel to—and both cause 
and result of—a general upgrading in 
the status of British management. Busi- 
nessmen—and business—have never had 
the status in Britain that they have in 
America. Traditionally, the nonfinan- 
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“A METALWORKING PROFILE" 


modernization turns tough job into easy routine! 


What Whiting did for this plant can be 
done for you! Send for “Metalworking Pro- 
files,” a colorful new booklet of performance 
reports that shows Cranes and other 


Modernization . . . that’s the key to saving 
money! For example, a Chicago foundry 
recognized they had a handling problem— 
tapped Whiting’s know-how and installed a 
Whiting Tiger Crane created for the job, to 
get their required production boost. Now, 
foundry officials report more efficient hot- 
metal handling at lowest cost. 


Whiting equipment on the job . . . stepping 
in to save money for leaders in the metal- 
working industries. Whiting Corporation 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS & r A th year 


FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES: TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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When your product goes to market in a 
Kennedy package, it SELLS because it’s SEEN .. . protects 
until sold . . . easily handled and stocked . . . inexpensive and 
effective. There’s a polyethylene package for every need, and 
Kennedy’s experience and imagination can solve your problems. 
Ask for a Kennedy Sales Engineer to show you how. 


Send for profusely 
illustrated free 
brochure that shows 
what Kennedy 
can do for you. 
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cial reward of business success has been 
the opportunity to join the landed gen- 
try. Business as an end in_ itself—a 
battle and a game absorbing the whole 
man—has attracted some individuals 
but has not become a general ideal. 

The extent of British executives’ 
commitment to business as a way of 
life is increasing, however. ‘There are 
more and more who pace the floor, 
bark orders to secretaries, and carry on 
several telephone conversations at once. 
The men at the top of British business, 
as described in a recent issue of the 
British general magazine Encounter, 
should be familiar to the American 
reader. One of their chief character- 
istics, says the article, is drive. They 
work incredible hours, suffer from 
strain, and fear retirement. Their 
chief satisfaction is “the pleasure of 
the game.” 
¢ Boardroom Invasion—Another evi-_ 
dence of management upgrading is the 
operating executives’ invasion of British 
boardrooms. Formerly boards of di- 
rectors (where “management knowhow 
was thought to begin and end,” to quote 
a management consultant) were made 
up of men largely drawn from or ac- 
cepted into the upper middle class. Op- 
erating executives were looked on as 
hired hands and classed as tradesmen. 

Today, boards composed mostly of 

operating executives are increasingly 
common. It has become respectable for 
the sons of upper middle class families 
to go into business as working mem- 
bers, not just at the boardroom level. 
And it has become increasingly possible 
for the sons of lower middle class and 
even working class families to work their 
way upward into the boardroom. 
e Crumbling Bars—This trend has 
loosened, though it has not destroyed, 
the structure of British management. 
Of course, top management is still a 
long way above middle management. 
In Britain, doors to top executives’ 
offices are guarded in depth. The 
chairman of one of the U. K.’s largest 
corporations recently expressed amaze- 
ment that American executives “sit in 
their offices with the doors open.” 

Nevertheless, the gap between the top 
and the middle is narrowing in pay and 
in privileges. The middle ranks in 
Britain don’t gain stature through de- 
centralization and participative manage- 
ment to the extent they do in the U.S. 
But middle management is being offered 
direct and indirect financial incentives. 
¢ Money and “Perks”—In terms of the 
real value of money, the lower ranks of 
management are getting higher take- 
home pay than before the war, while 
(due mainly to taxation) directors’ pay 
is relatively lower than it was. 

By American standards, all British 
management is low-paid. Even in top 
companies junior executives probably 
go only up to $4,200; middle manage- 
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IT PAYS 


“Why keep a large toolroom?” 


Actually, your,only in-plant need is for maintenance and repairs. 
Contract tooling plants will provide your special tooling. 


Think what this means in money-saving: initial investment and overhead 
...plant space and equipment. 


In time-saving: with capable specialists in every form of tooling at your call 
...ready, willing and eager to solve your problems promptly. 


And outside, you pay just for the tooling you need 
...not for internal facilities that may have only part-time use. 


Inside tooling is a luxury that few manufacturers can afford. Let NTDMA members 
take over your tooling problems. Devote your plant to profitable production. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services ...an organization of 
over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds 
and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Development Agi. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
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FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent —_- W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WaAbash 2-2211 
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ment, up to around $11,UU0U; and man- 
aging directors, probably not much more 
than $80,000 to $85,000 in direct sal- 
ary. The tax bite at all levels averages 
around twice as much as here. 

But, as in the U.S., direct income is 
not the whole story. Expense accounts, 
cars and living quarters, and other 
“perks” (for perquisites) can at least 
double real income after a man reaches, 
say, department head status. Perks vary 
among companies—a public relations 
man last year shifted jobs because in the 
new one he would get a Jaguar instead 
of the Ford he had been driving—but 
help attract promising young men. 

To escape some of the tax bite—and 

also to instill team spirit—more com- 
panies are issuing stock to management, 
in the form of bonuses and of special 
purchase plans. Cash profit sharing (at 
least 100 years old in Britain) seems to 
be declining. However, the number of 
stock bonus schemes (in 1954 there 
were 37 on a regular, prearranged dis- 
tribution basis) is rising. Imperial 
Chemical Industries last year allotted 
$8-million to its plan, which includes 
all types of employees. 
e Personnel Policies—These plans are 
part of a conscious effort to increase 
identification with the company on 
the part of the managed as well as the 
manager. More amenities are being 
provided for workers, too. 

Before the war it was a rare company 
that even had a personnel officer. Now 
most companies with more than 2,000 
employees have personnel men, and so 
do many medium-sized firms. 

Henley Principal Sir Noel Hall thinks 
the most notable development in Brit- 
ish management practice since the war 
has been in communication—that is, in 
getting word of top-level policies and 
decisions, and the reasons behind them, 
down through all rungs of management 
to the shop floor. House organs, a 
rarity before the war, now total about 
1,500. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments has been the spread of joint 
consultation committees made up of 
hourly workers and management repre- 
sentatives. These committees discuss 
all aspects of company policy (except 
those parts of the labor-management 
contract that are the specific concern of 
unions), disseminating policy down- 
ward and transmitting worker com- 
plaints and ideas upward. In some 
companies the committees even have 
some say in setting policy. 

Although some segments of British 
industry have been working at it for a 
long time, there is still a long way to 
go in getting employees to feel an 
identification with the company. The 
basic reason is the class structure. The 
British employee still tends to identify 
himself with the working class in a way 
the American worker never has, END 
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Exclusive 


SYSTEMS... provide Automatic Remote Control 
of single or multiple scale batching systems! 


Precision dial-knob batch control at convenient remote location is yours 
with Toledo Remocon. Scale cutoffs adjust instantly for the propor- 
tioning requirements of each batch formula ... no manual adjustments 
at scales required. 








Flexibility of Remocon allows setting up one formula while another is 
batching. When required, any portion of a total batch weight may be 
batched without resetting individual batch ingredient weights. Up to 
20 or more materials can be cumulatively batched into a single weigh 
hopper. Toledo systems are also available with formulas 
introduced by punch card or batch board. Weight data and 
figures can be transmitted from each scale for remote re- tm 
cording in the form you require. Our Bulletin 2964 on [" ~ 
modern batching is yours for the asking—write today. # _ 


it will pay you to talk over your problems in batching, weight 
data processing, counting or classifying with our Custom Prod- 
ucts Engineering Group. Their diversified weight-control ex- 
perience in fields ranging from missiles to metals, from foods to 
chemicals, can provide just the help you need. 


._ TOLEDO 


TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 
Toledo 12, Ohio 














[Wiruromaric CHECKWEIGHING 


Continuous, 100% in-line check- 
weighing of items weighing from 
50 to 200 pounds at speeds up to 40 
per minute! Handles sacks, cartons, 

ackages, pieces, parts. Motorized 

lt—fits readily into conveyor 
lines. Numerical counters, remote 
indication, other features available. 
Model 9460. Ask for Bulletin 2968. 










‘.—— “400! 


Prints complete weight records on 
sheets or on tickets, also on strips. 
Full-figure printing, even when 
using unit weights. Positive weight 
identification, with selective nume- 
bering, weight symbols, or conseo- 
utive numbering. Time and date 
7s available, Ask for Bulletin 
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[Wrar PROCESSING 

Weight data and figures can be 
transmitted from scales to any re- 
mote location—to be typewritten, 
numerically listed and _ totaled, 
stored for delayed recording, re- 
corded by tape punch or introduced 
into a data processing system—all 
automatically! 
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It’s a crucial time for the executive you’re moving—and a difficult 

H a il time for his family. The way the move is handled can directly affect 

p p Y his efficiency and his over-all happiness on the new job. That’s why 

more and more firms insist on a North American Wife Approved 

Mm OV e d eee Kid-Glove* move. Every detail is handled to make your man happier 
after the move. The fuss and feathers of the physical move itself 

Tre ady for a are attended to by professional movers. Your man arrives for his 
new assignment with a clear mind, a spring in his step and ready 

for the challenge of the new opportunity. Write for free folder, 


“Move Toward a Fresh Start.” 
A CPS Hear Alex Dreier on North American's “SALUTE TO INDUSTRY" 
NBC — Monitor, Sundays at 6:05 pm, E.S.T. 


#TRADEMARK 
KID-GLOVE* CARE MAKES 
Household Goods moved any- 
THE MOVING OF EXECUTIVES place in the Free World. Also No ri 
ALMOST ROUTINE! experts in moving Displays, : 
New Products and High Value WORL IDE MOVING 


Products. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 11-3 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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In Management 


Weaver Mfg., Clairol, S. G. Adams 
Acquired by Bigger Companies 


A combination of high taxes, increasingly complex 
marketing and production techniques, and succession 
problems continually cause owners of small, closely held 
companies to sell out to larger corporations. Last week, 
these big outfits picked up these small ones: 

¢ Detroit Harvester Co., the one-time farm imple- 
ment maker, which since the late 1930's has been diver- 
sifying into lawnmowers, auto parts, pumps, castings, 
and hardware, bought Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ill., maker of heavy automobile garage equipment (lifts, 
wheel alignment equipment, car washing units). 

* Bnstol-Myers Co., maker of drugs, tooth paste, 
and toiletries, signed an agreement to buy Clairol, Inc., 
Stamford (Conn.) manufacturer of hair tints and dyes 
sold through beauty parlors. 

¢ Universal Match Corp., which also makes coin 
vending machines, machine tools, clerical forms, and 
magnetic amplifiers, received stockholder approval for 
its proposed acquisition of S. G. Adams Co., St. Louis 
metal products manufacturer. 

¢ Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., announced it was buy- 
ing Alkydol Laboratories, Inc., Cicero, IIl., like Reichhold 
a specialist in making synthetic resins. 

¢ Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc., clothing chain 
that last June bought the Peerless Camera Stores in 
New York City, now has added Willoughby’s, another 
arge New York camera store, to its holdings. 


Dental Health Care Insurance 
is Up-and-Coming Fringe Benefit 


A new kind of employee fringe benefit is beginning 
‘to make its appearance in New York City and may soon 
pread to other areas: dental health care insurance. 

Two plans now in operation cover some 20,000 work- 
ers—almost all enrolled within the past year—and both 
are launching big drives now for new takers. In addi- 
tion, the New York State legislature has passed a bill 
allowing the state dental society to set up its own dental 
service insurance plan. 

Group Health Dental Insurance, Inc., and Dental 
Insurance Plan, Inc., offer similar plans featuring fee 
schedules for various kinds of dental work. Cooperating 
dentists in the GHDI plan promise to charge no more 
than these fixed fees for families with total incomes 
under $5,000. Under DIP, the dividing line is a $6,000 
income. 

About a quarter of the some 75 groups signed up for 
the plans are unions, the rest employers. ‘Ihe cost of 
basic coverage for a single worker is $1.50 a month under 
DIP, $1.65 under GHDI. Occasionally, the workers must 
pay the entire amount, but usually the fee is split with 
the employer. For example, at the United Nations— 
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the largest single employer group enrolled—the UN pays 
one-third, the worker two-thirds. 

Similar dental health insurance plans are in operation 
on the West Coast tied in with Blue Shield programs, 
but these programs (originally designed for the ILWU- 


PMA) cover only workers’ children. Local plans are 
being organized in other cities, and the New York City 
groups extend their coverage beyond the 17 counties in 
which they are licensed to practice by covering both 
local and out-of-town workers of companies headquar- 
tered in New York. 


Special Telephone Network Connects 
Worthington Aides to Annual Meeting 


Instead of relying on middle management to read 
communications from top management, Worthington 
Corp. this week delivered its message orally. At simul. 
taneous gatherings in 52 domestic and foreign locations, 
some 2,000 key management and sales personnel heard 
speeches by Chmn. Hobart C. Ramsey and Walter H. 
Feldmann and then held their own annual meetings to 
discuss 1958 operating results and plans for the 1960s. 

The addresses, delivered at Worthington’s annual 
meeting in Newark Apr. 16, were transmitted by special 
telephone hookup to 16 U.S. plants. A dozen foreign 
locations in Europe, South America, Canada, and Mexico 
and 24 U.S. sales offices got the speeches by transcription. 


Management Briefs 


Commercial Solvents Corp. last week elected May- 
nard C. Wheeler president to succeed J. Albert Woods. 
Wheeler, a chemical engineer who first joined the com- 
pany in 1923, had been acting president sinte Woods re 
signed in February as a result of differenoes with major 
stockholders, including members of the Milbank family. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Robert R. Young continues to figure in the news more 
than a year after his death (BW —Feb.1'58,p26). His 
widow, executrix, and sole beneficiary, Anita O’Keeffe 
Young, is on the management slate. for a new ninth 
directorship of Alleghany Corp., the holding company 
through which Young gained control of the New York 
Central RR. And Sid W. Richardson, Texas oilman 
whose large purchases of Central stock aided Young's 
takeover, has left the board of the railroad, giving his 
seat to a lawyer and frequent business partner, John 
B. Connally. 


Harvard University’s research and training programs 
in international taxation and economic development 
have been granted $900,000 by the Ford Foundation. 
Other recipients of Foundation grants announced last 
week included the University of North Carolina, for 
research in business administration; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, for research on the economic effects of present 
patent procedures; and five universities, for research in 
the application of social sciences to the study of business. 
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AIR 


FOR SHIPS 





Wherever dependable, low-cost 
air service counts, look for 





Yuincy 


Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 

Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 


FREE KIT -serscseo) 


Profitable Truck Dock Operation” 





I 1 
| | 
; Get booklets on these subjects: Improving 1 
Dock Safety; How to Speed Loading; Mod- | 

! ernizing Existing Docks; Dock Levelation | 
| Data; Designing Loading Docks. | 
! Tear ovt and attach this coupon to your | 
| letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: | 
| ! 
! | 
| 1 
| 1 
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I 







KELLEY 
COMPANY 


Aa05 
poe! 2133 W. MILL ROAD 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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Net Income of Farm Operators 1949-58 


Billions of Dollars - 


Date Dept. of Agriculture. 


No Recession in 


As most of the nation struggled to 
weather the recession during 1958, U.S. 
farmers enjoyed a banner year. Net in- 
come of farm operators rose to $14.2- 
billion, 22% over 1957’s $11.6-billion, 
and the highest level since 1952’s 
$15.3-billion. The record to date was 
1948’s $17.8-billion. 


Net Income per Farm 1949-58 


Thousands of Dollars 
3 








Farm Income 


Four factors contributed to the in- 
crease: higher prices of livestock, larger 
marketings from record crop production, 
delayed marketings of 1957 crops, and 
increased payments for acreage placed 
in the soil bank. These more than off- 
set higher production expenses of the 
farm industry. 


Preliminary 


Harvest of Dollars Per Farm Up 


Last year, the average American 
farmer reaped the highest net income 
since 1948 and the second highest on 
record (partly due to a jump in cash 
receipts, but also to the steadily de- 
clining number of farm operators). Net 
income per farm rose from $2,388 in 
"57 to $2,985 in "58, up 25%. 


Within individual states, a widely 
varying income pattern emerges. Net 
income per farm ranged from $1,075 in 
West Virginia, where most farms are 
small family enterprises and much of 
the output is consumed by the family, 
to $13,123 in Arizona, where farming 
is big business. Eight states had net 
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WILSON & CoO., INC. 


provides top-grade benefits 
for its employees... 


..with GROUP MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


Wilson & Company, a name long associated with top- 
grade meat products, extends this reputation for quality to 
its employee benefit program, too. A major feature of the 
program is a New York Life Group Medical Care Insur- 
ance Plan to help protect employees and their dependents. 

Wilson’s plan includes Hospital, Surgical and Medical 
Expense Insurance. Its purpose is to help ease the financial 
burden of an employee should he or any of his dependents 
require extensive treatment because of accident or illness. 

Wilson & Company is another outstanding organization 
that is improving employee morale and efficiency with an 
easy-to-administer, low-cost New York Life Group Insur- 


ance Plan. To find out how a similar custom-made plan 
can be made part of your employee benefits program, call 
your agent, broker or write direct. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 








Exceptional 
TRANSPORTATION 





EASTERN 
ONTARIO 


Strategically located to serve the 
rich markets of Ontario and 
Quebec Province, well run com- 
munities in the Ottawa Valley 
Area offer unusual opportunities 
to industry. Fast train services... 
dependable labour . . . pleasant 
living . . . modern conveniences, 
Natural gas available. 
For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 
Industrial Development Division 


(Consumers (‘as 


19 Toronto St. 





TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
To The Solution 
of Management 


CLUES: sees 


Published: weekly —closes 11 days in 
advance, . 
Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 


‘for position wanted ads), minimum 2 


lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





POSITION WANTED 


General Manager, top executive, age 39, 
Canadian, fluent French, would relocate 


France or elsewhere for American firm. Over- 
all experience. PW-1458, Ss. Week. 


Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, N. Y. N.Y. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Free! Twe “fact- filled ‘brochures: ‘tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 





Market and | product development, diversifica- 
tion and acquisition studies, James E. Jump 
& Associates, 20 Church St., Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Writers! Your book can be | published under 
our cooperative plan. Send Ms to Mr. Herbert, 
Clayton Press, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 36. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
“Killings” in ‘under-valued, low-priced stocks 


with dynamic potential! Free details; no 
‘‘pressure’’. Forecasts, Box 87-BW2, Pelham, 
be 








REAL ESTATE 


Factory sites, 20 minutes from midt New 
York, Newark, Jersey City and Paterson. Two 
to ten acre plots available with R. R. and all 
utilities. Henvy or light industry. Write 
owner, P. O. Box 26, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 
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income per farm in excess of $5,000 
per year: Iowa, North Dakota, Florida, 
Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, Nevada, 





and California. Five had less income 
than in 1957. Losses ranged from $2 in 
South Dakota to $380 in Washington. 


Cash Receipts From Farm Marketing 


Billions of Dollors 
40 ~ 


UT 


49 50 51 52 


Dato: Dept. of Agriculture. 





Bumper Crop of Cash Receipts 


In terms of cash receipts from farm 
marketings—both crops and livestock— 
1958 was the best year in history for 
the American farmer. Receipts reached 
$33.2-billion, an 11% improvement 
over 1957. 

- In all but three states—Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Kentucky—1958 cash receipts 
from farm marketings were higher than 
those of 1957. California, with $2.8- 
billion in receipts from marketings, 


leads all other states for the 11th con- 
secutive year, followed by Iowa with 
$2.6-billion, Texas with $2.3-billion, 
and Illinois with $2.1-billion. 

Kansas and Oklahoma more than 
doubled their crop receipts, while Ne- 
braska rose 69% and Texas 58%. Mon- 
tana enjoyed a 42% gain in livestock 
receipts, followed by re oe with 
31%, and Wyoming with 23%. These 
were the major gains. 


Government Payments to Farmers 


Millions of Dollars 


1,200 


' 900 - He -atn 


% ¢ All Other 


5 51 54 ' 


56 ‘$7 





Uncle Sam's Contribution Grows 


Since the introduction of the soil 
bank plan, government payments to 
farmers have increased at a very rapid 
rate. In 1958, direct payments reached 
$1.1-billion, almost six times 1949 pay- 
ments and nearly five times those of 
1955, the year before the soil bank pro- 
gram went into effect. During 1956, 
soil bank payments were $243-million, 


less than half of total payments to farm- 
ers. In 1957, they had grown to $700- 
million, almost 69% of total payments, 
and by 1958 reached $815-million, al- 
most 75% of the total amount dis- 
tributed to farmers. 

Texas farmers received the largest 
amount—$122-million of which $100- 
million were from soil bank payments. 
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THE TREND 





A Fighter for Freedom Retires 


With the resignation of Secy. of State John Foster 
Dulles, the free world has lost the invaluable serv- 
ices of one of its most powerful and effective advo- 
cates. His task, as he saw it, was to preserve peace 
and freedom in the world. And to that high pur- 
pose, Dulles selflessly devoted his vast knowledge 
and boundless energy. 

Although controversy raged about him much of 
the time, he pursued his labors with the calm, 
relentless air of a man who had dedicated himself to 
a just cause and intended to follow the path of duty 
wherever it might lead. It was this quality, no 
less than his exacting mind and wide experience in 
foreign affairs, that gave him the unchallenged 
leadership of the West in the worldwide struggle 
against Communist expansion. 

Dulles has never faltered in his belief that the 
free world must meet Soviet aggression with bold- 
ness and courage, that appeasement would only 
increase the danger of war. From his knowledge 
of the origins of World Wars I and II, he derived 
a strong cohviction that the Communists must never 
be left in any doubt about our capacity, and our 
will, to meet any outright aggression with force. 

His formulation of this policy frequently fright- 
ened the timid and less far-sighted. His phrase 
“massive retaliation” aroused a furor at home and 
abroad among many who failed to realize that 
Dulles was talking the only language the Com- 
munists could understand. When he frankly said 
that in dealing with such a foe we had to be ready 
to go to the brink of war, his enemies used the 
epithet “brinkmanship” in an effort to tear him 
down. Yet, today, it is generally recognized that 
Communist ambitions can be held in check only by 
our retaliatory power and by our determination to 
use it as a last resort rather than to surrender our 
principles. 

For all his toughness, Dulles has never been a 
warmonger. At least once, in his early days in 
office, the idea of preventive war was presented to 
him as a possible answer to the Soviet menace. He 
rejected such a course as repugnant to the whole 
American tradition. He has been convinced that 
if the U.S. maintained both its power and its princi- 
ples, we could win the East-West struggle without 
subjecting the world to a holocaust. And his 
record proves what a master he was in the difficult 
art of keeping an appropriate balance between 
power and principle—the two essential attributes 
of an effective foreign policy in a democratic nation. 

If Dulles often seemed rigid in his diplomatic 
approach, it was not because he was inflexible, as so 
often charged. In beginning to prepare the U.S. 
position on Berlin, just before he was stricken down, 
he showed himself ready for a flexible approach to 
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Soviet demands—one that would allow for the power 
realities in Berlin and still preserve basic Western 
rights there. 

Like many another American Secretary of State 
before him, Dulles has had to bear the slings and 
arrows of partisan attack at home. From abroad 
he has had to meet a constant stream of poisonous 
propaganda from the foe and more than a few 
malicious barbs from our allies. Fortunately, he 
always has had the unfailing support of Pres. Eisen- 
hower. And though he may have been prone to 
run a one-man show at the State Dept., he also has 
had the loyal support of an able group of assistants. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary tribute to Dulles 
came when the nature of his illness was revealed 
some two months ago. Almost overnight, his de- 
tractors began to speak and write of him as an 
“indispensable man.” 

To serve his country and his fellow men every- 
where, Dulles has given of his strength without stint. 
He has earned the respect and gratitude of all 
Americans. He has set a standard of devotion to 
duty and high principle that will be an inspiration 
for those who must now take up the unfinished 
business of securing peace and freedom in the world. 


Capital Spending Up 

Overcapacity was one of the crucial factors that 
caused the 1958 recession. And for the past year 
or more many economists have been afraid that 
the persistence of overcapacity would depress busi- 
ness for some time to come. 

That’s why the new McGraw-Hill capital spend- 
ing survey (page 25) is particularly reassuring. It 
shows that capital spending is definitely on the 
upswing and will continue in that direction at least 
through 1960. This is despite the fact that indus- 
try’s need for more capacity—even with a healthy 
rise in sales—is less than in earlier postwar years. 

The rising capital spending trend, in the face 
of this capacity overhang, is due to a big switch 
toward emphasis on modernization and replace- 
ment of obsolete plant and equipment, which indus- 
try expects to continue through 1962. It is backed 
also by a continuing growth in outlays for research 
and development, which is expected to continue 
for the next few years. 

Thus, the nature of the capital spending upturn, 
even more than its magnitude at this point, strongly 
suggests that the rise is not just a brief response 
to a temporary increase in new orders and a rise in 
profits. On the contrary, it looks like the kind of 
internally bred revival that promises to get the 
U.S. back on its long-term growth line and keep it 
there for a good stretch. 
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B.E.U. helps your best people put roots down. B. E. U. isa service developed and offered 
only by Connecticut General. g To your employees, B. E. U. can build up the value of your group insurance 
and pension program by securing Better Employee Understanding of the benefits it offers. This is what 
B. E. U. means. g Without B. E. U., most workers don’t understand how much more their protection 
would cost them as individuals. Verify this by asking your own people. When they do understand, they 
recognize the value of their benefits to themselves and to their families. g With B. E. U., holding on to 
key employees can be a lot easier. Other B. E. U. results are equally valuable to your company. Ask about 


them. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Molded Rubber Railroad Crossing Pads 
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A Thick pod of solid tough stock 
for excellent resistance to cutting 
wear, weather and low temperatures 
B Heovy-gauge steel plate reinforce 
ment follows contour of corrugated 
feleke ME slohalolis) 
Cc Tough integral flanges seal tightly 
against tracks when pod is sprung 
into place 


It’s changed the tune of working on the railroad! 


Keeping down the cost of keeping up this bustling cross- 


ing was a headache to a major Northeastern railroad. For 
these tracks take a double-barreled pounding—from traffic 
feeding into a nearby thruway as well as the daily flood of 


cars in and out of the nearby factory parking lot. 


Then a practical solution was suggested by the G.T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. Why not try a rubber railroad 
crossing —constructed of unique steel-reinforced rubber 
pads developed for just such tough service? The installa- 


tion was made in September 1956, 


Already a proved money saver, the rubber crossing con- 


RUBBER RAILROAD CROSSINGS by 


THE GREATEST 


tinues to rewrite the book on RR maintenance. For there’s 

absolutely no sign of punishment from the estimated 10 

million cars and 10,000 trains that have roared over and 

through it. Yet no one’s done any kind of working on the 
) 


railroad here in better than 2 years—there’s no mainte- 


nance need even remotely in sight. 


If you're looking for real economies like these in the care 
of rail crossings—highway or interplant—why not try the 
G.T.M.? He’s been the man with the dollars-and-cents 
answer to countless railroads and industrial firms the coun- 
try over. Write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 
St. Marys, Ohio, Los Angeles, California or Akron 16, Ohio. 


NAME IN RUBBER 

















